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PREFACE 



TuE present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
90 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the ' Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in. 
tended — should the classical public demand it — to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers ovei 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con. 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
•sinndard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — the iterum tierumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is. the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latm ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre. 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of tlie 
American press. 

J. j\. o« 

New- York, March leth, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Lectin Sentence, 

1. Tlie general distinction between the English and Latin oidei 
b this: 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner, &c., and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non intelligunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. ftCr The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 

a word, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen* 

tence, — And, 

6. a) ThetiDO emp^ic positions in a sentence are the beginnmg and the endg 
" by the former our attention is excited^ and on the latter it rests," (Crom> 
bie.) 

d) Add to this, that the more tmusual a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is for that word. Thus, " arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse ntmqiuim." (Cic.) 

c) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
•^Miration from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beg^ning or 
end of a sentence. Voluptatemf percepi maximam', Propterea quod 
aUud iter haberent nvUum*. JEdui equUes ad Ciesarem mwM/f revcr- 
tuntur. 

if) Another principle alTecting the position of words is the harmonioiu 
arrangement of syllables ; thejfoi^ of the sentence. 
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7. GENinvE. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the mort emphatic ; il 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation ; 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

li) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj.^ gen,, suhsU (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. \ very short precedes a longer word : hence the demxm^ 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllahle sub- 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c., in apposition tc 
proper names. 

Q. Mucins Augur; Agis rex ; Fythdigoras Phihsophus. But, 
urhs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hypanis^umW. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of tuH) infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usualljr 
placed between it and the substantive. (ProBlio magisad cventum 
sec undo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, b generally brought as near to that word as poosible. 
Timor timorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutuni 
in alia alius vult excellere. AlOs aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parall^ 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in tli^ second • 
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80 that two of the antithetical words are as far apart as possible 
Fragile carpus animus sempitemus movet. Batio nostra cotnen- 
tit ; pugnat oraUo, Quae me moverunty movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

(HjT Enimi verOy autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the 
cnclitice\ c&nnot be the first words of a clause. 



i 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in numbei 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number and case, 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
afler it an accusative of the person or tMng acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out, 
&.C.) ; passive verbs of being calledy considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective afler them in the nonii- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ah. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
lot expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis oi 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the poaseanve pronoun is seldom er.pressod, 
when there can be no doubt as to tphote the thing is. See 3 (a). 

{^) When there U any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when / am opposed to yoUf* the pronouns must be expressed. 



• Tlie pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between iwo uo 
\i(vns of the same person. Ejeci ego te armatis hominibus, non dq/ecf. 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. |§ 1. 2-4 

L 

§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb, 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come lo- 
gether, they take a plural verb;* which agrees with the nominativf^ 
case of the most worthy^ person. 

{li) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 
3« (a) Et ego^ et Balhus sustuUmus manus, Both I and Balbtu 
lifted up our hands, 
{h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best, 

4. VOCABULABY 1. 

And, et ; que enclitic i atque ; ac d 

If, si. 

Both — and, et — et. 

Hand, mSnus, Qs, f. 

Sister, sbror, Sris, /. 

Well, benS. 

Hunger fSmes, is, /. 

Seasoning, ) j- * • 

_, ©» I condimentum, i. n. 

Sauce, J ' 

Army, exercltus, Cks, if>. 



• The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nonii- 
walives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et — et; quum — turrif <&c., when both the nominatives are aingtdarf and 
of the tame person, 

b The^rc^ person is said to be more worthy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

• For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et BaOnu, » 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said « Ego et Rex meus," he was a good 
frammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independenJUy^ and as of equal 
importance : atquk ( ^ adque) or ac, which is ah abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion thai is, if anything, of more importana 
than the preceding one ( ^ * and also,' ' and moreover') : que joins a worfl 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal daueesy euhordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que^ or (if nmi^ notions) atque, 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before consonants (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before vowels or h, Mr. Allen shows that oc (though very rarely met with 
*)cfor»?/?, q) is not tJ'cry uncommon m Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 



/ 
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War, bellum, i. n, 

A QnvAf Gallus, i m. 

Many, multi, as, a. 

Very many, permulti,* hb, a. 

CflBsar, CaBsar, CaeaXris, m. 

To lift up, - toUSre, sustiil, subliU 

To be in good health. > ^- i, iv 

To be wen; i vflere, vala, vaKu 

To wage (properly to carry), gCrCre, geas, gest. 

To conquer, vinc6re, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
Id). Both you and Balbus liiled up (your) hands. Both you 
and 7(1 Ohs. fi) have waged many' wars. . Both you and Balbua 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Csesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
healthy it is well. 



II. 

§ 2. Accusative mth Infinitive* 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but the 

accusative, ff 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion * thatf* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and infinitivt, 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *that* must be omitted; the 
English TtomiTio^re turned into the cuxusatwe; and the English verb 
into the infinitive mood of the same tense. 

9. • The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {aentiendi et dedo' 

Tand£) of feding^ knovfingf ipishingj hearing, believing, thinking, &c.i 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, &c. 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of ' very.* 
f Ezercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two wordi 

connected by it. 
r This idiom is not unccmvmon in English, though far less common man ib 

Lfctin. 
**loTdeTedMmtobedismM9ed** (for * I ordered thai he should be ditmiased^y, 
*• I saw him to be a knave " (for ' I saw tkoi he was a knave *). 



20 ACCUSATIVE WITH mFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13 

10. («i) Respondeo, placere et milii lacunif I answer that th« 

place pleases me too, 
{b) Respondit, placere et sibi locum, He answrered that tkf 

pluce pleased him too. 
(c) Sentlmus calire ignem, nivem e^se albam, dulce mel, 

We know-by-our-senseSf that fire is hot ; that snow ia 

white, honey sweeL 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, respondSre, respond, respons. 

To understand, intelligSre, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, negare, &▼, &t. 

To sin, peccare, &v, at. 

I remember, memxni, Imper, memento ; pi, memvtitote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

To injure, offend-agoinst, viol&re, £v, at. 

Law, lex, legis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] 0^ Him, her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui, when tliey and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs^ 
miist be translated by suus. 

13. ( He 9aya that it pleasea him. 
( He aaid that it pUaatd him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraction) assumes th« 
past form, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

0^ [C. II.] In a sentence vnth * that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to be translated by the present (and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
by it is not to be described as over before the time of 
the principal verb.^ 

ftSr [C. HI.] ' Should' after ' that' is to be translated by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



b Thus " he said that it pleased him"— when 1 at the Hvie of Ms saying it 1 
fiaccrt) : 6c/>r« tht Httu of his saying it ? {placuisae). 



(8. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFl^ITIVB 21 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he*^* had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).**!* He 
s&ysihat he does not^ understand. He says that Ceesarwill not* 
offend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.® He answered, that both you 
•nd Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
ihmed. 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive corUinued, 

15. (a) After hope, promise, undertake, &c., the future infyiitwe^ 
18 used with the accusative of the^^onoun ; and (h) eLder pretend, 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),* 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(b) Simulat se furere, He pretends to he mad. 
(tt" [C. IV.] * Would,' « should,' after a past tense are future 

forms : 

He says that he will come. 
He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulary 3. 

A basiness, negotium, i, n. 

A journey, Iter, liinSris, n. 

To hope, sperare, fiv, at. 

To come, vCnIre, vgn, vent. 

To promise, pollicSri, pollicitus ; proinittlFre, Dromia, 

promiss.1 

To undertake, engage, recypSre, io, reci^p, recept. 



• Theae Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the Cautions, 
t These Numerals refer to the Table of Difereneet of Idiom. 
i For ' he promises to eonu? = he promises that he unit anrx. 
He hones to live =: he hopes that he shall Ivoe. 
Hp pretends to he mad = he pretends that he is mad. 
« With the compound infinitives ease is often omitted. 
I Promittere {to give it forth) is the general word for promising, whether good 
vr eoU. Polliceri is to offer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of premising good, PoUiceor being used for free and gracUnu promises 



214 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUUSTANTITE. [§ 4. 13-21 

To finish, accomplish, conf To6re, io, confec, confect. 

To pretend, simulare,"* av, at 

To be mad, ftirSre, (neut. : no perf, or mpins,) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- ^ 

deletion, satisfactorily, > ex sententii^ 

successfully, ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententiE navigSre. 

Exercise 3. 

18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to he mad. Hi 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your scUirfac- 
tion. 1 hope thaf you will have a prosperous voyage. The businew 
has been finished by Balbus. 1 hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad, I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caiiis had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would^^ finish the business. He says that he 
will no^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



III. 

^ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive, 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singularnoims, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the m4)st worthy. 

20. {h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is ' man,^ * woman,^ * thing,* it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing* should be expressed by * res* (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * of many things not muUorum, but muUarum rerum 



vromitto would naturally be often used of promising what has been reqiLcsUtU 

Hence 

Ultro poiliceor ; promitto (ssepe) rogatus ; 

Nee ma/a poiliceor, mala sed promittere possum. 

B Que non sunt nrrtulo ; quv) mini ea diseimuUuUur. 

B The pronoun should be expressed {ej mea aerUcntidf Ac.) whenever to ietv< 

It out would cause an ambiguity. 



^ 4. 22-25.] AGREEMENT Ot ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. 23 

22. (a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare rmsunt, Castor and 

Pollux were seen tofght on horsehack. 
{li) Inter se contraria sunt beneficium et injuria, A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the state). 

(d) PrcUerita mutare non possumus, We cannot change 

the past, 
(c) Omnia mea mecum porto, / am carrying all my property 

vdih me. 

23. Ob$, 1. The ruuter plural without a substantive is generally used 
!n Latin, where we use the singvlar. Thus 

much, very rmtch, every things thepcut^ 

■ ttiulta, permulta, omnia, prseterlta, 

Uttle (few things), very lUtle, 

pauca, perpauca. , 

24. Obs, 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin -without a substantive, 
where we nught substitute ' things,^ but really use some more appro- 
priate noon, as property^ objects^ posseasionSy performance*, Ac, 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after , and ew one word vnth, the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, tu/- 
hiscum^ vobiscum. ' 

2o. Vocabulary 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each otBer, after contrary) inter se {betioeen them^elces). 



Qood, better, best, 


bttnus, melior, optimus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Dea:^ 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com, gcnd. 


Virtue, 


virtus, Qtis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


BUnd, 


cscus, a, um. 


All my property, 


omnia mea®. . 


To owe. 


deb^re, debu, debit. 


To banish. 


pellCre' ex civitate (pellCre, pgpitt, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-of 


ignorare, av, at. (ncr.) 


To see. 


cernCre, crev, cret (properly to separate! 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; thf 




proper word to express the possession ol 




distinct vision). 



<> The other possesbives, tuua, ntua, nosteryAc^ must be used for^y, hia, our 
&i% property. 



24 THE RELATIVE. ^§5. 20-80 

To carry, portare, Iv. 5t. 

To hear, audire, iv. it. 

To speak, Ittqui, locutua, or loquatut. 

To fight on horscbbck, ex equo, or ex equisP pugnire. 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are ail 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A Mind man does not see. The good and wise have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very little. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is not^ well. They will hear Uttle' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will no^ fight on horseback. 



IV. 

^ § 5. TJie Relative. 

87. The relative pronouns 

TUt, qualU^ quantuM, 9*^. 

answer respectively to 

i», tali§, tantuBf tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,'* 

OO^ Each clause has its mon verb, and its oum independent 

construction, 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some coat of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtftrt is called its eofUecedent {or fore-gmng substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence fully expressed, would be expressed 
twice s and it sometimes U expressed twice in Latin : this, however* 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent Is generally omitted in th« 
retatioe dause. 

30. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Ex equo, if we are speaking of one person ; ex equia^ if of more. 
*« The clause in which the relative stands Is called the relatire clause t tbv 
3ther. the princij)al, or antecedent clause. 
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rf lathe, and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) when this i» 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

b^.'ing expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 

'though rot always) by the proper case of * w' or * hic,^ 

Hi . The ' iff/ however, is often omitted, especially when * marC or ' thin^ 

\b meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in difftreni caee$ in the two clausesi 
'iy or *hi(^ is but seldom omitted.' 

d'i. (j) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 
potest, No animal that has Hood, €an he loithout a heart, 

(b) Arbdres seret diligens agric6la, quarum adspiciet 

baccam* ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 
will plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 
never behold, . ^ . > 

(c) Aijcepi qv,as literas ad me dedisti, / have received the 

letters which you sent me, 
{fl) Bestiae in quo loco natSB sunt, ex eo se non commdvent. 
Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom, 
.C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is cUready tran- 
titivtf so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to tkt vcrb^ turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still divga to the rcrftt 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must bs sought for, that if 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride = k. 
laugh ai, 

33. Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in ua from the root of the supine (whicli end there- 
fore in ivM or 9ua) are of the fourth declension ; except,of course, those 
ttiai, like UgatuSf denote persons. 



' It is, however, sometimes : 

Quos cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

Qy/B prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suspepi. 

4 btrry; any little round fruit, not a nut ; e. g, of the olivCf cedaVi jfumper^ Ac 

'I'has : 

' He laughs at Cassius.' 

* I ^txseiufcj lb laughed at.* Therefore to laugh-at is virtuaBy one verb 
(\ -» 

4. 
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THE RELATIVK. 



l$5. 'M 



nuUus, a, um. Oen. nuIIiiHb 

animal, alis,'n. 

sanguis, mis, m. 

sine (governs ablat.), 

cor, cordis, n. 

arbor, »ris,/. 

fruges, G. frugum, /. 

fructus, fis," m. 

ager, agri, m. 

nequidquam, frustra.^ « 

messis, is, f, 

laus, laudis, /. 

facile. 

nondum. 

rectus, a, um. 

col6re, colu, cult. 

f Sro, ttUi, latum. 

merSri, meritus. 

de (with ahlat.), 

laudare, av, fit. 

credEre, credid, credit {daL), 

decipere, io, decep, decept. 

adspicSre, io, adspex, adspect. 
, ipse (which stands for all these, the po 
nouns ego, tu, &c., not bein^ ex- 
pressed.) 

(ttr < What ' as a relative = that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart.. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and P have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
his fields in vain hopes for^*^ a harvest. He says that he has nofi 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



No, 

Animal, 

Blood, 

Without^ 

Heart, 

Tree, 

Fruits (of the earthy a crop)« 

-(of trees,) 

Field, 

In vain, 

Harvest, 

Praise, « 

Easily, 

Not yet, 

Right, 

To till, cultivate, 

To bear, produce. 

To deserve. 

To deserve well, &c., of. 

To praise, 

To believe. 

To deceive. 

To behold. 

Self, myself, himself, <ftc., in nom. 



■ F^ruclus arbor! bus, frugea nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
fruge§! and of fructua^ as oppoaed to frugea. FYuchta is the general name for 
wodtuXf and may be spoken oiland as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
fragibua (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
fr«et. ^ 

^ Nequidquam (to no purpoat^ in valn)^ so far as nothing has resulted from « 
ii4J7^ done ifruatra {in vain)^ of a person who has not attained his purpose D 



k 6. 85-88.] INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 21 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised Ai 
finish,* has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, ih» 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have Jimshed* the b jsiness to his satisfaction.* 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the nomu 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen 
erally foUow it in English, and the pronoun * it ' stands as its repre 
sentative before the verb ; — ^as, " it is.sweet to hear." 

Of course this 'i^Ms not to be translated into Latin. 

36. {b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, wo 
often find id* quod or qucB res. (Here id and res are in apposi- 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri. It is disgraceful to lie. 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qiuB res mullo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Vyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of mawf 
wars. ' 

(c) Timoleouj leZ* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulii 

secundam q\iam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wUteltf 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. VOCABUI ARY 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty,. officium, i, n. 

:\gainBt, contra, (gov. accut,) 

Promise, promissum, i^ n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

lilasy facilis, ia, e. 



■ Invert these clau»3s : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use of id quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat cUPUO ; whmb 
iiefk generally precedes the principal clausei or is inserted in it 
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[$5. 34 



nuUuB, a, um. Gen. nuIIiiM* 

animal, alis,'n. 

sanguis, mis, m. 

sine (governs abtat.). 

cor, cordis, n. 

arbor, ttris,/. 

fruges, Cr. frugum, f, 

fructus, fis," m. 

ager, agri, m. 

nequidquam, frustra.^ i 

messis, is, f, 

laus, laudis, f. 

facile. 

nondum. 

rectus, a, um. 

colore, colu, cult. 

f Sro, ttUi, latum. 

merSri, meritus. 

de (with ahUU.). 

laudare, av, £t. 

credSre, credld, credit {dot,), 

decipere, io, decep, decept. 

adspicere, io, adspex, adspect. 

ipse (which stands for all these, the p o 
nouns ego, tu, &c., not bein^ ex- 
pressed.) 

(ttr < What ' as a relative = that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart.. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and P have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
his field, in vain hopes for^'^ a harvest. He says that he has not^ 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



No, 

Aniraal, 

Blood, 

Without^ 

Heart, 

Tree, 

Fruits (of the earthy a crop)^ 

-(of trees,) 

jield, 

In vain, 

Harvest, 

Praise, « 

Easily, 

Not yet, 

Right, 

To till, cultivate, 

To bear, produce, 

To deserve. 

To deserve well, &c., of. 

To praise, 

To believe. 

To deceive. 

To behold, 

Self, myself, himself, <&c., in nom., 



■ Pntctus arboribus, Jrugea nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
frugea; and of fructua^ as oppoaed to frugea. Fructua is the general xmrne for 
forodtuia^ and may be spoken oiland as well as of trees ; and in "poetry ^e find 
fragibua (Columella's poem on Gardening), and frvge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trtea. 

▼ Nequidquam {to no purpoat^ in ram), so far as nothing has resulted from n 
Ciin^ done ifruatra (in ram), of a p&raon who has not attained his purpose D 



^6. 85-88.] mpiNiTivE used substantively. 21 

deserved Veil of me. The business which you promised Ai 
finish,* has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, ih» 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have finished* the b jsiness to his satisfaction,^ 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the nomu 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen 
erally follow it in English, and the pronoun * it ' stands as its repre 
sentative before the verb ; — as, " it is.sweet to hear." 

Of course this 'i^Ms not to be translated into Latin. 

36. {b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
oflen find id* qiu>d or qtuB res, (Here id and res are in apposi- 
tien to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe etgt mentiri. It is disgraceful to lie, 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qtuB res mullo- 

rum bellorum cai^sa fuit, Many states revolted from 
'Cyrus, a circumst^ce which was the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulii 

secundam qliam adversam fortunam, Tim^leon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wUieltf 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. VOCABUI AEY t). 

Plea^nt, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

ilgainst, contra, (gov. accu*,) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Kasy facilis, ia, e. 



■ Invert these clau»3s : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use of id quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat ctousB ; whmb 
Jieik generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it 



V 



88 INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVE LIT. [§6. 39 

One thing"— Another, aliud — aliud. 

Man, hbmo, hominis ; vir, virl.* 

To keep, servare, av, St. 

Revile, maledlcero, dix, diet {dot,). 

To accuse, accusare, ay, at 

To break one's wor4, fidem fallere; failure, f^feni,^ falsani 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem prsstare ; pnestare, praestlti* 

prsstitum, et prsstatum. 
To lie, men till, mentitus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentlri. 

It Is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.; 

[C. VIII.] * For^ before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin,y is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin.^ 

It is a sin \-^^ * ^^ "^* ^ ^^ ^* parents. 

c that a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not tc 
keep promises. It is a breacjh of duty to praise what {plur,) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that vou are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. . It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many faUehcods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.^' It is a breach of duty ybr a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p. 17). 



X Homo is the general term for marij i e. for a human beingy distinguishe J 
from other living creatures. Vir is maiL as distinguished from woman. Homo 
is often used contemptuously: vir^ respecijully ; a man with a manly character. 

7 Distinction between/o^o and c^ecipto: 

Nulla falUntis culpd saepiasime.fottar ; 

At quum dedpiar^ culpam acceptor habebit. 

■ Clc. has prcestaturua. 

• But we shall see below that if *for' follows Immediately after * tt i*,* It must 
be translated by the genitive. ' // iefor a rich man to do so and so:' aivitit 
e<i. <fec 



) 7. 40-44.] THE RELATIVE. 80 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent yerbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenses. 

40. 0^ The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with 'Aaue') is con- 

sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with ^havt? are followed by the 
present^ or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

OCT Tm future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rus with sim^ essem^ &,c. 
But where we use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans of ton 
used tho present or imperfect subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative forms,) 

42. ' That* is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrogative who! the scones and 
when both persons and things are meant.) 

43. (a) ' As* is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative *eu^ must be translated by qui after idem; by qtMalis^ 
qtumtusy quoty after ialisj tantusj tot^ respectively. 

44. (1) 'But* is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when ii 
follows universal negatively £is nemo, nullus, nihil. 

(2) The relative * hut* is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When 'but* might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ;* 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 



b The perfect deftnite is used of actions done in some space of tvmsy a part o| 
vh^ch is still present, 

« Thus then the 

Present . ^ r Present subj. 

Future i are followed by the < Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with • hav^ 3 ' completed action) 

. , r Imperfect subj. 

imi^rfect . , , , S Pluperfect subj. (for an 

Perfect ? are followed by the i ^^^^^ c^mjMed belbr. 

Pluperfect 3 ( ,he time spoken of ). 

* IVitb other csms than the nominoftm and aceuiatite, theoM of thereloAM 



80 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 4b 

fC «.) 13r ^Ae and * J^trf * fure often (in effect) rdatkfea, 

[C. X.] X^ ' Sitch* in English is often used where size is meani ratnci 

than qualify. * Sudi—of^ should then be translated into Latin by tarUm 

— quantusi not tcdia — qtuUia. 

45. (a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit^ IZe is such as he hai 

ever been. 
{h) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or ha) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, quin'* te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad). 

46. Vocabulary 7. 

The same, Idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, dc 

Rule, regula, ae,,/". 

Expediency, utilltas, atis,/. 

E xpedient, uillis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestas, itls,/. 

honorable condud, ) 

Nobody, no one, nemo, inis ; nemo = ne homo. 

To think, deem, putare, av, at. 

This, hie, haBc, hoc : g. hujus, &c. , 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. illlus, i&c. 

Nearly, f^re, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, <&c. 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, an tea, 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.f 

Wave, fluctus, Gs, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. svhj. after ' sunt qui} ) there are some ipka think 

Exercise 7, 

[C. 3EI.] H^ ' Tkaly when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expr«>8sed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

f^ The Im-perfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunct. are the regular at- 
tendants of the paai tenses of the Indicative. 



vxiii Turn in commonly preferred. Z. When qui non mutt be used will be ex 
p<tiJiied relow. 

\ (iuin is qui ns ( s t^; non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
;iom. ) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

* This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis^ neut. po/c, with aum. * Pot? 
10 prefixed to the tenses of mtm, ts being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
■388em shortened into posse^ possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
&om voiui ( =.potisfui). No imperat, : tho part, poiens la used as an cdjectiya 



t 
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i' )8. 47-61.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 31 

47. This is the same as that. * The rule of expediency is the 
iame as that* ^* of honour. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. ' You are such a>s I have always thought you. There h 

'. nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Csssar. 
Thero is no one yjJio (joes not (45, c) understand, that you aro 
pretending^ There is no one but knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one but knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were suM^^as I had never seen before. 
There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

^ aome who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued, 

48. {a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to Je or a 

V .lb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different gendprs, &c. 

if generally agrees with the latter ^ rather than with its ante- 

c^Hicnt. 

(This is the rule; agreement with the antecedent the exception, 
Z. K., &c.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
r»3lative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)« 

(Joyis Stella, quce fai&aty dicitur.) 

50. (a) Domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
{b) Theba, quod Boeotise caput est, Thebes, which is the 
capital of Bceotia, 

51. Vocabulary 8, 

- Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, htfnestus, a, um. 

Star Stella, ae ; astrum, i, whicn is properly 

a Greelc word ; and sidus, Sris, n, a 



^ KrUger approves of Zumpfs rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
Pom in deicrmining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum ret'erre 
si ad rocabiUum respiciunt; sin vero ad renif ad consequens." But Kruger 
ihowB that even if this should explain Cicero's practice^ it la obviously af 
/arianje with that of other writers. 



I 



82 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 9. 52, 51) 

constellation, and also^one of the grea 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the %m\ 
the moon, Sirius, <&c. 

Perpetual, iaating, sempitemus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, insQla, ae,/. 

Sea, mSre, is, n. 

C?r;fc«m, cceuniis, 1, m. 

As it were. quasi. 

The world; orbis terrffi, or terraruA ; orbis, is, m. 

. Head, capital city, cSput, itis, n. 

To reject. " repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, adrairari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusiis (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
island or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incoiere, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), vocare,b appellare, nominare, ay, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' o\ 
true^ virtue (Gen. before yrwc^w^). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. V^j inhabit a great island, as it 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world. ^ There is no one hut thinks 

tliat Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued, — Relative with superlative : '* The 

first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocarey appdlare^ nominare are all to call; but vocare has, beside this^ tho 
meaning of to call ^summon ; appellarej that of appealing tOy of calling to foi 
kid ; nommare^ that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing. 

i Quasi should stand between great and island. 

k Orbis terrarumj rather than terrcSf when there is a decided reference to 
^ther lands. 

* The same rule holds gooa of other adjectives and of appositions 



^9. 54-67.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 33 

54. (h) To express "the first person who did a thing" the 
tiomans did not use a relative sentence, hut made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verh. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, jteam hahehant optzmam, perdiderunt, 

TheVoIsci lost the hest city they had. 
{}) Primus mala nostra sensit. He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. 

Eng, He was the fbrat who did this : (or,) He was the JlrtI It 

dO'tkU. 
ZjoU, He the first did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

* Slave, servus, i, m. 

GJod, Oeus,i i, tr, et,/. 

Fire v = conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, a person in perplexity, Ac, subvgnlre, ven, vent™ {dat.oi person). 
To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdere,** per 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, 5nis, f. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such 18 your temperance r quffi tua est temperantia, 
With your tuuud tern- < quE es temperantia, <> 
perance ( pro tuE temperantia. 

Aafjr as Ikiunp, quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first wh^- promised to help^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they hav. . I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first tv.'.o denied that there are' gods. The 
£re is such*®* as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish® the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, V. Deu»y Plur. (Dei), Dii, Dt. Dat. {Deis), DiU, DU. 

» That is, to came under a thing ; i. e. to support it. 

« AmiiUrt is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; i, e, by some exer- 
iian of ow^s own voUly <ftc. Hence perdere is often to destroy, Acthi perd<\ 
\Hisswl amittere possum. 

• Or, cujus es temperantUe, 



34 UT, NE. [§10. 58->)0 

tsttid this. Sestius was not come,p as far as 1 know. ' I have 
lost no opportunity, oa far as I Jbiow.— There are some wtw 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



V. 

^ 10. Ut, Ne expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) * ThaV followed by may or might expresses a purpose^ 

and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
{h) * TluiC followed by * not,^ or any negative word (tlie 
verb having way or might for its auxiliary), must ba 
translated by ne with the subjunctive. 

59. Vocabulary 10. 

ft is all over with, actum est de (with the ablcU.). 

News of the town, res urbanae. 

To send of write news, perscrib6re, scrips, script, = to wriie 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, atis, f. 

Courageously, fortitef. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, at. 

To live, vivBre, vix, vict. 

To die, morl, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, parere, paru, pant {dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem pollic^ri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentury Many men 

praise others, that they may be praised by them, 
(h) GallinsB avesque reliquae pennis fovent pullos ne 
frigore ladantur. Hens and other birds cherish tlieir 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
by the cold. 
[C. XIII.] Oir * To' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem^ to govern two accusatives. 



! C XII.] Q* IntrafuUive verbs of motion often form their perfetA cuMvi 
fdth ^am^* not ^haioeJ Thus, am come, waa comCf are the perfect and plitper^ 
fed active (respectively). 
4 Such verbs are : givcj tcw^lvM^ty OMsign, grants send. 



ill. (U-60.] UT. QUO. NE. 8d 

When a verb se^JM to goyem two accusatives, try whether you can* 
not put ijR to' before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
if virtue. He was pretending to be mad,' that he might not be 
oanished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all the news of the tovm. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (5)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as fa^ 
AS I know,^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy,^ promised to finish* the 
busiftess. You, vnlh your usual courtesy,^ made me tlie same pro- 
mise^^ as before. There were some who laughed. 



^ 10. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. Ne prohibitive. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by ' «/ ' 

with the subjunctive. 

After these words, 'that* does not express a purpose^ but a const' 
quence; and the English verb will not have ' may ' or ' might * with it 

63. (b) ' Thatf^ when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that by this '). 

64. * Not* in prohUntioru is ne. 

65. (c) ' Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 
imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. H^ T%« aubjunctive present is more commonly used than ike 
ivnperatvpe. 

66. (d) * As ' before the iiifin., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut.* 

Except in this idiom (where * as * expresses a consequence conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), tU, 'as,* goes with the 
Jndicatwe. 



' " He gave him a penny." What did he give 7 to whom ? 
* It will be seen afterwards, that qui ( = u< u) is generaUy used in sentences 
cf this kind ; also that * as not to . . . &eJ after a negative sentence is qvin. 85 



50 ' UT. QUO. NE. [}11- G^-^C 

67, 0:^ No ut or ne goes with the infinitive. 

08. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diliganiua^ 

The power of integrity is so great, that we love ii 

even in an enemy, 
(h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, I 

think that some thing should be given to the physician^ 

that he may he the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discas, sed multum, Do not learn man$ 

things y hut much. 

(d) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia quae velit efficere possit. 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform all h^ 
wishes, 
69, Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotidie, Indies, or in dles.t 

Even mind, resignation, eequus animus. 

Voung, jiivenis, junior =:juvenior. 

Age, time of life, setas, atis,/. 

About, de (governs ablcU.), 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmbdi. 

Wind, * ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/! 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinqu6re, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, discere, didic 

To appear, seem, videri, visus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, atus {accua.). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

0. Meditate upon''^ this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He loli many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



^ From qtiot dies {aa many day aa there are) ; compare the Greek hatjiitfuu. In 
dies {daily) = day qfler day^ day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In ' in dies^* therefore, or m dies aingtdos* 
each da/ is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ^ ever^ 
day, daily^ in both senses ; either, that is, when the simple repeHticn of an 
&ctio.i is to be expressed, or its repetition combined vnth progreasite vncrcMi 
ir decrease. 



) 12, 71 -77. J UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. ST 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
ihought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars jis 

«uch^^^ that they cannot be numbered. There are some who 

nroraise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated by ' ut ' with the subjunctive. 

71. OCT The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may he 
•ranslated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be tamed into in crdtr thatf oi 
theitf with may or mighty it is to be translated by lU with the subjunctive, 

74 Thus, " / am come to see you" = " I am come in order that I may 

see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 
For instance — 

I advise ^> to do it \^ advise or exhort you, in order 

I exhort i *" C that you may do it. 

^^^ I youto(foit= ^l ask, OT beg joUf in order that you 
I begy <&c. ) ( may do it. 

I command you to do it i= \^ command you, in ord^ thai you 

i may do it. 
1 strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it. . 
75. By * t*i ' transh id inffniti ye 

With a^ command, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot. 

Put *na' for *t*i' when there's a *not,* 

76 But of verbs signifying Ho command,^ jubeo takes ace. and 
infin, — [See however note"* 219.] 

77. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pato- 
fecit, EomuluSy to increase. <^e number of his citizenst 
opened an asylum. 



* Ur '/•* is ;he proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
iistincHan to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer 
uice to be strongly marked. 

' The neuter of the comparative adjective Is used for the comparative ad veil 



98 UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. IH 

[h) Multibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percutereniy Ut 

commanded the soldiers to strike their shields unih 

their spears. 
(c) Enitar, ut vincanty I will strive to conquer. 
{d) Magno opere te hortar, ut hos de philoscphr& librus 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read atten» 

lively these books about philosophy, 
(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat. He advises ikt 

she-goat to come down into the meadow^ 
{/) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you no! 

to be disheartened. (Literally, not to depress your 

mind,) 
f C. XIV.] When ' that ' introduces a consequence, * that not * ij 
ut non, not ne. 

That--not \ ^"""^ ^ P^'^'''''' '^' 

( — consequence. . .ut non, 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, rtfgare, av, 5t. 

To strive, niti, more commonly enlti, nisus, and 

nixus. 

To advise, suadere, suas, suas (dot, of person). 

To warrii monSre, monu, monit {ace. of person). 

To exhort,. - hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrare,* Sv, at (dot.). 

To charge or commission, mand£re, av, at {dot.). 

To direct, tell, when spoken of > p^^^-pg^^^ j^^ ^^ ^^p^ 

an instructor. > 



* For neyUtne la found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. GrotO' 
fend thinks that Cirero uses tU ne in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole dauae^ as to a partictdar part of t^, e. g, 
the verh^ or quia^ quid ; (2) when a demoaatraiive pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without u(, n« would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as rumf an. He says that ut ru 
Is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus^ Terence^ fhidy &c. : 
but four times (and that in doubtful passages) in Z/try, and not at all in Ccesar 
and Tacitus. 

"^ Jubere, to order^ bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare^ to command with power ; pracipere, 
to direety from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; numdcsre^ to give 
a charge ^r commieaion to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate 
*9 publish a proclamation. 



^ 13. 79, 80.] tJT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 3'> 

To order, by a pjoclamaUon, or > ^^^ ,,j^ ^^, 

edict, to publish an edict, ) 

To decree, decemere, crSv, cr5t, 

Persaverance, perseverantia, ae, J. 

Fury, ftiror, oris, m. 

Senate, senatas, fis, m. 

Dress, vestltus, fis, m. 

To return, redire> (re and eoV, 

To hold a levy of troopa, to levy ) delectum habere. 

troops, ) 
Consul, consul, consillis, m. 

To assist, jllvare,juvi, jutum. 

To suffer, pati, lor, passus. 

T^o take by storm, per vim expugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive tt 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. lie 
warned Csesar not to believe the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, thai 
the boy is striving to learn, I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as*^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where * ut ' should be used (to express 8 
purpose) f if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the affirma- 
five pronoun or adverb is used. Thus 



* eo^iti (u generally in the compounds),. Itum, Pres., eo, m, it ; fmvty ilU 
funt. Imp. ibam. Put. ibo, Imperat. i Subj. pres. eovn. Imp. irem. Part 
MTw, etarUi^. Gret eundij <ftc. 

▼ Maseilia. 



AO 



ITT 



[§ 13. 81-8a 



that nobody y 
that nothings 
thainOy 
thai never J 



not, out, 

ut nemo, ne quis^ 

ut nihil, ne quid, 

ut null us, I ne uHus, 

ut nunquam, ( ne unquam, 
Bl . (6) But if the sentence Is a anuegueneef then at nemo, Ac, should be u»ed 
82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 
pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles should paint him (Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence), 
93. Vocabulary 13. 



It remains, 

It follows ; the next thing is, 



relYquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t 



•J^t jafler rellquum est, restat, )j j,^ ^^„^^^) 
and sequitur,) > 



To desert, 

To make this request of you, 

To leave =: go out of, 

City, 

Town, 

First, 

At first 

For the sake of. 

For my sake, 

Fear, 

Unwilling, 

Glad, joyful, 



des8r8re, seru, sert. 

illud te rogare. 

excedCre, cess, cess {abUU )> 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,* i, n. 

primum. 

primo.* 

causd. 

me& causH. 

timor, oris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



(Lot.) He did it unwilling ; glad; jayfvl. 
(Eng.) He did iX tmvnllingly ; gladly: jayfvUy. 



♦ The use of the perfect auhj. in this example instead of the Ttmpsrf. will be 
jzplained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Abnt vif * he U far from mc* (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoc abait; or quod 
procid ahmty inserted parenthetically. 

» " Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

* Prima is sometimes used for ^Jirst ' but not primum for *at firatj C. 



( 14. 84-88.J Qum, 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to bieak our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that**^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
toa^ all over mth the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of douhiiug, &c. 

85. (a) When * as not ' with the infinitive follows ^ so^ or 
* such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' quin ' with 
the subjunctive. 

^^ The sentence before quin is always negative. (An interrogative 
sentence that expects the answer 'no,' is in eifect a negative sentence.) 

86. (5) * But,'' ^ hut that,* or Uhat,* after verbs of doubting, 
icnying, restraining, (fee, in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

87. (c) Aftei negative sentences the j>artlcipial substantive govexiiedi by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin^ with avbj, 

St. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 

night, 

(h) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 

deceive than to be deceived, 

(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricldam compellaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide, 

Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret. He cotdd 

scarcely be preventeii from throwing sUmes, 



i'/ QUIN. K !*• 8^^'-* 

89. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c., followed by quin,] 
^fot to doubt, non dubitare. 

There is no doub% non est dubium (it is not doubtful) 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, <&c. nihil praBtermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

Design, consilium^ i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other \ 
It cannot he denied thai it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts thai 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt thai both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees C^id^diX without crying 
out that it is all over with the army. I left nothing undone to 
finiih the business. I cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, thai 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



01. Non possiimus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 
cannot ohject to others dissentingyrom us. 
Minimum abfuit {impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Uc- 
tamoMis was very near perishing. {Or^ But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished,) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin,) 

Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used impev 

very little, ) sonally). 

Not to be far from, baud multum aoesse, or hand procui 

abesse (impersonally). 

To kill, intetfic€re, io, f^, feet. 

Of iron, iron-hearted. ferreus, a, um. 

Childron, liberi (plur.). 



b From T^ and eotiM. 



J 16. 93-97.] 


QUOMINUS. 


To love, 


amSre, av, fit. 


A letter, 


literse (plur.)* 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,*/ 


Immortal^ 


immortalis, is, e. 


w 


Exercise 15. 



4S 



93. He was within a liUle ofheing killed. ' It cannot be denied 
ihat it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
Uial duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
oery little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
ruH to love his own children. I cannot hut^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (deheo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal. ^° 



§ 15. Quominus. 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 
This quo mimu (by which the less) — j*^ eo muau {that the leea hy U). 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, * ne ;' 

' Uiat not ' by * ut.' 

a) * Ttwt not may also be translated by ^ne non,* which Is stronger 
than *vi, 

96. [C. zy.] After verbs of fearing^ the Eng.^ure and the participial 
mtbstantive are translated by the pretent or imperfed subjunctive with 
vjt (trra. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sif beatus ? What pre- 

vents Cams from being happy ? 

(Ory quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



c Anima^ the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
Inimiur, * the mnd* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, ' the 
heart.* Mena^ the intellet^ual facuUy ; the rational faculty. Hence animua should 
(K) used for mind^ when it means disponiionj spirit^ Ac. 

Wi h quid cbetat (especially when thepereon is represented by a pt on. of the 
Itrat of second person), the dat. Is generally omitted. Umess it he a pron.. it 



41 QUOMINUS. J51«*'« 98-^00 

{b) J Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come. 

( Vereor ut veniat, '/year that he will not came. 

9a {Eng.) What prevents Cains from bwng happy 1 . 

(Lai,) What prevents, by which Caius should be^ Uaa happy? 

99 VociiBULARy 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed oy quoinimtM.) 

To prevent, obstare, obstit, obstlt {dot.). 

To deter, deterrgre, deterru, deterrit. 

To hinder, impedire, Ivi, itum. 

It is owing to Caius that, per Caium stat quominus, &c. 

To endure, sustinere, tinu, tent. 

To fear, vererl, veritus ; timere ; metuKre, ine 

tui.« 
Nothing, nihil {indeclinable). 

To obey, parere, ul ifum {dot.). 

To increase, augere, aux, auct, trana. ; crescPre crdv. 

cret, (intrans.). 
By sea and land, terr& marique. 

Exercise 16. 

[/« quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease ?J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I sh^ll not endure such*'^ labours. I fear that 
he will not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you I Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nom. to the next verb. After deter^ Ac, the ace. shouki be 
expressed^ unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Timere, metuSre, vereri, are all used for fear ; but (1) if a reoereintial or 
kumblefear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxumafear of 
a threatening evil, metuere. Meltu is the fear of the mind arising from a con> 
eideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity. (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual /ear, should be used to express doubt or fear about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. FormidHre^ * to dread,' 
of great and Uuting fear 



( 16, 17. 101- 106.] INTKRROGATIVE WORIIS. 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. Questions (when interrogative pronouns or adverbs arv* not JseJ) are 
generaUy asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (fl) iVe asks simply for information. (5) Num expects 
t -c answer ^no :' (c) nonne, the answer *yes,* 

103. NS is endUie; that 19) always appended to a word, and written as its 
h^ syllable, 

\ 04. (a) Scribitne Caius ? Is Cuius writing ? 

{li) Num putas . . . ? Do you think / ( = you don't 

think, do you ?) 

(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't you think ? ( = you do 

<AmA:, don't you ?) 

Quid ? nonn§ canis similis est lupo ? TFAa< ? is no* 

a do^ like a wolf ? 



§ 17. Interrogative Words, 

105. TFAo ? (quis.) II020 ? (qut, abl. : with an adiective^ 
quam.) How does. it happen that? (qui fit ut . . ? with suhj,) 
c cur ( = cui rei). 
^^y • I quare^ ( = quk re). 
FTAcn.^ (quando?) (Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

WhitJier, 



ubi, ) f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc* 
quo, J ( eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



1 06. Have not the good and wise been banished ? Are uoi 
\i'lue and vice contrary to each other? Do men govern the 



f Quore {toherefore) is only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is. an answer is required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
v>t : hcnoe it is the proper word in expostuUUory and objurgutory a«^ntenco8 



41 QTZOMINUS. J51«*'« 98-^00 

{b) J Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come, 

( Vereor ut veniat, '/year that he will not came. 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Cains from being happy 1 > 

(Lai,) What prevents, by tohidi Caius should be^ Uaa happy? 

99 VociiBULARy 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed oy quoniimiu.) 

To prevent, obstare, obstit, obstlt (dot.). 

To deter, deterrgre, detemi, deterrit. 

To hinder, impedire, Ivl, Ttum. 

It is owing to Caius that, per Caium stat quominus, Ac. 

To endure, 8ustin5re, tinu, tent. 

To fear. vereri, veritus ; timere ; metuRre, ine 

tui.« 
Nothing, nihil {inda:linahle). 

To obey, parere, ui ifum {dot.). 

To increase, augere, aux, auct, trana. ; cresc?re crdv. 

cret, (intrans.). 
By sea and land, terr& marique. 

Exercise 16. 

[It quotidie or indies used q/* daily increase or decrease ?J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such^'^ labours. I fear that 
he toill not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you I Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nom. to the next verb. After deter, <&c., the ace, shouki be 
expressed, unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

« Timere, metuSre, vereri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverenHaioi 
kumblefear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metuere. Metus is the fear of the mind arising from a con* 
eideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity, (See D. vSreri.) VereoTy which expresses the least 
degree of actual y^r, should be used to express doubt or/ear about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. FormidHre^ * to dread,' 
of greai and lasting fear 



( 16, 17. 101- 106.] INTKRROGATIVE WORIIS. 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences, 

101. QuestiouB (when interrogaKve pronoun* or adverbs aXs* not aseJ) are 
generally asked in Latin by interrogative panicles. 

102. (a) JVe asks simply for information, (b) Nun expects 
t 'c answer 'no :' (c) nonne, the answer * yes.* 

103. NS is enditie; that iO) always appended to a word, and written as its 
last eyllabU, 

\ 04. (a) Scribitne Caius ? Is Caius writing ? 

{li) Num putas . . . ? Do you think / ( = you don't 

think, efo j/ou ?) 
(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't you /AenA: ? ( = you do 
^^inA:, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonne canis similis est lupo ? What ? is nd 
a eio^ ZiAre a wolf ? 



§ 17. Interrogative Words. 

105. TF/iO ? (quis.) Hoio ? (qui, abl. : with an adjective* 
quam.) How does.it happen that? (qui fit ut . . ? with suhj,) 
i cur ( = cui rei). 
^'^y ' I quare^ ( = quk re). 
When? (quando?) {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Wliere, 

Whence, 

WhitJier, 



ubi, ) f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc* 
quo, 3 f eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished? Are uoi 
\ i'lue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



f Quare {toherefore) is only used when ffie cauee is decidedly asked : when, 
that is. an cauwer ia required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
not : hence it is tbe proper word in expoetulaiory and objurgutory sf^ntencos 



16 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§ 18. 107-1 15 

winds ana seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Bo we not owe very much to our parents 1 
Was it not awing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very little of being killed ?'* Were not the 
waves such**' as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come yrom ?) Did all promise to help' 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not al* hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily P There are some who*®* 
deny that Caius has ifinished the business. There were* some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions, 

1 07. A dependent question is one that Is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions /o/^otr and depend on such words as to ask, 
dotibt^ knowy or not knowy examine^ try^ &c. 

109. (a) (h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be m 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by v^ietherf or by tnteT- 
rogative pronouns and adverba, 

111. Since what and tpko are also relatives^ but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quU^ quid, (not qui, quodj 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] 0^ Who, tohat, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, dec. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, nMmff iil tibi suadere deheam, I doubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



s Obs, In a dependent sentence, num is * whether j' and does not pecessarU) 
imply that vhe answer *no* is expec ted. If, however, the answer *?u>» is tx* 
pectcd, num should be used, not ne. 



} 19. 116-119.] DOUBLB QUESTIONS. 47 

(b) Queesieras ex me, ncnne putareniy &c., You had itu 

quired of me whether I did not think, &c. 

(c) Qvis es ? — Nescio, quis sis, 
118. Vocabulary 17. 



To inquire, 


quserSre, quaesiv, qusBSit, 


Of (after inquire), 


ex (with abUU,), 


To say, 


dlc5re, dix, diet. 


Well = rightly, 


recte. 


^og, 


cania, is, com, gefuU 


Like, 


similis, is, e {dai,). 


Wol^ 


liipus, i, m. 



1 don't know whether, I almost > haud scio an, or nescio an (itWi sub- 

think, I am not sure that— not, $ jianid.)» 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
oumes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to dc 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 7 
donH know whetJier he has not said well. He said that he did 
ttot^ know.'^ Balbus has not comedos far as I knoio.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un« 
done to finish^* the business to your satisfaction.' I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who^®' have inouired oi 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions, Use of * an ^ in single questions* 

118. (a) (b) In double questions 'tohether' is to be translated 

Dy utrum, num, or the appended ne; * or * hy an, 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer 'no' is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whether' is 
often untranslated, and * or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pended ne. 



48 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19« 120-122 

120. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at leasi 
nst a common practice with Cicero, <&c. When an is so used, there i& 
always an ellipse of the other possibility, which may generally be sup- 
plied without diflBiculty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd i 
BO that assent is really demanded to the suppressed altcmatioe. Tlie 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then,^ 

(13) This use of ^an* is often found in replies; between which and th« 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud scio^ 
or nescio an; dvbito an; incertunx est an; quxero an; consido an; for si- 
tan (fors sit an), Ac. {Hartung^ Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

5;^ ^ Or^ in questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by avJt in a 
proper double question ; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

. 121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 
fault or ours ? 

(b) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliquSL animi 

an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur^ 
posely, 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 

Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, is 
uncertain, 

(d) Quseritur unusne eit mundus an plures. It is a ques- 

tion whether there is one world or more, 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid refert ? What does it signify 

whether they are slaves or free ? 

(f) An*" turn quoqueest utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passion^ 

ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great diiTerence, permultum interest. 
What difference is there ] what ) 
difference does it make 1 \ iwd interest 



• In the following passage tiie suppressed alternative is so obvious, that w 
night introduce the question by * or: Cur misereare potius quam feras opem. 
11 id facere possis ? an sine misericordia liberales esse ncn possumus ? Why 
ihofild you pity^ rather than assist them if you can 7 Or, is U impossibU/br us to 
\fe liberal uni/unU pitying f 



^ 20. 123, 124.] ivcAY, MIGHT ; can, could. 49 

There is no difference, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), CSrae. 

To drink, bibgre, bib, bibit. 

Wine, Ylnum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, », /. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, Bomnus, i, m. 

Beginning, Initlum, i, n. 

Another =: a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram. Gen. altenus, Ac 

Or not (often without a verb, as ) ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^^^ ^ .^^^ qae^Unu. 

ble question), J 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
ivater ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? Is death an eternal* sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



& 20. H&w to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., when they 

are principal verbs, 

124. May; per f. Migut (permission), Licet,^ it is permitted. 



b By neene the questions are joined coptdaiwdy^ by an rum adversatively. In 
titcTU therefore the question is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
i^teaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are oppoeed to each other, either simplyi or so that it is implied that the one is 
wiore probable than th6 other {Hand).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon : the only instance of necne in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt h/sc tua verba, necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

• uEtemu9, without beginning or end, ^eternal.* ScmpUemua is ^eter- 
laMing* ^ perpetual;^ 'eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end, Sempitemua is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it if permuted^ or lawful^ by human law (positive, customary, oi 
iPiditional) : fas est, it is permitted by divine law (including the law of 

3 



50 MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 125| 126 

Pees, {mihi) ire licet, I may go, 

{Hbi) ire licet, thou mayest go, 
&;c. 
Perf. (jnthi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(Hbi) ire licuit, thou mighiest have gone* 
&;c. 
IQb. Can ; perf. Could (jpower, possiUUty). Possum,^ can, 
atn able* 

Pres. {ego) facere possum, lean do it, 

(tu) facere potes, thou tanst do it. 
&;c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, I could have done it, 

(tu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have dom it 
&c. 

126. Ought; sbovld (duty, propriety). \ /, ' _^ 

\ ^7r jr ^/ ( ^Q\yQo^ J ought, 

Pres. (me) facere oportet^ j ^ ^^^ ^ ^^' I (ego) facere debeo. 

(te) facere oportet \ *^" ^^. f^ > (tu) facero debes. 
^ ^ '^ I to do (it) ) ^ 



conscicTUie) : concessum est, it ia permitted^ comprehends both an a general 
expression. 

• Otj queo : cannot^ nequeo (Inf. quircj nequirCy like eo). Pcsaum relates to 
the ability of the doer ; queo to the feasibility {to him) of the thing to be done. 
Poemimj I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / can do it, becauee 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; / am in a condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes subjectiDe^ queo c^jec* 
tive possibility : or (in D'dderleivUs words) possum quantitative^ queo qualitatit>9 
possibility. Doderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal-'i^ 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quis- 
(fuam ai>d ulhu) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est, expresses necessity; oportet, duty or propriety; opus est, advi^ 
gieness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigeo Uijffiu 
fist, Oportet expresses the moral claim; debeo, the moral obligation of a put' 
Hevlar person to satisfy that claim. Debsre is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
'to ha ve/rom' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Doderlein is inclined 
to refer it with debiUs, to H(o, Seito, to want, 

i Or, I ^unOd do (U) ^ 



Thoushauldsf 






5 20. 127-182.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 51 

127. Pesf. (me) facere { I ought to have ) / \ ^ i i - 

oportdit \ done(U) \ i'>go) f^re -iebm. 

(te) facere oportuit j ^tTreX^ \ ^ ^'^'^ ^'^''^- 
(a) Or, with the subjunctive govenied by ' «*< ' omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,*» / ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. OCT May, might ; can, could ; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, possum^ 
oportet, or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the possibility of 
wliich is granted hy the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; mxiyfor any thing I know, 

r may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When ' muy ' = ^ may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

( mayfor anything I hiow, j potest lit 

{Fieri potest ut fallar, /may be deceived,) 

130. The perf, infin, after a past tense of a verb expressing 

duty, possibility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by 

the pres, infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duty^ 
Ac, and the prea, injjn. marks the time relatively to that verb. If it is 
meant, that the action should hope been completed before the time spoken 
oij the perf, in/in, must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] df^^May,' ^ might,' sometimes mean* can,* 

* could,' and must be translated by possum, 
[C. XVIII.] OC?"The perf, infin, must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &;c., refer. 
When the tnfin, perfect follows * ought,' ' ought ' is the perfects 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave of, servlre, servlvi, servltum {dot.). 

Taspend, or lead, a life, ag6re, eg, act. 



n Legem brevem esse oportety A law ought to be short, ^ 

Me ipsum amta oportety non mea, You ought to love me, not merely thingt 
•ckmging io m^. 



53 APPOSITION . [§21,1 '\3-l 86 

Virtuoua, honorable, honestus, a, um. 
Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctufl, a, um. 

To flhed one's blood, profundSro, fud, fQs. 
For = in behalf of| pro (governs (Mai.), 

Country =s country of one's birth, ) p^tria ae f, 

01 citizenship, 5 ' * 

To snatch away, take away, eripSre, enpu, crept. 

To take away a man's life, vltam alicul i errpCre 

Exercise 20. 

[N. B. A parenthetical *thm* in an interrogative sentence is used lo 
indicate that * an ' Is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? Wliat ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought^ to have done f No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought' we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that*' my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 

^ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub- 
stantive (without a prep<mtum) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in appontion to the former. * Alexander the conqturor 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicaie (nom. qftcr the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive of K^Atc A it is spoken. 



1 Obt, The person /rom wkom is put In the dot. This dai, may be explained 
thus : it is the pentm towards or againat whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The phiptrf. must here be used, for the imperftet would fix the duty io ihi) 
V'n« qfoBking, 



(*) i 



521.137-142.] APPOSITIOIf. Sa 

137. (b) If the substantiye of which it is spoken be femmine^ the fern, 
form should be chosen for the- substantive m ^ippoaUion, whenever 

there Is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a town,^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is tfu rulef 
though a rule that is not always observed.) 

139. (d) The English *o*,* * wherif* ^far^ standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in apposition, 

140. {Eng.) The city of Rome. The island ^Cyprus. 
(Lat.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex. 

ander the conqueror of so many kings atid nations. 
Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 

teacher. 
Philosophia magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 

of morals. 

(c) Volsiniiy oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concrematum est fulmine, Volsinii, the most wealthy 
toum of the Tuscans, was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
hy lightning. 

(d) Mdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCABULAKT 20. 

To take, cXpSre, io, cep, capt 

King, rex, regis, m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, se, /. 

Inventor, inventor, 5ris ; inventrix, icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, s. 

Manners, monds, character, m5res, um, m. 

Discipline, discipllna, ae, f. 

Frugality, frugalitas, atis, /. 

Parent, genitor, Oris ; genitnx. icis. 

Athens, Athens, arum, f. 

Branch-of'leaming, doctrfna, ae, /. 

Maker, causer, effector, 5ris ; efTectrix, Icis. 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive eivitoM^ in apposi' 
don to it in the singular; ^Carmonensea, qua est longe firmisslma totius pro- 
rindiB evvitas,* Ces. Bell. Civ. U. 19. 



54 NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 143-146 

Wisdom, sapientia, ae,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, um. 

An old man, sSnez, senis, G, plur, senum 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, vttlu, — — 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, dSlSre, aeldv, delet 

Treaty, foedus, «rl8, n. 

To renew, rCnovare, It, it. 

Exercise 21. 

143. Apiolse, a town of the Latins (Latni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent' of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot brf denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b). I have left nothing 
undone to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium* has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



^ 22. Nominative after the verb, — Attraction of the predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that U 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (5) After a verb of wishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
fnronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. (h) If the ace. is omitted before the infin., the noun or parti* 
oiple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



" O^ * Would^ or ^used to* may be considered as signs of the Impctfoet 
(Dicebat, vfould »ay; tued to say,) n Plural. 

« Inter Romam LaviGi;imque urbea. 
P Studii et dceiderii. 



J 22. 147-150.] NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 5ft 

147. (c) After verbs of declaring^ &c.« the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes^ but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the ivfin* 
after a verb of declaring^ &c., the adjective or participle is gene* 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fut. in rus, esse being omitted. 

] 19. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am accustomed to he (I 
can be) at leisure. 

(i) Vult \ '*' esse j>mci>em, > ^^ ^^^ ^ j^ ^^^ j^^ 
( esse prmcepsy ) 

/ \ k'4. ^ *^ esse paratumy ) rr ^r ^ r • j 

(c) Alt < ^ ' > xf<5 5ay* ^/ia< he is ready, 

( esse* paratus,*' ) 
Facturos"^ pollicentur, They promise to doit. 

150. Vocabulary 21. {O^ Apposition-Verhs,'') 

To become, to be made, fieri, factus. 

To turn out, «vadgre, evas, evas. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominatua. 

Tc be elected or chosen, ellgi, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment ) ^^^j^, ^^^^^ 

to an office), > 
To be born, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, videri, visus.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, redditus. 

An orator, orator, 5ris, m. 



4 Sentiendi d declarandi, 

' Cicero is fond of inserting m after vdlt, 

■ In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after yb/m, dicercj opinari, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : * ait esse paratum * " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Eriiger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of the^u^. ace. standing (with the omission of eaae) for the 
fut. in/in. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. * Vtsura et quamvis 
nunquam aperaret Ulixen.* Propert. ii. 7. 45. * VerUuraque rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat, TJieb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Rctullt Ajax | Esse 
Jo vis pronepos.* * Acceptum refero versibus, esse nocens.* < SensU medios de- 
MpmiM in hostes,' <&c. (K.) 

» By apposHiixmrverhs are meant the verbs that make no complete ptedicaiet 
bat require a noun after them, which is rather in apposiMon to the subject {tht 
Aoifi. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

* Tb appear must be translated by videri, when it means to seem ; by appar 
tre, when it means to come into sight ; to be seen ; to be svident. 



56 DATIVE AFTER ESSE. [§23. 151,, ITli; ' 

A poet, poeta, as, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, sblSre, solitus eunu 

To desire, cupSre, cupfy, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, malu, 

Rich, dives, divitis. 

To begin, coBpisse ; incipSre, cSp, cept.* 

Troublesome, molestus, a, um (wiUi dai.). 

To cease, leave off, desinSre, desii, desit i^ 

Timid, timid us, a, um. 

To go on, continue, perg^re, perrex, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151 . I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is born rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform* 
the business {omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
Tliere is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a. h, c. d.) When esse, &;c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



s Ccepi has only the tenses derived from the jterf. Cceptue ed is used for 
Its per/, before pass, infiniiivf. So deaitus eat (ceased), though more rarely. 
( Zumpt.) When he adds that the perf.y pluperf.y and fnt. pcTf. have respectively 
the meanings of the prea,j imperf.y and aimpltfuture^ I believe him to be mis- 
Cat en, for : (1) In many passages caepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the petfect, 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
with the infin, : incipio with {in/in. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
MBpi dwells more on the action begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
beginning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



I 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse either remains in t!ie 
Bccus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. (a) ExpSdit honas esse vohis, It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 

(b) Licet esse heatisy They may he happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not be neutral. 

{d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet,* I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dot., and often used v*«h a 
sentence as their aiibject,) 

It Is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dat. of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person la 
known). 

It is given, jatur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prSdest, profuit, &c. 

It is injurious, hurtful, nbcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuriSsus,* a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted** to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. T^ere is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is» not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
nous. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health' than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health 1 



y The gen. and cAJat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say ! 

Interest Cieerania esse ehquentU:* ' damnor a nolente esse bono,* (K.) 

> ' Per quam non licet ease rugligentem* (sc. mihi), (Catull.) 

* Adjectives in osw, (u)Zcn«iw, iduB^ denote being full of what the root ex- 

piesses. 

b Let-it-be-permitted to ub. 

3* 
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I asked him whether he had rather he-in-good-health or be wiae 
Yoa ought not to have Jeen"^ neutral. 



VIII. 

§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. (a) The Romans oflen used a dependent genitive where 
U€ use prepositions ; inyfor, vnth, &c. 

157. Almost every substantlTe that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost cne notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni- 
twty no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. The gtnitivt is joined attributivdy to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjective^ another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence— 

159. (&) Where we use the genitive OT the preposition *of* with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the netder is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indejtnite numerals and dem&nntraHvt pronouns. 
They are only used as quaai-tuhstantivea (governing the gen,) in the 
nom. and aoc, singular. 

(/?) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, at thai time : id 
etatis, of thai age : quid setatis 1 of what age ? 

161. (a) Gratia heneficii,^ Gratitude 'for a kindness. Mu- 

lierum Sabinarum injuriae, The wrongs done to 
the Saline women. Luctus Jilii, Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
{h) Res attencB, The affairs of others (or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia, The royal cause ; or. The 



* * The genitive is wJbjeetive, when it denotes that which does something 
dr to which something belongs : it is objective^ when it denotes that which if 
the object of the feeding or action spoken of. The objective genitive umalljf fol- 
i>ws the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



9 24. 162.] 



THE GENITIVE. 
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king's cause. Timor externtts. Fear from tDtthotU ; 
fear of foreign enemies. 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure* Aliquid 
temporis, Same time, Nimium temporis, Too 
much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? =) 
What new thing ? what news ? 
(Obs. Boni, mall, novi, falsi, are used as substantives afler 
these neuters,) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 

Gratitude, 

Benefit, favour, 

Weight, burden, ' 

Heavy, 

Light, 

Flight, escape from, 

Labour, 

Remedy, 

Anger, 



gratia, sb,^. 
beneficium, i, n, 
5nus, eris, i^. 
gravis, is, e. 
ISvis, is, e. 
fuga, 8B,/. 
labor, 5ris, m. 
remedium, i, n. 
ira, SB, f, 

Tooyerpower, (by a violent emo- > f,^^^ i,^^ f^t (literaUy to bieak). 
tion,) ) 



Care, 

Not one*s own ; of others, 

Affair, 

Difficult, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Nature, 

Of Abddra, 

Advantage =: profit, gain, 

To receive or gain advantage, 

Replies; says he. 

Compassion, pity,. 

Poor, 

What, 

Too much, 

More, 



cura, 89,^ 

alienus, a, um. 

res, rei,/^ 

difficilis, is, e. 

argentum, i, n. 

aurum, i, n. 

rerum natura. 

Abderites/ 

emolumentum, i, n, 

emolumentum capSre ; cep, capt 
< inquit (always following a word or two 
c of the reply). 

misericordia, se,/. 

pauper, pauperis. 

quid. 

nimium. 

plus.f 



■ Names from one's tuitvot town end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, <e) ; 
tors with 1 (from towns in to, turn) ; as, G, atis (from towns in wn). From 
Chruk nouns the adjectives generally end in iua (often with some change of 
root) ; also in ««, 2/e», iote9 ; and in mie from a. Those from towns of ChrecA 
origin, but not in GreeeCy usually end in fnu«. (Z.) 

f Phis, ^luria^ only in the^ng". Plur. plureSf phtra, G. plurium, &0v 
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How much. quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecl. ncul mbat). 

No time, nihil tempttris. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is nd 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care ol 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature 1 It was owing to you'* 
that I did not keep my proniises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from {ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, ' To be able,'* says he, * to converse 
with myself.'*^ How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some*°* who 
lost much time. 



J 25. The Genitive continued, (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis. 

• 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses aome individuals consid- 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as whichf every^ eachy both, 
wmcy <&c., with ordinal numerals, comparatives^ and mtperkUvces. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant, 

167. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. - 

163. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a getu, 



f UtpoBslm. 

k Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /rom, oui Qf. 
\mwigei (e, inter, de), instead cf by the genitive. ^ 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender^ not with the gen,, but with the other 
mhstantive, 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with it, and 

detcribing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It maybe used attrUmtivdy or predicaiively; as an adjective, that ie, 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numericalf the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus esti (there is need) is followed by an ablative oj 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (/) After ojms e«f, an English substantive is often translated by apa«- 
woe participle, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the ncm. to the verb sum y 
or the ace, before esse. 



In this construction the verb ^um will agree, of course, with 
its noTn. 

In the former, it is always in the third person sing. ; opus being its 
real nom, 
ITS. {Eng.) f I have need of food. 

(idU.) ^ (1) There is a business to me with food (obL without prep.) 
/ftx J Food is a business to me. 

c These things are a business to me. 
The Becond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you 7 ^ how many are jrou 7 
There are very many of you, ^ you are very many. 
Few of whom there are, = who are few. 

When ^of^ with a demonstrative or relative pronoun follows a plu- 
ral nvmera* or superlativey the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the aam^e cate in spite of *of\^ 

175. [C. XIX.] fCj* ' QfyoUf* * of us,* are not to be translated after how many^ 

or oiker numeralMy when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est (it w a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek ipyuf 
lari Tivos, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required : and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the abtativ4 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusaiivet as if it were the object required : 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl.f from that being the usual case after verbs of needing^ or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such worths, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no morey than the numeral. 



{d)\ 
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When ofiUiOf you^ are omitted| the verb will be of i\iQ first and sec 
ond pen. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consuluni, 

One of the consuls, Graecorum oraiorum prcestan 
tissimuSy The best of the Grecian orators, 
{h) Plato totius Gracuz doctissimus, Plato the most leamei 

man of all Greece, 
(c) Hordeum est frugum molUssimum, Barley is the softest 
species of com, 

Yir summo ingenio^''^ A man of the greatest ability. 

Vir excellentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 

Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta namum, A fleet of seventy ships. 

(e) Acuto homme nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 

(f) Properatij'^ opus est, It is necessary to make haste, 

(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opv^ sunty 
Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples, 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrius. 

Each (do.), nterque ; g. utriusque. 

Anotner ; one (of two things), a > ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^j^^ 
second ; one more, ) 



1 According to the German grammarians, the gen, denotes a permooMrU, the 
sM. a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the obL is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary^ To establish this be quotes : " Murena 
mediocri ingenioy sed magno studio rerum veterum, imdta induatrue et magrii 
laboria fuit.'' * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal foi 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his chat' 
aeter.* Why not as well or better, * He showed great industry and persever* 
ance; but his mind was {essentially^ and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity T Was his ingenium (the in-born 
^wer of his mind) a less permanent quality than his industria ? Zumpt says ' 
With £&76, Cicero seems to prefer the ablJ 

^ Properarc is used of vl praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a purpose i 
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Of Miletus, 

Greek, 

Roman, 

To predict, foretell^ 

Eolipse, 

Sun, 

Body, 

Food, meat, 

Drinking, drink. 

Serpent, 

Immense, 

Size, 

Lemnos, 

To find, discover. 



Milesius (162, e). 

GrsBCUs, i, m. 

Romanus, i, m. 

prsedicCre, dix, diet. 

defectio, Onis,/. 

sol, sSlis, m. 

corpus, corpdiis, n. 

cibus, I, m. 

potio, Onis, /. 

serpens, entis, eoin,gmtL 

ingens, ingentis. 

magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos," i,/. 

invenlre, ven, yent ; repsrire. re;^r 

repert.® 
consuetudo, inis,/. 
natura, aB,y. 

(often argentum, i, n. silver), 
avbcare, av, at. 
conjunctio, CniSjyi 



Custom, 

Nature (i. e. a man*s nature), 
Money, 

To draw away, 
Connection, 
Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- > f jjes ei f 
ness), 5 

( making haste, } properato. 

TTiere i» rutd qf}^ deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thales** 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says {ail^) 



fuHnare = to be in a hurry. An adj. propenu was formed from pro foriK^ 
forwards) f as inferus, exterus, from tkeir prepositions. (D.) 

■ Greek nouns in ot of the second decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or itm. 

* ' JnventOi properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
to find: reperiOf Wne ^to find out and todiaancTy implies that the thing found was 
before hid^ and was sought for with pains.' (D.). CronibU observes that mve- 
nirt is the proper word for the faadty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding what; i. e. without an aceusaHve after 
it He quotes from Cicero, 'vigOre, sapere, tnvmtr^, meminisse,' a passage 
^hich plainly proves that intenire does not exclude the notion of scanning ^ 
Aough it does not Qikereperire) necessarily imply it. 

P Thales, dtis. 

* Fari is to talk t use articulate speeth : loqui, to speak or talk (opposed tu 
locSrc, to be silent) ; dicere is to say^ the transitive form of loqui. As distin- 
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[§ 25. 171) 



that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has neeC 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of *^ Lennios ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We^ 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we hava 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? • Verre« 
used to say" that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Caesar (156). How many are there 
of you ?^ I will ask .how many there ^le of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The middle of the 

way. 
media via, 
mediae vise. 



The rest of the 

work. 
reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 
&c. 



&c. 

So, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Grsecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia' prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to poeitiofif are often translated 
into Latin, by adjective agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
end) middle^ wholCy top, &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



fished from logui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo, dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the «w 
seriion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say =: / assert^ 
%ffirmy maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Inquit (wliich Do- 
lerlein derives from injJcit, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an 
ather, and also the objections vrhich we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) I( 
18 also used in a vehement re-assertum (* one, one I say*). 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from other things 
of the same kind, but a part sf itself from another part. Thus summta moita 
is Ou mountain where it is highest : not, the higher of a number of mountains. 

• Not however, always, e. g. ' sapientia prima* {Hor.\ and, ' In hac insoli 
"jetremd estfons aquae dulcls,' &c {Cic, Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. Vocabulary 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon. 
Out o^ 
A thousand, 

If 

To survive, 

Three hundred, 

To swear. 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master =* master of a house,* 

* owner of any property,' slaves 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some — others. 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support. 
River, 
Neither — nor, 



Alpes, ium, f. 

frigtts. Oris, n. 

nix, nivis, /. 

Iiquesc5re, lieu, — ^ 

numerare, iv, at. 

ex (ablat.), 

mille Qndecl. in sing. In plur. nlUit 
ium, lbus,t (&c.) 

superesse, superful {dot.). 

trScenti, se, a. 

jurare, av, at. 

luna, SB, /. 

inf imus, a, lim. 

planeta, or es, se, m. 
^ dominus, 1, m. ; herus^ t, m. is a wuuUx 
> only in relation to his servants oi 
) slaves, '^ 

lana, 88, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii— alii. 

solus, a, um, G. solius. 

chameleon, ontis, or onis, m, 

XlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by uec or 
neque,'» 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.^' Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'^ their master. 



« MUU the adj. is indeclinable. 

» *Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
ale Bays: *in good writers nee is found usually only before consonants; r^e^tu 
oefore vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Broder*« 
Qrammar, we have from Cicero, *nec sibi nee alter!;' ' n^gu^ naufragio neque 
faicendio ;* * nee hominum ;' ' neqtte perfringi.* 



06 THE G£NITIVB. [§ 2^« 16*2-184. 

Who is there but'^ understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred cf u» have finbhed the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that' is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is th« 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26« Tht Genitive continued, (Gen. after adjectwes.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recoUedkm^ 

fear, participation, and their opposiles ; together with verbals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 

the genitive, 

(a) These adjectives have an ineompltte meaningf and may be compared 
with tranaiiivc verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of some feeling of the mind, 

183. (h) To this class belong many participles used adjec- 
tively. 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen. may almost always stand after an adjective^ 
where its relation to the adjective might be expresnd by *tnth 
reaped to* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, FuU of plots. Beneficii immemor, Apt-to^ 
forget a favour. Rei maritimae peritissimi, Verp 

skilful in naval affairs. Magnse urbis capax, Able 

to contain a large city, 
{b) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 

Amans patrise, A lover of his country. Officii 

negligens, Negligent of duty. 
(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper; of a bold temper, 

Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 

tus laboris (Cces,). Fidissima tui (Virg.). Seri 

studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Or.). 



» Potus, fis. " PoHo is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action if 
performed ; ti draught ; a liquid moaUowed : potu» is drinking^ and drink in itae{f 
without reference to the action." (R.) 

^ And in ThcUutt who has : vetus regnandi, summus aeveritatia, &c. 
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185. VOCABTJLABT 26. 
To hate, 

Couragea 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Olorious, 

Test, 

To hesitate. 

To undertaHe, 

In-such-a^manner, 

Not even. 



Odisse^ (with tenses denvea doid tb^" 
perfect). 

Tirttis, Qtis, f, 

contentio, 5nis, /I 

Veritas, atis, f, 

philosophus, i,m. 

gloriGsus, a, urn. 

jbcus, i, m. 

dubitare,^ Sv, at. 

suscipSre, cep, cept. 

Ita. 

ne— quidem, (with the word the tttn be- 
longs to between them ; nt jOco qui' 
dem, not even in jest.) 

nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. is 
not to agree with nVtU but with the 
substantive afterntn.) 
To take in good part, to receive } boni constllere,* sulu, suit ; in bonam 
fiivourably. ) partem accipSre. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, briff. 

UnmindAil, apt-to-forget, immemor, ttris. 

Negligent, careless o^ inatten 



Nothing but, 



live to. 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
Skilled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of, 



negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiOsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



» Of this verb thepeirf., pluperf.y vindfut perf. are respectively used for (that 
\b where we should use) the pree.y imperf., and simple ftU, This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotiona and operoHon* of the mind, which 
ire completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate^ I havt hated ; the 
moment I do know, I luxoe known, 

7 Dubitare, to kesUaie^ is generally followed by inf. 

* So, squi boni (or sequi bonique) facere, to take in good part r to he satieJUd, 
i^ucri facere, to turn to account; to get the credit of. In honi conmLere, boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or valuer consulere being used in its first sense 
iaccording to Riddle) of * to think upon^ whether by oneself or with others.* He 
derives it from an obsolete conso^ from which censeo is derived. Doderlein 
thinks cortrsulere meant originally * to sit down* (from the same root as «oMum, 
wWa, and perhaps «oZ-um), and that honi is an old adv. (of the same form as 
^^ ; so that honi consulas = bene consida^ or acquiescas. It occurs in Quint., 
Sen.» Ac. not, I believe, in Cicero. 
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A Dartner { consors,* tie {properly adj., one who haf 

* c the same lot). 
A lover of, attached to, amans, tis; diligens,^ tis. 

Productive of, efficiens, tis. 

Such a lover of, adeo amans, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186« All men hate (him who is) apt- to- forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy' of danger. Many are fonder of contentiou 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirouai 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner* of his glori- 
ous labour. That {Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter- a- falsehood even<* in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
[ will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ Soeiu»i * a companion ;' ' associate ;* * member of the same society ;' * sharei 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with consor§, 
ConuMf 'companion,' * fellow-traveller.' Sodalis, * companion in amusement or 
pleasure.* (C.) 

Con»orU» fortnaa eadem, toeio9 labor idem ; 
Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa eodaUB 
Vir comis multos oomUea sibi jungit eundo, 
Com-it-es, con and ' i/,' as in supine of eo, 

*• Amort expresses the affticAvim of loot ; dUigere (properly, to ckoo9t apart) the 
preference of one object to another. If therefore any thing of deliberaie dmot 
or preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Consors. Socitta would imply that they shared the Mme toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation. 

• Diligens with gen.^ his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
[n the next sentence, amantf because, though patriotism should be a princlfikj; 
i^ffection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : * that he uttered a falsehood not even in jeat.' 

* A coTuequenee; not a purpooc 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187, (a) {Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man. 

ITo make a man an accused-person of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(5) {Eng.) To bring an action against a man for bribery. 
(Lat,) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) {Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) {Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
{Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. VOCABULAEY 27. 

(AdjectiveB governing the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of^ 

In his absence, 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenaz, acis. 

capax, acis. 

cxpers, tis (ex, pars). 

reus f (from rea). 

absens, tis {adj. agreeing voUh Ike auba.). 

ambitus, fts, m. from amblre, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu is, 
' to bring an accusation about hiscan- 
vasHng :* and then, as * reum facere 
d£ moribua ' is ' to accuse of immoral- 
ittjy so to accuse him de ambitu is ' to 
accuse him of improper ^ illegal can- 
vassing^,' i. c., of bribery, 

res or pecunis repetundse ; or repetun- 
dae alovu ; properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back. 

visff iyiiolence). 

impietas, atis, f. 



♦ Ctfiiorem facere may also be foUovired by abl. with de : 
* Eum de rebuM gestia certiorem iaciunt.' 

f '* Reo9 appcllo non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re <lis- 
ccptatur; sic enim olim loquebantur." {Cie. De Orat. 2, 43,) From the oUm 
It is plain that rew had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

t Via, vis, — , vim, vi j vires, virium, Ac. Gen. vis m The., but very 
rare. 
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To prefer a charge against, reum facSre. 

To infornii certlorem facSre { lee, fact. 

To learn, discSre, didic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, planus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as'8) boys. The island of Pharos is not^ capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to*' inform Csesar of 
my design. I fear that he will not*' inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would*^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Csesar. There is no one but^^ believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He warns^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who**' deny that virtue is productive ot 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued, 

190. (a) Such a substantive bs property^ duty , part, mark, &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after ' to hi /' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under' 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



ft Non is *not:* haitd is 'eertainly notf* 'ntrdy notf* used especially with 
adJectiveBi adverbt^ and impertonal verbt, 

I *iiny,' after expertf must be translated by omnU^ *aUJ 

k When moruo does not mean to warn or advise ub to do {ornot to do) soio^ 
thmg, it takes ace, with iiyln. (not ut n<>. 
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there are various English phrases that may be reduced to this con 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; U i§ charaderUHe qf; it U ineumhcnt on; it iafor 
(the richj dtc,,) ; iti§not every one who ; any man may ; it demande or 
reqtUreef it betrays, ehowe, Ac. ; U belongt to* 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

(' It is wises* not * sapiens esl^ but *sap%adis est.*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
commonly in the^en. in Lat — <It is madness, 'dementiee est.' 

193. (6) These genitives are used in the same way with Jacerty fieri, haberi^ 
dud, 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing^ condemning, acquitting, &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoyn, it stands in the 
aeeusative. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of erimine, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,, the ablat. with de is very common. 

198. {d) The punishment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat, ; sometimes in the gen,, and often in the ace, with ad, 

199. (e) SatagOj^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the^en. . 

verbs of reminding, remembering,"^ and forgetting, the gen, ot 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accus. unless it be a neui 
pronoun, Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, rei idere 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is b 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind, Judicis est 
It is ike part (or duty) qf a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business qf a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities, Cujus^ 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business, Extremse est dementiee, It 
is the height qf madness. Suse ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domm* 
ion. 



\ tiatagert (to be doing enough) : ' tr have one's hands full.' 
I When memini and recorder signify *to make mention tff,^ memini takes 
the gtn., or ablaJt, with de; reeordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the occ 
H a person, except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary, (Z. ) 
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(b) Tempon cedere semper sapierUis est hahitum. It has 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the times 

(c) Proditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, Ty he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 
(«) Wisereri omnium^ To pity all. Meminisse prcBterito- 
rum. To remember past events : meminisse henejicia^ 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
ff) Si id me accusas^ If you accuse m^ of that. (So, ia 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To Accuse, accusare,™ av, at. 

To charge fabdy, u) get upa>,^„^- 

charge against, ) » * r 

To prosecute, . postulSre,^ Sv, it. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember \ meminisse,? recordari,<> also $a make 

i mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admbnere, commonere, ui, num. 

/p .. { miserSri,' miseritus, misertus ; miseres 

i cSre. 
To condemn, damnare,* condemnare, av, at. 



^ Incusare is * to accuse^* but no^ in a court of justice. 

•^ Properly, * to pretend a thing againat a man.' 

<* Literally, ' to demand^* i. e. for punishment. 

V With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi^ 185, x.) Imperai. memento \ 
pt. mementote). 

<> Meminiase is, * to retain in my reeoUectionf* * to rem,embpr ; * reminisci is, * to 
recall a thing to mind,' ' to recoUect : ' recordari is, * to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recollection of it.* (D.) 

' Miserari governs the ace. Miserari is ' to show compassion,' muerert, * to 
fed compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) ^ 

■ Damnare aliquem voti (or votorum), is, fo condemn a man to pay his vow (ct 
wwe) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 



J 59. 202.] THE GBHITIVB. ^3 

An Athenian, Atheniensis (162; e). 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 
To Uve for the day, forgetful, that ) .^^ ^j^^ ^.^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, > 
tt is agreed upon, it is an allowed > gQ^. {nj » 

fact, 3 

Superstition, superstitio, onis,/ 

Feeble, imbecillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, &▼, at. 

Constancy, iirmness of mind, constantia, ae, f. 

To persist, perseverare, av, fit. 

Error, error, 5ris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, 5ni8,/. 

Sedition, seditio, 5ni8,/. 

A Christian, christianus, i, r%. 

Injury, injuria, «, /. 

Adversity, res adversse. 

To condemn to death, capitiB damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 

Religion, religio, onis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiely, 
and, condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. // is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. // was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises* 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
J^o not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not*^ easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion*. Il cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



t Literally, li stands together as a cons%stent truth. 

4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued. {Impersonal verbs,) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin" 
itive {with or toithout ace.) or (fl) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, iUudj 
quod : so that they are not quite imperscftial), or a clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or {d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostrd, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.^ 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen, 
{magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb {multum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state, 

204. {b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pcenitet, tadet, fniseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What cauaca (he feeling may also be a verb (In the infinUicey or in an 
indieatite clauBC with quodf or a avJbjunctvct one with an interrogaiiM 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipubliccB inter sit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere. It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us ? 
(or. What does it signify to us ?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civitatis. It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of the state. 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



• To be explained perhaps by reference to eauedf graiid. It seems to br 
vruted that these are (as Priscian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Tor. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 : — Datum ^sse dotls. De. Quid tua, malum ! Id refert 1 
Cft, Magni, Demipho. Refert ^ ret fertt for * ad rem fert * or confert. 



(29 207,208.] 
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IHud mek magni interest, tei^ videam, It is of great 
consequence to me that I should see you. 

Vestrd interest, comraililones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
fetor. 
(£) IgMLVum poenitehit aliquando ignavuB, The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 

Me non eolum pigetstuUiticB mete, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hnt also ashamed of 
it. Tsedet me vitse, I am weary of my life. Tsedet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 
Wt. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, refert; the latter very rarely 
when a perscn is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest of,^ 



a pronoun ; principally in qwd r^ert J 
what does it signify 1 what diiTerence 
does it make 7 and mhU riferty H is 
of no consequence, or makes no dU. 
ference. 



i am sorry for, vexed at, piget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- > ^^^^ ^^^ 

satisfied with, ) 

I am ashamed of^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

I am disgusted at ; am weary or > ^^^^ ^^ . ^^ ^ pert«sum est. 
tired of, > 

' instar ; an old subst. signifying a mod*l 
or image: and as such followed by 
the genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitudt^ real or figu- 
rative. 
\ ergo, governing and following the gen*^ 
c tioe. It is the Greek ipyt^, 
donSre, Sv, at. 
corona, «,y. 
aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 



Like ; equal to ; as good as. 



On account of. 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



I What are the various ways of translating whdker^-iir ?] . 
208 What diffeiPtice does it make to Caius, whether he 
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drinks wine or water ? It makes a great difTerence to me why he 
did this. It makes a great diflference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of anotlier life. I will strive 
that no one^^ may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should*^ be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. 1 will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 
[ will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest tJuU they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (ille) one' day was tc 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue'. 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
fj 30. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeable" 
ness, usefulness, JUness, facility, &c. (with their opposites}, govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several taks a genitive without any essentia, 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens; 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
acc» of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximtu (nearest), take dat.^ but sometimes the aceu» 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- 
sivel 



jful (both actively and pas- > 
Hy) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



' Snavia ard duUi* are 'fiweet:* the former especially sweet to /he sense oi 
midling^ the latter to that of taste ; both being used gefuraUy and figuraiively 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, um. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen, or Dot.). 

LikC) similis,^ is, e ; superl. simillimufl. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,« paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- ) ^ 

tent with, ) 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable > affinis,* is, e. 

with, ^ 

Survivinff \ ^P®^^*®^'* ^^^^ ; used sutstantively, « 

t • survivor, 

(The following are often followed by ' oc^ ' to express di purpose or 

object J for which, &c.) 
Bom, natus, partic. of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character, obliging, commodus,c a, um. 



like our * sweet J JueunduSf that which directly causes joy and delighi, Oratua^ 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Amcenu^, agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sightf though extended to othe{ things by later writers. 
DvJcia delectantgu^toTi^em; suavia odore; 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amaena vocamus. 
DSderlein thinks that amoBnum is not ' quod amorem prsestat,' but is a B3mcopi} 
for arUmoBnum^ as CanumuB for CanimaencBf and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

^ SimUis takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exci)ption ; but to express, like me, khn, <&c. (i. e. eqtud to), theg«n. 
should be used : 

. Ille tut similis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi simiiis, faciem qui servat eandem. 
' Similis expresses mere resemblance : (squalis denotes mutual and absolute 
tqwdity ; par, mutual congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

J Alienus also governs the abl., and especially with ab, < In the sense of di^- 
incUned, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

» Hostis, properly a stranger; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Inimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as swh generally 
take the <2a/. 

* Also to be impUcaled or concerned in (a conspiracy, Ac) ; an object (ol bu«. 
tidon). 

b jBqualia and super^ea have usually a dot. ; but the former more commonly 
%geA,, when it signifies a * contemporary,* (Z.) 

• Commodtts (from cofn^ modus)^ commensurate with. 
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Inconyeajent, i:nsuitable, incommodufl, a, um. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, . inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, procliyis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tia 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, m^f. 

Lust, Jbido, inis,/. 

Age = time of life, etas, tatis,/. 

{Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kings with peaaaniai 
(La<.) Conmion to kings vnih peasants 

Exercise 31. 

^Should invtnire or rtptrirt be used for finding what has been sought 7 (177, o.) 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are born for virtue. 
It cannot be denied tliat it is very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not*' useful for 
that purpose (re*). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.** Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those* '* of- 
others. He says that he is not* chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Idoneua expresses a natural JUneas actually existing, but that requires to be 
observed, made amnlable, or (if spoken of a person) called forth, Aptus ( :s con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fitness, now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

\) /^icm^itf necessarily requires a purpo9« to be mentioned OP implied. Aptus 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what isjEI 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer, to be atUd upon. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus, spoken of a person, 
describes 9iJUness that may never be observed or caUed forth: aptus, a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth, and is ready to act. {Idontv^s from 
'deo, as vUroneiu from uUro, (D.)] 

A Nostri, gen. pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but»^ thinks it inconsistent 
virith your character to keep your word. I wished to bfe like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts^ (jS^^')* ^ ^^^^ strive to discover what is*'^ expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
noi fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat. for ddightful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those ol 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character* Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those **^ of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he'^^ not have spent^*' a more 
honourable life ? It was oioing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-leaming. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato" than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot Jmt^^ take these things ingoodpart,^ 
I will strive that nobody^* may pity me.^ Is wisdom peculiar^ to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*** into a very de- 
Ughtful place. 



§ 31. TJie Dative continued, 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person to, for, or against which any thin^ is done. Hence — 



• Begin with * Caton^ and go on with *than Pompey.' 

f *Na' even Balbus is.' f MUerct^ not mwereri. See 201, r. 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis* 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring >• ol 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and ^eirz^ o,i^y) ^o, 

217. 05" Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace, expresses the immediate, the 
dat, the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the preposUumSf cuMf inUr, 
and sometimes ad, 

(b) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, juvo^ lada^ ddeda^ 
and offendo govern the ace, 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify command,^ rego and guberrm govern 'the ccc., 
<emp«ro ajid moderor the occ. or <2a/. 

220. Tempero and moderor with the (ia/. are * to moderate,^ ' re- 
vfrain within proper limits :' in the ace. * to direct ' or ^govern,' 
Temperare ah aliquSL re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam aetatem cum seternitate, 

Compare our longest life with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comparat. He compares man 

with man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives 

of loth of them together. 

(b) Libris me delecto, / amuse myself with hooks. Offendit 

neminem. He offends nobody. Hsec Is&dunt oculum. 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jGvat, 
Fortune helps the hold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling. Tempo- 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injuria, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition In English.) 
Advise, siiadere.i suas, suas. 



b Jvbeo takes ace, with injin. It may be followed by vd^ with wbj. If UBe<) 
absolutely, without the mention oi vl person, (Z.) 
( Monert (properly, to make a man think of something, D.) calls Ms attenttov 
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Believe, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 



Help, aid, assist. 

Heal, cure, 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 
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( credere, credid, credit; (also toonAt/^. 
C with accua. of whcU is entrusted). 

impPrare, av, at. 

placSre, plaeu, placit. 

displicSre. 
^ invidere, vld, vis (it may also have accui^ 
V of the tfung grudged). 

auxiliari ; subvSnIre, ven, vent ; succur* 
rere, curr, curs; opitulari, nublCvaK 
and juvare take the accus.^ 

mederi.i 

ntfeere, nocu, noclt. 

indulgere, induls, indult. 

lave re, fav, faut. 

nubSre,™ nups, nupt {properijf to vei!). 

parere (of the hxtbit) obedire {oijHwUou 
lar acta). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscSre, ignov, ignot. 

persuadgre, suas, suas. 

resistere, restrt, restit. 

parcBre, pSperc et pars, pars et parcrt. 

i minari (with accua. of the thxng threQi- 
ened). 

comparare ; conferre,'' till, coUit. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense. Hortari appeals to his will; svadere^ to his underaioitd- 
mg. Suadere is to aitempt to persuade; perauadere is to adviae efectucUly; te 
perauade. 

It AurUiari (to make oneself a man's atmZmm), to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenia; properly to make youil^uly powerful^ active; 
hence) to hdp (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; aupport. OpUulari (from opea)^ to aid with one*s meanaj credit, re- 
sources, a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Suboenire (to come-under, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to siuxour. SubUvarCy to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to alleviate, miHgate, 
UgJJen. (R.) AdjUvo and auxilior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted nuded assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase; enhance. (C.) 

I Medsri (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the ^icl 
perton, or to the operation of the physician; sanare, to the diaeaae, or to the 
Tperation of the medicine. (D.) 

»■ Tb 6« married is nuptam ease, and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo. 

■ Conferre (t« bring together), coniendere (to stretch together), eomponere (to 

4* 
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To oe angn with, \ ^*^^' ^'**^^ ' suocensere (of dtep last 

\ ing rt8tntmen£)^ both govern dative. 
To injure, hurt, laedere, lees, Ises {accua,). 

To delight, amuse, delectare, av, at {accus.). 

To ofiend, offendSre, fend, fens (occti*.)* 

' He ffireatma me toith death ' should be 
In Latin, * threatens dea;Gi to me.' 

Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the aruwer would be *no ' 7] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can^' com 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that** he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry • with vices', not with men. *He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcamis). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
hjm whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone '• 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think** that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows" a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unmlttngly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who*'* grudge me my glorv. 



§ 32. TTie Dative continued, 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxtapo9ttion for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them* From their meaning, one should 
fay that conferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious^ 
IS soon as they are brought together : contendere^ to institute a dose comparuon. 
Ramshom says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly eimUar^ and 
form, as it were, a Tpair (par). But Cicero has : ' conferre pugnantia, compararE 
WtUrariaJ 
^ Siuxeruire^ because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
ber^e, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, ob, 
jpriB, sub, con, govern the dot. 

(fi) Many of those compounded with ab, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abful. 

To be present, adesse,<i adfui (hence, to Hand 6y). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- j ^^^^ 

cial to, ) 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to ) r^YmesBe 

command, ) 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > pjodesse.* 

vantageouB to, > 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satia&cSre, fee, fact. 

To confer benefits on, bene£Lc8re, fee, iacU 

To prefer, anteponCre, ptfsu, ptfsit. 

To reckon one thing qfUr, 1. e, ) ^hSMre, Mbu, habit, 
as mfenor to another, ) 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or , 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
toeal relation. (G.) 

4 Pretaens is used as the participU of adesse. Prmserdem ease expresses an 
immediate audible or viaible presence ; adesse, presence generally, within some 
fphere belonging to us. An expected guest adeat, when he is wWiin our tDolU; 
kut to be pra»en», he must be in the aarne room with ourselves. Adeaae relates 
<o a pcraon or thing to which one is near; inter ease, to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

' Abeaae is simply to he abaent or away; not to be there, Deeaae Is spoken of a 
thing that is toanting, thepreaence of it missed, because necessary to the comp^^ 
neaa of a thing. Deficere is the inchoatvve of deeaae, oBprqflcere to prodeaaee. (D.) 

• Prodeaae drops the d before those parts of ntm that begin with a consonant. 
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Eng, To prefer death to slavery. 

£^ { To reckon slavery after death {posthabere servltutem morti). 
( (Or, as the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. • Better ' when it means ^jtreferahle^^ * more taHsfadary^ should be 
translated by «a/itt«.] 

228. It is wise^' to prefer virtue to all things {transit, both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
iays that he was not engaged in the battle. Tt is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will not* be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing** to honourable conduct. 
Hoto does it happen that all of you ^'^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is letter to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us*'^ have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
ivere some who^®' preferred death to slavery. 



.229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. or atx. without difTerence of meaning.) 

To flatter, fawn upon,' adulari, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacere, jacu, jficit. 

Attend to. consider, | "' with^.^.r'*' **"' ^""' '" *^'*'*"*' *" 

c antecellBre, cellu (rcry rare) ; praestare," 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prsstit, praestit {dai, best wUh ante- 

i cellere). 
Pjj^ji ( def icCre,* fee, feet (to revolt from, a, 

C a& ; to, ad. Also with aeauXo desert). 



t Sen note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
* Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

'f Translate as if it were, 'would be wanting neHher to the time nor^* <ftc. 
V So also the other verbs of going before^ or surpcusing: ante-' or pr«^ cedem 
currefe, -venire, vertere, Ac. ^tecedere has only the aec, in prose. Z,) 
^ See 227. r. 
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^ desperare (also with de which governa 
To despair of, } the. oA^., lience desperatuc, given 

V . over). 
To make sport of; make merry < illudere, lus, lus (also followed by m 
with, mock, c with cuxub, or abUU). 

Fall upon seize upon (of cares, > i^cessere,! cessiv. et cess, cesslt. 
<&c., assaihng the mmd), ) 

Wait for, praBstCiari, atus." 

Rival, emulate, semulari, atus.<^ 

Accompany, comitari, atus. 

r praebere or prtestare se for tem (the lattei 

To 8how oneseU brave, Ac. J implying actUm ; the former not neces- 

I sarily so ; prsbSre se, to thow one 
t self; praestare se, to t^tom oneself). 

Orief, ' dalor, oris, m, 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. ^ 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father 
Attend to what"* (pi.) will be said. Let us not jOiatter the power 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory) 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] / almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show" a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
{omms) army. It was owing to you'* that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but** 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without" making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



' So also invadere, 

* Expectart expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; oppertrt^ to 
oe keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; prcestolarij to be in readiness 
n ptrform a service, (Rid. after DdderUin.) 

* jEmulor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy t it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or efurpaa* a pcraonn 
<rhich may, or may noty be caused by envy. 

b < niuU ' Is here rel. ( ^ those thinga^ which). 
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§ 33. The Dative continued, ( Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) DonOy* circumdo, and several other verbs, take eithei 
a dative of the person and an accu^a^ive of the thing; or an accu 
sative of the person and an ablative of the f Azng. 

Verbs of fearing take a da^ of the person ybr tr^om one feara 

232. (a) Cirdumdat vr^em muro ; or, circumdat murum urM, 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem inu 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233 Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dot, of person with ace, of ttdng; or. aoc, oi person 

with abl, of thing,) 

Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre,d spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdSre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induCre, indu, indut. 

C exuSre, ezu, ezut {accus, of person^ ab- 
Strip off, < UU, of thin^. With accus. ofdy ' to 

( throw off,' • put off,' * divest oneself o^' 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludSre, interclus, Interclus. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

' cavfire, cav, caut (cavfire aliquem ;* to 

guard against ; be on ont^s guard 

against g cav^re alicui, to guard ; 

watch overs cavgre or sibi cavere, to 

be on one^s guard), 

f consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aliquerm 

I to consult; consulSre alicui^ to consuU 

T* consult, ^ for a person ; to consult his interest s 

consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ct(p5re* alicui ; cupere, cuplv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ^ prospicgre patrise. 
one's country, ^ providere patrias. 

c imponSre (aliquid alicui) ; with dat. only 
To lay upon, J , ^^ impose upon.' 

incumbSre rei ; incumbere in rem, toap* 
To lean upon, -J ply oneself vigorously; to devote on^ 



To beware, 



r mcumoer 
<? ply one 
( self to. 



*■ JBo, impertire tr impertlri. « So, inspergCre. 

* Also cavere ab aliquo, or ab aAqua re. * Sot bene, male^ Ac, velle alfcul 



5 33. 234, 235.] 
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CrueUy, 
Almost, nearlyj 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare. 

The state, 

To take a camp, Ac. 

Humanity, human feeling 
Flight, 



A wall, 



A »Unu wall, 

234. [C. XX.] iTr In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope ; pene or psne. 
ara, ae,/. 

impedimenta (pZur.)proptrly hinai uiues. 
castra (ptun). 
agger, ^ris, m. 
fossa, 8B,/. 
parare, av, at. 
i respublica, reipublicae, reipublicae, rem- 
c publlcam, d.c. 

( exuSre ; 1. e. ' to strip the enemy {aec) 
I of their camp ' {ablai.), 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, SB,/. 

' murus, i, m. (the general term ; mcsnia^ 

from munire, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies; paries, 

Stis, the wall of a building, allied to 

. pars, portio, &c, ; maceria, allied to 

margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 

substantives standing befoie and spoken of 

used adjectivdy^ and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard {sulj,) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that®* he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. Ii 
remains that {ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
Ca3sar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus no\ 
tt) throw off his human- feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 
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^ 34. Verhs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a maxt 
eoTtietf or genda another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where toe 
should use ihe nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and on adjective 
after *to he^ may often be translated into Latin by the dot, of 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb * have ' may often be translated by 
9um with a dative.*" 

{Eng.) I have a hat. I have two hats. 

{Lat.) There U a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the aec. tSter* have* will be the nom. before * to bet 
the nom. before * have,* the dat. after ' to be.* 
239. (e) In ^ e«f mt^t nomen,* the name is either in the nom., the dot., or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case oi 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction^ the name being attracted into the case oi 
mihi, (K.) 
340. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, In an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex LacedaemoniDrum, venit Atticis aux- 

ilio, Pausanias, king of ihe Laced<Bmonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians, 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicae dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to ihe state. 

(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio erit, He will he odious (or, an object of 

dislike) to himself. 
(rf) Fuere Lydiis multi ante CroBsum reges. The Lydiawi 

had many kings before Crocus, 
{e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 

— ~ ■ V ■ » I .1- - I II . I ■ .1 

i So* can haivi* may be translated by * potest estte.* 
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MarcitiSf whose surname was afterwards Coriola- 
nus. — Fonti nomen Areihusa est, The name of the 
fountain is Areihusa. (Nomen Mercurii est mihi, 
My name is Mercury.) 
(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me, 

242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by tipo datives.) 

[\) With auxUio (assistance). 

Come, Tenlre, ven, vent. 

Send, mittSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culpcBj vUiOj criminu 

To impute as a fault, culpae dare, ded, dat (with ace. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > vitio n vertSre, vert, vers (with aee. of 

&ult, ) thing), 

]3) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. o{ thing) 

To be a hindrance, Impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 

To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honor! esse. 

To be very advantageous, magnae utilitati esse. 

m^ . < sibi velle; mihi tibi. Ac, to be used ac- 

lo mean,' < i^ 

C cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ^ se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, c projicere, jfic, ject. 



V VUium is any JlaWi bUmishy OTfavU; whatever makes a tldng imperfecL 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons. Culpa 
iBfauU; whatever is blajnable; hence vUium may be used for cylpa^ but culpa 
not always for vUium, Scdus always implies a tncked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence, caution, &c. 

k Aprcemium is given to reward, with reference to the m^erit of the recerver: 
% danum, to produce joy, with reference to the gratuitoumess of the gift : a 
munuM, to express affection or favowr, with reference to the seniimenit of thu 
giver. (D.) 

i PrUirrum is * what a person may be reproached with :* opprobrium is * what 
He «i (or has been) reproached with ;* * a reproach* actually made. (D.; 

k That is, not what on£s meaning is, but what one means by such conduct, 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, b quite 
correct: (See Cic. Sest. 11; Cses. B. G. 1, 31.) 
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iC EKi.] fV * WuU is sometimes used for ^how* (quam): sometimes fo^ 
'?iow great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." It loaa 
meing to you, that I did not throw myself at Ceesar's feet. It 1:9 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests^ of Caius. I 
fear that these things will notf'' prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such''> a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest (see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howP advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me cw a fault. He pro- 
mised* to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought*^^ a charge of immorality against Caius P'' 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com- 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 



«» G. it. 

■ Part, in rus with the proper tense of mm. 

* Say : < It is for a great honour. 

P ' How ' must be translated by quanttu. 

« With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran- 
niwe notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, aitirt (to thirst) r= ' to desire as a thirtty man desires ;' hamre 
zs^ to fear, and express my fear hy ahuddering ;* propcrare mortem, 
'to catue death, and to cause it in kaatej — ^This fig^urative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

347. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro» 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis* 

ited the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pedibus 

obiit/ Pythagoras travelled oyer many countries oj 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

vdth me, 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave, 
Ceram dlere, To smell of wax, 

(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin, Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins, 

ft^'^. Vocabulary 35. 

{T\xtnailvce compounds of IntranaUwe Verbs.) 

Attack, aggrSdi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adire,* adii, adituih. 

To enter into a partnership, coire societatem; coeo.^ 

To stir out of the city \ ^^™ ^^^^ ^^^'> "^^ excedgre, cess, 

c cees. 



«U is more common than the aee. ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going out, should be followed by e or the tM, But Livy has urlem 
txcedere, 
' Ob in oherro. Ac, seems to De an abbreviation of amb, d/i^r. (D.) 
• VU^e is, to pay a visit as vl friend or companion i adire, to visit on husi- 
KM, or in consequence of some toant; eonvenire^ to visit, on butineaa or not i 
to/utore, to pay a complimeniary visit. (D.) 
t The compounds of eo have generally perf. u, not ivu 
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To axceed the bounds of mole- ) ^^^ excedgre. 

ration, ) 

To die, mortem oblre, obii, obi turn) obeo. 

To caU upon; have an interview j convgnlre, ven, vent. 

with ; hence, to speak to, S 

To come to a determination ; to j consiUum inlre. 

adopt a resolution, ) 

To encounter death, mortem oppgtSre, petivi, pctii, petit." 

To smell of, dere, olu et olev, olit et olet. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) rgdyi^^e.^ 

smack of, i 

To taste of (i. e. have taste ur ( sapSre, io (per/, rare, saplv et Mpa 

flavor of), i sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, xv, It. 

To boast of, gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, d»lere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, pr»terv5hi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo fere (' almost pobody*). 

Coast, ora, ae,/. 

Speech, oratlo, onis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitaa, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. etf. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 

To dream, somnlare, av, at ; somnium, ' dream. 

Herb, herba, as,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to permade 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He publighed-a- proclamation that nobody'* should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



■ Obire mortem^ or diem supremum (for which obire is used with the aoc 
omitted), is only sppken of a natural death, which the mortem obietu simply 
niffera ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it trith^rmiuBi^ 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning of forth; thus redotere,^ *tA 
smell forth ;' *to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening pre&z : Dbder- 
leva thinks that, od mch, it is possibly the Greek ipi. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered'*^ 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{SicUia). Three hundred of us'^) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not^' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he will enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as') Cicero. I cannot but'* grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human- feeling'. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



' § 36. TJie AccTisative continued, 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceo, to give informaiumf prefers the ablative with de. 
After petOf and sometimes after the other verbs of beggingy the person 
is put in the obL with a : and after rogo, irUerrHgOy &c., the thing often 
stands in the abU with de. ' 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appontion accusative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of callings appointing to an office^ considering. 
Ac, together with facioj ejffidOy reddOy Ac 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With facio and efficio a sentence with ut is often found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of thi 

iecond, it is generally omitted. 

{Eng.) The sun makes all things (to) flourish. 
{Lot.) The sun makes that all things should flourish 
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{Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lot,) He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] Oc!r*i^or' and ^as' are to be, untranslated^ 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, Racilitis asked 

me my opinion first, 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepultur& llber(tm pas- 

cehaty Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

far the burial of their childrei, 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam ? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socr&tes totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world. 
(c) Mesdpotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 
phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 

avarice render men blind. 
(</) Fac ut sciam,^ or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 

know. 
Temperantia s€dat appetitiones, et efficit^ ut h<B rectas 

ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 

causes them to obey right reason. 

257. Vocabulary 36 

Ask, rtfgSre,* Sv, at. 

«^ J petere, petiv, petii, petit {per9on to be 

' ( governed by ab,). 



V In comic writers the ooe. is often expressed : ' Evm ita faeiemu§f nt quod 
viderit, non viderit.' 'Ego te/aciamfVLt miser sis.' JNeque potui Vene^em 
faoerej ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petere and rogSre are the most general expressions of a wUfi to obtain^ 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poteHire and 
trarey but somewhat nearer to orSre, Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
to the permm applied to, petere to the favour asked. PosttdSre and exXgen 
denote a timple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the wiU: but in postvlare the stress lies on the vuh and irtU 
of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal ob^igatian of the per 
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Beseech, obsecrare, ay, at. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Abjure, ' obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcere, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedttcere. 

Conceal, celare, av, St. 

To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus doc6re (i. e. 'to 

lyre, V teach him with the strings'). 
To think =- to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion ^ < censere^ (the word for dtUvering on 

to deliver it as my opinion, C opmion in ike aeTuUe-fumae), 

_,,,,, ^ , • J « C existimare:=ex8B8timare,*to pronounce 
To think = to reckon, judge,con-\ . , ^ _ , J , u-. 

., »- -o I judgment after a valuation ;' arbitran, 

C * to decide as an arbiter.' 

To think, as opposed to knowj opinari, atus. 

Not only, but also, \ '^^'^ solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

c — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de {the perMn in ooctw.). 
Again and again ss most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, tis, m. 

Just ^ fifdr, right, equitable, equus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many' things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I CLsk you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing'' ' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^^ from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



eon against whom it is made. PoacHre and Jkigitare denote an emphaiie de- 
mand : but the poscens only demands in a decided manner^ from a feeling of 
right or power, the JkLgitana with pauUm and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) llemce Jtagiiare may be ' to demand imporiuTuUely ^ 
toimporiune.* 

X Censere is followed by the ace with infin. ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
/olbiMK^ by tU with the ntbj. ; but the ut is often omitted. 
' hte is the demonstrative of the second person * that qf youraJ 



W THE ABLATIVE. [§ 37. 25d-261. 

I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the wholi< 
world. Religion toill make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace) should^' spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with aec,) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; praBterit.* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, decet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng.) It ia becoming (or unbecoming) to (or tn) an orator to be angry. 

{Lot*) It hecomea (or mitbeseema) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aanSre and medsri^ which relates principally to the skill of the 
phyaician? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of us,^^ unless I 'am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,* have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can** cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', bat even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much, to speak Uule. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.* It does not escape me, how odi- 
ous^* impiety is to the good. 



XI. 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrum^nty and 
oilen the cause or manner* 



* Censebat. Cenaire should be used when the opinion is the expreaaian of a 
tettUd conoiction, 

* Ldtet me and IfUct mihi, though they occur in Juatiny Plinyy &c., should bt- 
Lvoided. rc.) 



J 5*7» 263-266.J the ablative. ©7 

:J62. (h) The price for which a thing is bought, ioid, valued, or 
ione, is put in the ablative, 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvo, dec, are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives oflen stand alone in the genu 
ttve, especially after verbs of valuing aX such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) T\irUi and quanti (with their compounds), pluria^ mindriSy always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing^ magrd^ parvi^ maximi, minimi^ 
plurimiy also stand in the gen. ; but magno^ permagnOf and parvOf are 
found in the abl. also with ceatimare. With verbs of price^ magnOf per- 
magnoj parvo^ minimOf plurimo^ nimiOf vt/i, stand in the abkUive. 

(e) The substantives, ./locct, naucij nihilij pUi, <&c., also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of valuing. 



^"^. ?are not used, but J"^^ 
Mqjona^ > c pltaru. 

865. (a) Terra vestita est JloribuSy Jierbis, arhdribus, frugihis. 
The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comibus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti talentis unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) VenditOri expedit rem venire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris fado, 1 value you more every day. 

(e) Totam rempublicam Jlocci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of w*ol (or, as we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. Vocabulary 88. 

To Talue, estunire, av, at. 

To hold cheap, panri pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

m _^ ' ( stare, stSt ; or constare (with dot, ci 

*»~^ I p^«n). 

To leli (intrans.) ; to be sold, venire,« eo, yen!?, and ydnu, 



b The passage in Phsedrus, ^ Multo majori* alapsB mecum veneunt/ is per 
L ups the only instance. (B.) 

9 \ 6nire ^ venum ire, to go to MZe, from an old substantive vfnvM, So; ve- 

5 
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To sell, vendere, yendid, vcndlu 

To buy, SmSre, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, minoris. 

For as much— cu^ tanti^quanti. 

For just as much as j for no more ) tantldem-quanti 

than, ) 
For how much, quanti 7 

!Foo dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing of; nihili lacSre. 

Not to care a straw for. } ^^^^^ ^^^'® (lUeraUy, to mak^ i. e. 

C reckon it *(U a lock (if tDOoP,) 
Not to care that for it, non h^jus facSre. 

Peck, mttdius, i, m. 

Wheat, triticum, i,?i. 

Sesterce,<i sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, 5ris, m. 

{Eng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 
(Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 
fC. zxiii.] S;^* When one^ twOy Ac, mean one^ twoy (&c., apiece or for eacfi^ they 
roust be translated by the dUtributive numerals, ain^di, btnif dkc. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pani) much Wood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body^' who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care (hat for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what*" com 
is selling for. 



nun-dSre, ven-d?re:s venum dSre. Tacitus has posita veno^ exposed for ^ale 
V^neo is conjugated like eo, having venii rather than vsntm for perf.^ and impert 
v&iiebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

A A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A t]tuni- 
mnd aeaUriU made one aeaterHumj which was a «U7ii, not a ooif?^ 

* Oenis In diem asslbus. 



) 38. 268-273.] the ablative. 99 

^ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding^ finings loading, &c., and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, enq>tying of, 

govern the ablative, 

269. (6) But of these ^eo and indfgeo (especially the latter) govern the geni* 
/tvealso. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (io prose) by BLyreposUionJ 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the gemtwe^ when it means ^to obtain sovereign 
power over.* 

272. (a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 

(b) Res maxime necessariae non tam arlis indigent, quain 

Idboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses bello liberantur, The Athenians were 'res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden, 

(d) DivitiiSj nobilitate, viriJms, multi male utuntur. Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hrcYi poVltus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria, 

273. Vocabulary 39. 

(Verbs goveming the ablative.) 
To deprive of, privare, av, at. 

To bereave of, deprive of, • orbare, av, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) ^^^^^g 5^^ ^^ 

enemy), > 

To be without, \ carere,h carui d cassus sum, carll et 

( cass. 

t With defend^Cj exaohgrej exonerare^ levHre, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
erred. (Z.) 
V ExpilSre, compildre aie * to plunder y* as robbers. 
H Canrc is simply * to be vnthmU :' egere Is *to need, lowmi^ indSg^re {a 'to 
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[§39, 273 

To stand In need o^ need, re- ( Sgere {aldai. or gen.) or indigSre {iskkh 
qnire, I u stronger) egSre, egui, . 

To ftee ftom. »t free fro^^ re- ) ^ .^ 

lieve from, > 



from, 
To use, 

To discharge, perform. 
To enjoy, 
To feed on, live on, eat. 

To boast o^ 

To make the same boast, 



To rest or lean upon. 

To rejoice. 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Quite, 

Debt, 

A heavy debt. 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



Gti, Gsus. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi (stnmger), 

frui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik (no j>erf.). 
( gloriari ; also followed by cU * and bj 
C 'in* when it signifies * to glory in,* 

idem gloriari. 

niti, nisus and nixus ; in allquo niti, ic 
'to lean on a person for support, 
thai if, ' to rest with' in the sense of 
j, (Upending upon his exerUona^ &c 

gaudere, gavisus. 

medi(dna,i e, f, 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,/. (obL i.). 

plane. 

ffis alienum, another man's money ; 
es ssris, n. copper. 

magnum sbs alienum. 

gravitas, atis,/. 

morbus, i, m, 

perverse. 



{Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, <&c.) use of it. 
{Lot ) Ut ill {perversely f &c.) 



feel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an oefoofi- 
tage desired, ear9re is simply, * to be without a desirable good,' egire^ ' to b« 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation ol 
Cicero's definition ; that carire is 'egere eo quod habere velis,* 

i Also with a, ab, 

k Vesei ia the most general expression for supporting life by food, including 
sdsre and btbere as the actions of meriy pasci and pot&re as the actions of beasts. 
When vesn relates, as it generally does, to eatings it denotes any manner of eat- 
Ing, dismngf swallowing, <&c. : whereas edBre, comedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
purpote of eating, the support of life ; in ederej the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

1 MeduxmientuM or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its nuUeriul 
substance, tiaitis prepared by an apothecary : medicina, with reference to its keair 
ing power, as it is prescribed by aphysician; remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
igainst an in: pending ecU. CD.^ 



) 38. 274-276.] the ablative. 10) 

Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indieB^ or by quotidie^ytlien^hsn 
is no progreagite increa»e from one day to another 7] * 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise'. I rejoice that 
you are quite without fever. The body, to be (ut) in good health, 
requires many things.*^ Nature herself admonishes us every 
day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 
my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. It was owing to you*^ that I was not bereaved of my 
children. But a little more^^ and Caius would have been bereaved 
of his children. // is not every man who can think nothing of 
pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 
May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 
to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 
depends upon you alone {in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 
(gen,). 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudus altSro pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving of, dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a, urn. 

Banished, extorris, is, com. gend. (firum ex ttrrS^ ■ 

Relying on, fretus, a, um. 

Contented, . contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, praeditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, <&c., esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, dnis,/. 

• Adjectives signifying toant orfreedomfrmn (vacuus, liber, Ac), take theaU. 
» the abU with a, ab, 
■> Dignus and mdigmtB are (less commonly) followed by ihegemiipe, 
■ ProfUgus is one who has fled from his country ; exaiU and extoni§ imply 
that the person is under sentence of banishment. Extorris relates rather to the 
misery of the exile ; exsulf to his jmnvshmeni and disgrace, (D.) 



102 TR& vocATiVK. [§ 39. 277, 27« 

Punishment, poena, m^ 

Severe (of punishment, Ac), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, motus, us, m, (what dedena. 1 why 7) 

Reality, ^ res, rei,/. 

N^ame, nomen, mis, n. 

(Eng.) He deserves to be loved.* 

{L(U.) He id a deserving (person) who ^unUd be Urved (dignus est 
^t amUur), 

{Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 
(Zaz/.) To affect ( = visit) a man with punishment (aliquem 
poent afficSre). 

Exercise 43. 

27/. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot but tMnk^* these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me with** severe punishment. I have said this (p/.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus'was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot be doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who**' deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative, (^Attraction of the Vocahve,) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.p 

• So, he doeBnot deaerve to &«, t&c, * indignus est, qui,* &c, 

P Examples in poetry are MattUine pater^ aeu Jane UbenUua audit, (Hor.N 
Tune iUe itdrynm Phineua rex inclyttts orte ? 7\« Phaebi comeSy et noeiro dilecte 
parentil (Val. Flac.^ So in Greek ifAi^tfi if o^w y^mo I (Theocr.) (K.) 



( 39. 279-281.J the vocative, 103 

Another vocative has generally preceded, and tills second vocative is 
aiti adedmio agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase '7nac/« virtute esto !' (a blessing on your valour ! OTf 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
macU being the vocative of mactus from mag-eref^ (to increase, enrich, 
Ac). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of macte with the infinitive. (See example : juberem made virtutfi 
ease.) (K.) 

279. (b) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
ipposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with sdusy unusy 'primus, 

280. (a) Made virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or,. 

^ Go on in your valour /' 

MacH virtute, milites Romani, este ! Oood luck, O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 

{b) Audi tu, populus Albanus ! Listen, ye people of 

Alba ! 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate ! Hail 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

of his country ! 

281. Vocabulary 41 . 

Dutiful affection, piety ' pietas, atis, f. 

Towards, in (with accus.). 

e ave, salve" {imperatives of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell I j gation — ^vale, valeto is ordy fare- 

( well !). 

The toga,t \ '°^^ ®' -^^ ^^ opposed to the ma^ 

C tary cloak^ it means the civil gown). 

« The root mag (the Greek fxey) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnua 
and mcctdre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' Pte^is dutiful affection (towards the gods^ one's parents^ relationSy country^ 
and even benefactors)^ arising from a natural/eeling : caritas (properly their dear- 
nets to us) is founded on reason ^nd. Sijust appredaticn of their value. 

■ That a»e was a vujmmg^ salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
MPtabiisned. Suetonius makes saboe the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
tion. {Se% Habickt.) 

» A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
Dary dress of a Roman citizen. It was ^.Jtowing robe, covering the left arn^ 
tat leaving the right at liberty. 



104 THE PASSIVE. [§40 282-2«U 

r ^riumphus, i, m. (a public procesttdoc 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to i 

C victorious general). 

To gain a triumph for a victory U^^^^ Qallis triumphare. 

over the Gauls, ) 

To lead the captives in triumph, captivos per triumphum ducSre. 
?seople,<i pttpulus, i, m. (the vocat. not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282, A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence, ^^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great* as'^ his abilities. It cannot be denied- that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is), li cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who***' denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

283. (a) The agent after a passive verb (which is regulxrly under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the datice^ especially in poetry, 
and after the participle in dus. 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the objed) becomes the noml* 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (b) But verbs that govern the dative in the active artj 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VapUlOi teneo^ Jio^ having a passive meaning, have also a /mmcm 
amiftruction. 



<■ Not in the sense of folk or/o2^, as in English, but oitLveopk, 
» Ac. {See 4, d.) 



J 40. 287-290.] the passive. 103 

" 287. [C. XXIV.] 03^ (d) To express the future suhjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem^ &c., 
but futurum sit, esset, &c., followed by ut. 

288. (5) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
frt um with iri ; but when verbs Aat?e no supine, we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb ?uu ampine, unless the event is to be described as being 
abotU to happen. 

In other words the mpvne with iri is a pavlo-post futurum. 

289. (/) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken. 

(b) Gloria tucB invidetur, Your glory is envied. 
Philosophise vituperatoribus satis responsum est. The 

revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered, 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether Ke had been beaten by the prisoner. Ah 
hoste venire. To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,*^ I 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit ybre ut oppidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 

tovm would be taken. 

Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 

was about to be taken. (G.) 

{f) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 

never thought that I should come to you as a sup- 

pliant. 

{Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
{Lot.) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you. 

{Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 

{Lot.) 1 don't know when U wiU he (subj,) that it be written. 



w Of course eaaei and scriberetur after a past tense. 

« The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore, but on the preced 

ng verb. Spero fore ut convateacat: aperabam fore ut qonvcUesceret. 

5* 
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391. VOCABULART 42. 

To be beaten, yapttlare, av, at. 

5 convale80i!re,7 toIu (see Tablet for . R» 
To recover (from a sickness), { ference, 11. vU.). 

To Ileal, to be healed of a wound^ consanescCre, sanu. 

. ^ ^ 5 >^<^^<icB<^^ crudu (properly to gron 
To burst out, or bleed afresh, J ^^ ^^^^ 

Wound, . YulnQs, Cris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdos, dStis, m. et^ 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man), 

, . { persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 

1 am persuaded, J ^^^ , 

A liar, mendaz, Scis (prttp, an adject.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique {pleri declined and gue append- 
Most men, J ed ; but not found in the genit.). 

' facSre (with ablat, ; abl. with de ; or with 

dot, De should be expressed bef&re 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns^ the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds wilP^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which** of them is favoured by Csesar. That (tile) age is 
•uft only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease /rofii which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
th» obL 

■ Permanssimum \aheo should never be used ; perBtuuianmum e9t mthi doea 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. (Klotz.) J am per* 
waded qf (persuasum est riiihi de, &c, with abl.). 

*■ Say ; * to the unwilling nothing iS es lily persuaded.' b Of iwt persons 
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who^®* believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
0oine who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only stmuYerbs of dskingy Ac. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers. — Rogari may take 
this ace. It is found with indutua and edocttis ; with docttia or dedoctita 
it is not common in prose ; with celiiri and momri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as mvUa^ pjtuca, (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis affectae). 

Thus we may say, not only caputferitur alicuij or capttt cHicujittfe- 
ritur^ but also aliquiaferUur caput. 
(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the gen, 
or ablative. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative (suhject) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it; and then the oe- 
euaative of the object is allowed to remain.' This construction (which 
is called the Greek accuaative)^ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus amhulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked). 

297. (d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs o^ declaring, 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.* 



• In the past tenses, traditum eety proditum eat are very commonly used. The 
passives of audin and nuntiare are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) 
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{Eng.) It 86em»y is saidy &c,, that Caius has retired (or, as Lot.), 
{Lot.) Caius seenUf is saidf <&c., to have retired. 

%J8 . (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion. Longam 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 

(b) Oblltus* faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 

his face smeared or covered, Incensus animura 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) Pendere animi or animo,^ To be in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 

is said to have lived {or, it is said that Homer lived) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
Miltiades videbatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could not be a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 

Blood f (when a^ecQ, cnior, oris, m. 

c{].Qf \ tacitus, a, um (if actual^ tacitumus, a 

' ( um if habitual silenee is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, silere, silu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, ) ^^-^^g ^^^ ^^^jj^ 

cease speaking, j 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, taciturnitas, atis, /. 

About {qftsr to be sUent), \ ^^ ^"^^^^ ^'"^^ ^"^ ^*^^ '*^*'~~'' 

( may stand in acciu. without prepos.) 

To set on fire, incendere, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendSre, cend, cens.h 



d From obtfnXre. 

• Often animisy if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendere 
jnimi and pendere animia : not, I believe, pendere animo. 

f Sanguis inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. At the moment of shedding 
sanguis should be used. 

f Silere is, to emit no sound, to make no noise, to be still ; — tacere is, to uttet 
BO iDordy to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
tiUre we strepireyfremlre ; of tacerey dic^e and Ufqui, (D.) 

h lju:end^e is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; accendere and •ucceneftrtf, to 
Kt a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Aceendere is to 
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Torch, taeda, w, /. 

Lamp, lucema, ae, f. 

Funeral pile, pyre, rbgua, i, m. 

To strike, hit, wound, ferire; icSre,i ic, let ; caedSre, cScid, csa 

Rod, . virga, aB, /. 

Spear, hasta, ae, /. 

Arrow, sagitta, aB, /. 

Lightning, fulmen, inis, n. 

To be flogged, whipped with rods, viigis cedi. 

Thigh, femur, ttris, n. 

To walk,^ ambulare, av, at. 

Right (opposite of Ze/2), dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing.' Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that®' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. 1 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^^ I foretell that 
you will he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of*' 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass,) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to (ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from tdxroey avjccendere from hdow. Hence a torch^ lampj 6^c., accenditur . 
a jfiineral pile nuxenditur, (D.) Animua accensua is merely an excited mind, 
wimua inceruus an agitated mind. (D.) 

i Perirtf to strike generally ; ccsdHre is to strike with what cuts (including 
rodsy &c.) : tcgre, to strike with what piereea (including lightningf »tone», <&c.). 
Perln and icSre supply each other's deficiencies : thus ferire is used for pre*., 
tanperf., Jut.f which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a peif. and paH 
particijUe for feriiyferUu»f which are not in use. (D.) Jc^e fisdvM la to raiify 
i>r maJu a treaty, league, <&c. 

k Dccesfli.. 



no EXPRESSIONS OF TUIE. [§ 42. 801-307. 

:xiv. 

§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

801. (a) In answer to the question when ? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ahUUive : in answer to the question 
koto long ? in the accusative, 

302. (&) In answer to the question' in what time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition (inter, ^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal, in the aingvlar. 
(In ten year9 : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long (ifter ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ahlative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverhs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace, 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative ;" it must precedethe numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) N<Uus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At auih an agi may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natut), 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring, Auctumno, In the autumn, 

Hibernis mensibus. In the winter mtmtlis, Solia 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 



I Jnter^ if the w'twU duration is spoken of: intra, if wrne point within that 
ipace. 

« Zumvpt says the accusative for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in • litem decidit abhinc annos ^tJuuor * duration 
is not meant The ablativ.e is more defnite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite point of past time is to be expressed ; the occu- 
saiive when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 
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Inediam biduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti 

nence from food =), To go without food for two^ 

or even three days. 
Ager multos annos quievit, The field has lain faUom 

for many years; 
(6) Grermani ifiier annos quatuordecim tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house fot 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturi se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum universe Grseci^ vix decern anrds 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Crreece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added Cilicia to (lie empire of the Roman 

people, 
\c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before. 
Homerus annis muliis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gmcas Kalendas^"^ To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos {or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(y) Gate annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vita, 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 
. old (or, at the age of eighty-five). 
Minores annis triginta (Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Under the ag6 

of iwo-and-twenty. 



I 



*« Haat is, rwDer ; there being tw Kalends in the Greek Calendar. 
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Civis major annis viginti, A citizen above twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decem sep. 
temque, CcUo served Jus first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (or, when he was seventeen years old) 



308. Vocabulary 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to ^ follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj.)^ 

Month, 

Go away. 

To kill. 

To kill (as a violent^ unju^i cruel 
acts hy poison^ 8tarv(Uion,straf> 
glingy Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight), 

To slaughter, butcher, 

To reign (neut.). 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 

Ephesian, 

Temple, 

To be burnt. 

To serve a campaign, 
To hold a magistracy. 



accipSre, recipSre, excipSre,» cep, cept 

excip6re, cep, cept {acau.). 

hirundo, inis,y. 

hibernus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, Iv, it (78, x.). 
C iBterf icSre, fSc, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by Mtarva- 
t tioh, poison^ hanging^ or the sword). 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

> occidSre, cld, cIs (it is used however of 
) (dl kinds of killing), 
C trucidare (according to Diiderlein = 
C tauricfdOi I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, at. 
C abdlcare magistratum, or abdicare se 
C magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

deflagrSre, av, at (intrana.). 

stipendium merdre or mereri (i. e. lu 
earn pay). 

magistratum gerPre, gess, gest. 



1 



* Accipimiu oblata ; excipimua vagantia ; recipimu» fuglentia. (D.) Tb recant 
iM accipere, when the thing is offered or given : to receive a person fljring or wan- 
dering is excipere or redpere ; exdpere being the act of a servioalbU friend^ em 
oqttal ; redpere that of a heTufactor^ a superior, Exdpere Is to stop a Umng 
^ng in motion^ and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) Accipere vtdnera is to receive wounds intended/or me; exdpen 
nUnera is to expose myself to wounds ' that may every moment come in my 
way.' {HUl.) Redpere is also distinguished from acdpere by denoting to receiva 
not merely for detention^ but for actual possession, Accepta pecunia may be a 
mere deposit : recepta pecunia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 



5 42. 309, 310.] EXPRESSIONS of time. 1K^ 

[C. ZXY.] f:^ After an expression of time, ^ihat* is often used for on which 
(A*7i^.) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
{Lot.) To herelgjdng hia third yeax. 
{Eng.) Before the eonavlthip^ censorship^ Ac, of Caius. 
{Lot.) Before Caiua (being conauli censor, <&c. (ante Caium consulem> 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which** I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman' citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ah illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio^ died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night ihai'^ Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he (Jwd) returned, 

(1) post tres annos {or tertium annum) ) qiiam redie- 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



« iSb^pio the last word. v Annis octoginta et tribus ipsis, 

« Begin with the relative clause. 30 (e). 32 (d), 

» 1 ; migh* be supposed that * tertio anno quam {or quo) redierat,' would mean 
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(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat." 

{b) Pridie quam excessit e yixk, The day before he died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, dec. 
Priore anno quam, dec, The year before, &c. (Z.) 

811. VoCABULAfeY 45. 

interdiu, or dfe. 

noctu, or nocte. 
{ die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte et 
c interdiu. 

vesperi, or vespSre.* 

in tempbre, or tempbre orUy. 

ludis LatTnis. 
J bello, aawdl aa in bello (especially if join- 
ed with an adj. or genit.). 



Dy day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 



In war. 

In the battle of Cannse, 
A few days ago, 



I 



pugna Cannensi (or with m). 
paucis his diebus. 



A few days before (a past time > ^^^.^ jj,.^ ^.^^^^^ 



spoken of), 
To found, 

To invest, blockade. 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner)^ 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (' the rope '), 






condgre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sed, sess. 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, 8B,/. 
coBna,* BSff, 
venenum, i, n. 
f^mes, is,/, 
suspendium, i, n. 



* after two completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :* this however noes not appear to be so. * Octavo mensem quam cosptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, &c. {lAv.) Iv6kt<o ^r,ai (Polyb.) ; «Tyrus aepHmo 
mense capta est' {Curt.)i voXtopKCiv inrh fif}vai (Plut.) * after a siege of eeveu 
months' {Clinton). 

• Nearly so with ante: Ante triennium quam Carthago dieleretur, M. C?ato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the aubjwnctive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfed, than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect: *NeTo natus 
«stpoBt novem menses quam Tiberius excessit.* {Suet.) 

% Prom vesper^ vesperis. 

♦ From Koiv6s. common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken hy storm three years a/ler the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came {had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished, 
^'^hy did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
iaid to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannse ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken fivQ months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said*"^ that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
Dot killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 

§ 43. Place, Space, 

813. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the Jirst or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative,^ 

314. (h) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of toums and amaU idcmds. Be- 
fore other words prepoaitiona must be used ; and before theBe^ when tho 
name has an adjective,^ 

315. l/r6«, oppiduTHf loetu^ in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genUivty stand in the ablative, 

316. Such combinations as * school at CapiiOy* * CaHhagt in Africa,^ Ac, 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov* 



« Say ; ' after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ Mvppidmsn or vrha come before the proper name, it must take a prepotiimi, 

(Z.) 
^ In almost all the constructions of tivfu and apace the prepositions are occar 

Monally expressed. Thus *ab Epidauro :' ' per totam noctem :* Ac. 



llrt PLACE. SPACE. 1543.317-319 

erned by the preceding rules, and the other ndune governed by a pr» 

poniion, (C.) 

{ETig,) Running to his mothtr at NapUM, 
/ w| \ ^ Running to Naples to {prep,) his mother. 
( Currens ad matrem Neapdlim. (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimek 
by the ablative. 

With distare^ exttSre^ emimre^ ace. or abL is used (but not quite in- 
difTerently) : with abeBst^ ex- dis- tedire^ ace. should be used ; with oon 
sidire^ caatrafacire, the ace. oraU. ;' sometimes with prep, a, ab. 

318. (a) Vixi RonuB, Tarenti, Athenis, Gabiis, Tibure^ I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, Gahii, Tihur, 
(h) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
(e) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days^ 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miUia passuum decem, The field of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a two days* journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerera latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth), 

319. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, (is = 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 

A Roman mile of a thousand paces, mille passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

'Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a ) ^^ ^^^^ j ^j^^j^^ 
distance of; j > i i 

To be nearer; not so far oS, proplus abesse. 

To post liimself ; encamp, considere, sed, sess. 



' Zumpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, *in tne acc.,*but the abl. is also correct.* (Css 
1. 48.) 

^ Distare generally takes a. 



} 44' 920-822.] gerunds and the paeticiplb in dus. Ill 

To depart a finger's breadth, transversum digitum dUcedCre. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebae, Srum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Jam antwered* be translated? 285.) 
820. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? I almost think it would have 
been better for (dat) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four oiiles from Csesar. 
Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been informed that Caesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ * to be relieved from his debt ? From this rulfs I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.« 



XVI. 
§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal aubstcmiive^ but with the 'power of gcfceming 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity isy 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English ^verbal 
avbstantwej* or ^particijncu avbstantive in ing^^ but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the Grerund .• 



■ Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
participial avbatardivt? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sin 
pie : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
ase. * An affectation of being distinguished :* * the pretext of their ha/ving seized 
some traders :' * after his having been tumbling about in his mind one poor sen* 
tenoe :* • an atonement for his hamng been betrayed into,' Ac. 
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Its meaniiig is poMtoe denotiiig iiecientfy,/CiieM^ or something intended 
what mud, ahmUd, or i§ to be doru. 

323. (a) When the participle in dus is in the neater gender with the third per 

son mng. of eMc, a whole conjugation may be tornied to express wliai 
one muatt or ihtmld do. The penon is put in the dative. 

324. 0O~ In the obUque cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, b nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of wrUing a Utter, \ '^^^^ epistolam. 

c scribendas epistolae. 

825. A whole conjugation may be formed with \hepart, m dus 

and sum. 

Present \ Amandus sum, J am to be loved, 

I Amandus es, ^uju art to be loved, Ac, 
ImDerf ^ Amandus eram, Jvae to be loved, 

. * C Amandus eras, thou tvaat to be loved, Ac. 
Obs. AmanduM eram or fm is generally to be rendered tHwidd (or, ought 
to) have been Uned, The reason is this : a thing which vDoa (then) a 
thing to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326.(a>Pres.Scribendumest,jf*^'*''^- ^ .^ 

C /, you, tee, dc, must write, 

^ng. mlhi scribendum est,* I must write, 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write 

illi scribendum est, fu mud write. 
Plur, nobis scribendum est, we muet write, 

vobis scribendum est, you must write, 

illis scribendum est, they must write, 

Imperf. Scribendum erat \ ^ ^^""^ ^""^ "^^^^ 

C i, thou, we should have written, 

mihi scribendum erat, / ought to have written, 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to hate written, An. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

327. {Part, in due in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written, 

G. epistols scribends, of writing a letter, 

D. epistolsB scribendse, to ox for writing a UUer, 

Ace. (ad) epistolam sbribendam, to write a UUer (or, to ov for 

writirtg a Utter). 

Abl. epistoU scribendE,b by writing a Utter, 



* ThatIS) *Ui»tobe written by me,* according to the idiom by which ihe pas 
five used imperoonaUy is equivalent to the corresponding tenpes of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned Into the 
gerundive (partic. in dus) $ but only when the substantive in the ease corres- 
ponding to the (gerund wo»ild iMelf give a correct thoueb imperfect meaning 
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N. Auctores legend!, authors to be read. 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading authort. 

D. ajctoribus legendis, to or for reading authon. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authorg (or, to or Jbr nod* 

ing authoTB), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading author*. 
SSL The part, in dua often appears to change its meaning) but It only 
appear* to do so. 

Scribendum est mihi {it %8 to-be-written bymeTz)! muai wrtfa. 
Consilium scribends epistolsB {an intention toith reaped to a letter t«> 
he-written zs) an intention of writing a letter. 
329. {Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 

(Lai.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all {dat.). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 
(Lat.) A time of playing. Fit for {dot.) burdens to-be-carried. 
(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to ace. 
(Lat.) He is bom or inclined for {(od) acting. 
S30. [C. zzvi.] H^ What is inform the present participle active is often ' th/L 
participial substantive* or gerund. It is always sb, when it governs oi 
t* governed^ instead of merely agreeing. 

i;^ What is in form the in/in. pass, is often used as the parHc. of 
the fut. pass, implying possibility^ dviy^ or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
viraging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good® for drinking. Demos, 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably. skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, ' / bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' h«f^ I 
may use *septdcris legendis* because I bring them to my recollection by 'means 
qf the tombstones^ though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates* I must say. 
'prsdones consedando* not ^prcedonibus consectandif^^csMBe he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates^ but only by chasing therh away. (O.) In the 
eoBStruction with the gemnd, the gerund is mAjre emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in^ 
ing is emphatic^ the gerund should be used. 

• Utilis. Z7/i/t», inutUis, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by the 
ace, with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are nol 
to be heard, who teach (prcecipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (subj.) nobody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.<* 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impermnud construction in 
the passive : as we must say, ' mendaci rum credUuT^^ so we must say, 
' menda/A rum crederuium eat,* 

(a) Hence to express 'we must' do, dkc, with a verb that governs 
the dot. we must use the part, in du8 in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative, 

333. (6) B\itfruendu8^fungendiL8^ potitmdusj utendtui' are sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, rea Jrueruiaf ad t^kium Jungendumy <&c., but also ^fmemda 
etiam sapientia m^.' 

334. The gtn, nng, maseidiru of the partic in dua is used with suiyf even 
when it is plural or /eminiru singular : 

C purgandi sui cau^f for the sake qf clearing themselves. > 
C placandi tui, qf appeasing you (of a wontfln), S 

835. (a) ParcendumJ est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 
(our enemies are to oe spared), 
{li) /Ea quae utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (obL), Every man 
must use his own judgment, 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking* Solven. 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To be able to 



d Ne in Oaium quidemy dc. 

* So also vescenduSy gloriandusy medenduSy poenitenduSy piuiendus, 

( Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, ' diripieuJi pomorum,' Ac. 
In some other instances the gemrui in di appears to have a passive meaning ; 
' spes restituendiy* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

< In a few passages the ace. of the object stands ailer this impersonal con- 
struction : * Canes potius paucos et acres hfiibendum, quam mtdtos.^ (Varr.) 
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pay, Oneri ferendo** esse, To he equal to hearing 
the hurden, Conservandae libertatis esse^ To tend 
to the preservation of liherty, 

336. [C. XXVII.] i;^ ^ I have to do it' must be translated by the part, in dus. 

{Erig.) With whom we kavt to live. 

{Lot.) With whom ii ia to-be-lived (quibusciim vivendmn est). 

[C. xifviii.] f^ * It isy followed by the injin. pasa.y generally expresses 
neceasiti/jJUnesSf or something intended! but sometimes mere |7o««i&tZi^y, 
to be translated by poaaum, 

[ ^ The passage ia tobe found in the fifth book ! := the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47. 

To overthrow, evertgre, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^^^^^ ^j^^ , 

gaged in, 3 

To preserve, conservare, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stttdere, studu, (dat.). 

Literature, • iiteras (pi. ; also, a letter rr an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or > id agSre (' to be doing that ' and nothing 

business, > else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful 5 to retain a grate- ) ^^ ^ .^ ^^^^^ 

ful sense, 5 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tiil, lit (the per- 

one's gratitude, ) son t» whom must be in the dot.). 

To clear =s excuse, purgare, av, at 

Obs. ' Should^* which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportti, 
must now be translated by the part. m<2u«, whenever it is not emphatic; wheBi> 
iver it might be turned into *Uiato &<,' <&c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over. 



fc The dot. of the purpoae is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad : dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an object 
in the dat.j the agent is sometimes expressed with a6, to avoid ambiguity :— 
a res * quibua a vobia consulendum est.' — 

Oba. Caius consulendus est {muat be conauUed) : Caio consulendum est {the 
Hdereata of Caiuamust be conanlted). 

i Vacare {to have Uiaure for) is never used in this sense by the best ^ ritera 
Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by lU with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting* the wretched. Let us consiiU the interesU 
of those with whom we have to Uve. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must oonsult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you*' that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to («<) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
uUerests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 
At home, dOmi.n 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, dttmum.* 

At my, yow. another man's Ac. > ^^^ ^j^,^ ^^ 

house^ > 

On the ground, \ ^"™* (which may follow a verb of either 

c reat or motion). 
In the field, miIitisB.« 

Out of doors ; out, l ^^ ^^^^ * ^«'** ®^ «^^) ^™ C**^ 

) other verbs). 

To dine out, foiis ccenare. 



1 Sublevandi§: as mbvenfre, wecurrihre govern a dat,f they cannot be pnt io 
agreement with their object. 

» Damu» is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms fa 
f^ome cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Telle me, mu, mif m», si declinare domus vis : 
but it has domi for at home, Ac. ; though not {or * of the house.* 

■ Also ^to PompotUw^e houee,* Pomponli domum, without a prepotiHon: 'fe 
my houMe,* domum meam. 

• Belli and mtKHee are used only in connection with tUh/U: b9do however is 
OMd for in laar. (Z.) 
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Into the country, rus. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri {less commonly^ rure). 

To return, redire, eo, Iv, it. 

To return, turn back, reyertere,vert, ver* ; or reverti.^ 

To be reconcUed to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam inlre ab aliquo {Cic.), apud ali 

on a superior), ) quern (lAv.) ineo. 

YQ^^JJ 5 juventus utis, /. ; juventa, ae, f. Juven- 

' ( tus, also * the youth.*' 

To cast forth, projicSre, jec, ject. 

To resolve, constitnSre, stxtu, stitGt. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns {sJiall have returned) from the country, I will 
se&d him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (Jb) ) he 
has always been at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he nai nave spent his life in the country ? 
They {illi) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without^ danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger^ ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {mrtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14), 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Csesar. BaU 



F Kedire properly expresses the continued oc^itm which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenlre). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; recerti of one who turns back 
oefore he has completed his journey or business. {EmesH.) 

•» Juventaj youth := the time of youth ; Juventus (utis), youth ^ the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth ' = the young men : Juventas^ the goddess of youth, 
Cicero does not uaejuventa; but lAvy and later writers use juventa for the tims 
li youth, juventus for the youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (per/,). Wp must succoul 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his tw7/.. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVil. 

( 45. On the construction of Participles, {Ablative absolute.) 

841. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus * a Jfne house' = a house tthith i* ajine one. * CharUt't hat 
BB the hat which belong* to CharUtf &c, , 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner ^ it atnmut it aUrihutivdy^ instead of 9tatvng it predicatively ; tha 
is, as ^formal proposition. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion oMumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a cor{jtmction (or con- 

.junctional adverb) of timef caiuef limitation^ &c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouns or conjunetiona (such as when, after, \f, mnce, 
because, although, Ac.), may often be expressed by participles. 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note h. 

' Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
Its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconneeting occurs in a late review of Totems Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, <&c. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's means were 
olender, he woiUdnot send his mm to a provincial school, but carried him to Rome— 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found DO grounds in it for speculating about foundation schools, Ac. at Rome^ 
(>ut have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, < though thefMef* 
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340. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 

already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 

ablative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of tbe 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative absolute, 

(J3) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construe' 
tion, if the nominatice of the subordinate sentence be not a noun ocewr^ 
ring in the ^principal sentence^ or a pronoun representing swh a noun, 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 
347. Examples. 

ll'i \ Nobody who considers this, will hesitate. '\ 
i Nobody considering this, will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, if Caiits considers this, will escape, i * 
{abL abs.) C Nobody, Cains considering this^ will escape. ^ 

., V ( Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, &c. ") 

\ Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, &c. f 

(2) J The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, &c. 1 
(qU. abs.) C The King, Tyre being taken by Alexander, retired, &c. J 



^jv J I desire joys which will last for ever. 

\ I desire joys about-to-last for ever. 
(2) ( I desire heaven, because its joys will last for ever. 

il 



III. 



IT. 



{ehl. abs,) 1 1 desire heaven, its joys being about-to-last for ever. <^ 
(U i ^^ ^^^ many things, though ihey stare us in the face. 

c We miss many things staring us in the face. 
(2) { We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 

{abl, abs.) I We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face, 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, aft, abs,) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in MZariff and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before te^* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (1) from; (2) 6y, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs; (3) cfleri (4) on or aZ, of relative position ; {h)on the side 
or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the offlee held. 
Prom a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcslio.^ 

. In front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. * forehead*). 



means were slender ,* he ncoerthdess would not send his son to a school that was 
thaughi good enough for the children of great centurions, (f>c., but resolved to give 
him the best education the capital could afford, 

• Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except b. 

^ Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
srxnies : prceUum is an engagement of troops, Doderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of proelium too much, when he makes it only the ' occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, ' illustrissimum est 
profium apud PlatSBas.' Acies when used of a battle is 9k general engagement* 
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In flank, a latSre « (latus, Sris, n. ' side *). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two mUes distance ; two mUes > ^ ^^^1^,^^ passuum duobus 

off, > 

So near home, tani prope a dttmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 

To be on our side ; to stand on > ^ nobisstare. 

our side, ) 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo sentlre ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mSnu servus.^ 

Agam from the beginning ; all ) j, ^^^^ {integer, gra, grum, idbK). 
over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. A (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coftiing'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) 1 [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Tlmotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p afler he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p afler his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe* a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romant in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p afler it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p afler the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately afler the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ .46. The Participle continued* 

850. (a) The participle of the future in rus oflen expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

" On tkejlank§ (a lateribus). 

"* So, ab epiaMiBj a secretary : a ratumUma^ a steward or accountant. 

* We believe a liar, not wen^ Ac, (ne — quidem). 
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351. (h) The participle in dus often expresses the end or pier. 

(Nwe for which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after curart (to caiwe a thing to M 
done) and verbs of giving^ recewingy aendingy undertaking. In Enffiish 
the tn/Sn. actvoc is often used where the injin, passive would be aOowabUf 
Dut less common. 
{0) He gave them the country to dweU in, 
{Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

852. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid cf 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatte should be retained : for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the cause; that which is 
the consequence rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
posterior in point of time rather than that which precedes it. 

363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par^ 
tietple when, though two events are closely connected^ yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] ftC?" A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf. 
wUbj.) when the action expressed by it must be atoer^ before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

364. (a) I write to aid the student. > j 
(part.) I write going-to-aid the student (adjuturus). 9 

(&) He gave them the country to dweU in. } H 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dwelt-in {habitandvm). > 
355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. } jjj^ 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. ' 

He took up the bundle and ran off. > jy 
(o&L abs.) The bundle being taken up f he ran off. ) 
{Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
{Lot.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a > ^j^^ ^j^^^um curiie. 
thing done, > 

To contract to buil(^ aliquid faciendum con Juc<$xe 

To let « thing out to bebuUt by ) ^^^^ Sciendum locSre. 

contract, ) 
A sentence, sententla, s, Ji 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, rupt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edidici {no Mip.y 

To repair, ref icCre, io, fee, feet. 

To pull down, diruSre, ru, ritt. 

Bridge, pons, pontls, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook » to corrupt £pami< 
aondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor* 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when"' consul, had 
let out the temple (ades^) of Fortune {Fortuna) p to be htult b^ 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, h). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt. I cannot but 
think^' you corrupted by gold. Forgetting*^' the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is not^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who^®' have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines, 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

359. (b) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 

participle. 

It is yery frequently necessary to translate abatract nouriM expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^particqnal tvbttanJtvot^ may oflen be translated not only 



> G. Lytandri, 
\~^ > A 7 JE!cU» and templum are both a tempU : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the Gk>d ; in the latter 
as the whole templty with all its buildings, courts, <&c. JEdea in the ting, hat 
generally the a4j. aacra with it, or the name of the Deity : Joptt, MtnervcBy &c. 
Pcanum is a spot conaecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary,* Ddur 
Wum was either the temple itselfj as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood i 
Uu ahrine. Templum is from rciiva, rinvo} (cuOi a portion *cui ^ by the 
aingurs; delvbrum probably from de-luo, to waahawjy: Dbderlein thinks thai 
fanjon is the Qcrman Baam, Engl. ban. 
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by the parHeipU in cfti«, but by other participles. This is a conimor 
way of translating it when it is under the government of 'wWunU.' 

361. After * to hear ' and * to see' the present infin, actvoe must be translated 
into Latin by the preoent participle active. 

362. When the participle of an ahl, dbsoh is ' being,' it i» 

omitted in Latin, and two suhstantives, or a substantive and ad 

iecHve, are put together in the ablative, 

36Z.* The supine in ton {act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as batf 
difficulty &c.\ and the substantives/a«, ntfaa^ <&c. 
a\ The supine in um with ire means ' to go about to^ Ac, implying effbri 
and exertion. 

363. (a) {Eng.) Csesar, having crossed the Rvbicony marched to Rome. 

(Lai \ i Caesar, the Rubicon being cressedy marched to Rome. 

C OTj Caesar, when he had crossed the Rubiconf marched to Rome 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, <&c. t 

Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. I 

2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(flbl. «&..) rar^u^u, bcmg banished^ ) ^^^^ ^^„ ^,^^^j 
{or) After Tarqutmus banished^ ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; OTy post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
{Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, > ^ j^^^^^^^ conditi. \ 11 

{Lot.) From Rome founded^ ) j 

(iSb, ante Romam conditam, &c.) 
{Eng.) By the practice of virtue, > ^^^^ ^^^ 
{Lat.) By virtue practised, > 

(Virtute colendsl, by practising virtue.) 
{Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity; or, for contempt of the 

deity 
{Lat. A reward qf{^ for) the deify despised {spreti numinis merces). 
^t) {Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

{Lot.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

{Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

{Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He goes' away without saluting anybody. 

{Lot.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemine t saluiaio). 

{Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{Lot.) He condemns him unheard \inaMdUufn). 

864. Vocabulary 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus {audor^ an adviser) 
Under your guidance, \ *« '*«<=« (?«" l>«i°« <>^ »««•" ' <»«- •"» 

^ CIS, 7ft. G\JmJ 

In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.* 



1 On TuminiSy nemine^ see the index under *■ Nobody.* 
• Or, Herode regnanie. If the reign were that otf a Roman Emperor, vnpet 
tnte must be used. 



180 IHE PARTICIPLE. [§47. 365,366 

AgalDBt the will of Caius, Caio invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto tIvo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSfas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fJEui est dictu. 

Hard to find, dificitts inventu. 

365. [C. XXII.] ft5" The English present part. <icU is ^tif: 

rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb L*. 

deponent. 

This arises from the principle giVen in 353, and from this : that thf 
Romans spoke of Kftdmg as over, the moment U had beenjdt ; and oi 
a mental operation as overj the moment it vfos performed ; whereas v 
should describe both as present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pilel 299, h.] 

366. » If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P^tha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
• After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, ^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
oy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.*' They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the arniy of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from'' condemning you to death 
witJunU hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not'^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father.- He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform' {Invert), p After the taking 
af Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
iDos all over unth the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
cvill do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 
should be done. 



• VtoxA this idiom, which dwells more on the pooaesstan of the completed ao- 
tlon than on its mere completum. ardse the perfect with have in our own and othei 
modem huiffuatces. 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) * OiOTi,' when it is to be more strongly expressed tRaa 
by meus, tuusy suus, &c., must be translated by ipsius or ^pjorum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. {h) Self, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans 

lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 

the nom. if the meaning is that t?uU agent did it ;, in the case oi 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly am relates to the nominative caee of its own T«rb $ but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
fuisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. 0b8. Nostriim and vestrAm are to be used (not noalrif veairt^ when 
* of utj* *qfyou* sz^oiUqf tUj* *oiU qfyoui* that is to say, hfi&Tpaiti- 
ivH9 (including numeraJU^ comparatvveaf and attperlatwea).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa. My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our own fauU. 
(b) Me* ipse consOlor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature diligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 



b NostrDlm and vestrftmare also used when they have mimium in agreement 
ii miuu m iMM^m, Ac. 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the gtmHvea plural^ ait 
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(c) Cicero efiecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinse sih 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray 
to nim (Cicero) the designs of CatiUne, 

(It being obviously absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Curius.) 

« 

PerssB, mortuo Alexandro, non alium, qui imperaret 
ipsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 
after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

( Qui imperaret sibi, might have meant ' a Jitter person to govern himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 

was banished by his fellow-citizens. 

874. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, aecidere,<i eid, (da£). 

To happen, turn out, evSnlre, ven, vent. 

To happen {pi fortunate events), continggre, tig, tact, (dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindicjire. 

To defend (a thing or person if } ^efendgre, fend, fens. 

actuaUy attacked), ) 

To defend (a thir^ or person^ if ^ 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri,« tuitus et tiitus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui {plur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by * met ' to signify self^ with or without ipse : mihimet 
ipsif sibimet ipsis^ no^iamet ipais^ de mentet ipso^ <&c. Se is also doubled into sefe : 
for tumety tuie is said. Matthise says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. aftei 
this appended met, , 

d Accld&'e and eventre are said of any occurrences whatever ; conting^e, o5- 
venire^ and obtingere^ only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions or 
events; contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingentia 
and obvenientia as advantages^Zm^' to our lot. (D.) From the use of contijigert 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, acddert would come to be 
^eneraUy used of unfortunate ones. 

• Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the d^endens showr 
more spirii and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the taens shows mot 
sare and ejection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresses the cauBe 7 (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed 1 Many evils have 
befallen me through {abh) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of us), I will pray Cuius to take my cause under Ms protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Itis not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their^ cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this man'^s good fortune to restore libeity 
to his country. I fear that he will no/ be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some^"' who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued, (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) iZe, she^ it ; they, are translated by w, ea, id, when 

ihey merely stand for a person or thing either hefore mentioned or 

about to he described by a relative clause. 

^ /«,' is wholly without emphasis, or the power of dUtinguiahing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.^ 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

Ule the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

e) late may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
* that of youra^ * that which is known to (or concerru) you,* 



t Ipsorum: for suam might mean, they prayed him to support hU men 
sause. 

f *i» qui pugnat' means *the corribatant* or, *a combatant* (accordingly ai 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while * hie qui pugnat, 
UU qui pugnat,' signify respectively *thi8 combatant,' ^yonder combatant.' 



134 PRONOUNS. [§ 49. 378-384. 

373. From this power of denoting comparatiye nearriMB and remoteneM 
(whether in gpace or timejj hie and ille are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thua 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, Juc relates to the nearer, the 
latter; ille to the mare remote, the former > 

HtCf referring to what immediatdjf preeedeB^ must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouthy 
iUt may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to what foUom, but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * JUCj* from relating to the paat^ may denote that tohidi hat long been 
knowriy whether favourably or unfaeourably, 

(6) Here ille i ssi the well known; the foanoua, . 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials^ iste denotes the 
opposite partyt as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (Q.) 

As ille may mean 'whom all know,* so iste may mean 'tphom yon 
know,* whether for good or notk So also hie may mean * whom you of 
/ see before us.* 

383. {d) *Ille' is used before ^ quidem^' where we use ^it is 
true,^ ' indeed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a ' hU.^ 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufilgit : is est in provinci& 

tu&, Dionysius, a slave of mine., 1ms run away : he 
is in your province, 
(h) Medea ilia, The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
rersed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote * id de quo pctisshnumagimus.* (Rasdiig ad Iav. xxiv. 29.) 

i JUe can never perform the part of & mere antecedent to the relative ( := i«) ; 
and the employment of Me for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative Ciause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it tuppoits its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In ihis way iste is qfien used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 
{d) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen, &c., Not 
without reason it is true, hut yet, &c. 
385. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem, idemqae. 

Nor tliat ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is<n demum iftuU at length, as if the oth- 
That only, ? ers had been travelled through before 

f this was arrived at). 
To know, scire," sciv, scit. 

To know =: to be acquainted < ndvisse, nosse (petf. of noscSre, to learn 
with| C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe-)"=^«'^ "^ 0?™?*^?. *» »« ^-"^ " » 
rience;tobeconTersaiitwUh, [ hand becomes by much manual la- 

J hour; ace.), 

r adimere* (of good things) eximgre (of 
To take away, < bad things) em, empt. They govern 

( the dot. of thoit from which. 
To make a beginning with, facCre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

•386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself ? This"" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What"" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not, I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and tit. Cfrotefend gives 
dat eie (also us) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) u (ei), its (eu) ; adding that the 
Ibrmerare the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single t. 

■> When M, hicy or quiy &c, stands as the subject of an appoeition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with 'the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
«rith * thmgJ [" Ea demum est yenfelieUaa."] 

■ Scire relates to & propoeUion ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut. 
j^ronouiiy or nihil. It expresses actually acquired hnrndedgt. Noese is to have 
became acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be kno^vn : 
• t * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception, 
R.) Hence noeee is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• DemUur quidlibet : adimtmhtr bona : eximuntur mala. (JL>.) 
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wot seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollc 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can** know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
8on^ at liberty, he has taken away all my<i care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians afler death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no®' common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. • 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- > ,^ 

bourhood, 5 

Even or very {witk that), ipse ; illud ipsum* (* even that '). 

To join battle with, to give bat- > j.^^ committgre cum. 

tie to, > 

1 o your neighbourhood ; to where ) j ^ ^3^^^ ^ 

you are, ) 

From your neighbourhood ; from ) j-tinc 

where you are, > 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must ^I ambdieved* be translated? 285. J 
368. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Lei 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*'^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



V Say ! * are not true good (things).' 

1 Say : * all c&re Jrom mej 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

• To justify the use of UU (to denote any thing, provided it did not imirudiatdif 
precede) there must always be an intemudiate object to which hie is applicable : 
yet, not if ihe remote event be one of general notoriety. " Q,uid T. Albutlusl 
Qonne lequissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur 7 cui tamen illud tj 
numquam accidisset si, &c." {De Fin. v. 108.) 

^ Adverbs of motion to a place end in or tic ; of motionyrom, In ine^ ndt. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen m^ 
in your lifetime, A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls, It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such*"> a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of 'ajiy,') 

389. * Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or ullus, 

390. ' Any ' when all are included is quivis^ or quilihet, 

(a) All are exduded in sentences that are really or yirtually^ negoAve ; 

and after vix (scarcely) j sine (without), 
(/?) All are included when * any ' means ^ any you pleasey^ * every,^ 
(y) * Quisquam* is Msedtnthoutf * ullus' generally vnth a substantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men (Iiomo^ 

cwis)f &c, 

391. (h) ^ Any^ after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis ;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qtuB or qua, after si, num., ne (and ec).* 

^ In quivis (and uiervis) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui^ 
Ubet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — Quilibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Ladvmann.) 

▼ Sentences that* are virtually negative (that is, as good as^ negative) are (1) 
such queationa as expect the answer *no,' and are asked not for information but 
assent ; thus, * can any man believe this V'='^no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) eamparaivDe sentences; * he was taller than any of his friends' ss ' none of hitt 
friends was so tall as he.' — ^With respect to svne^ aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive)^ and uUua in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

V Quisquam sometimes follows •», but it then generally implies that the exiat' 
tnee of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
oress any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeaf 
oefendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni cur4' for * sine uUa curit 
are only found in Plautus and Terence. In Cicero * sine omni curfi ' would 
mean * without all (imaginable) care.' 

♦ Whether qute or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with few exceptions, (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nom. 
masc. : H qui, ecqui. Even aliqui ( s= aliquis) is found in a few passages ul 
Gioero. 
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(But aliqulB follows these particles when the any or tome Is cm§t/iaiK.) 

892. ' Any ' is translated by aUquis^ or quispianiy when it means 
^ncme one or other,* ^somt? 

893. {d) The indefinite article ' a ' may sometimes -be traiw- 

lated by qtddam, aliquis, or quispiamyf when ' a cerUan ^ or ' «o»i« ' 

might be substituted for ' a.' 

391. (<) iVeseto quu (the ^tiw agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quJidam^ but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or <m 
indifferenee at least 
{Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 
{Lai.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam uZZttM -ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 

firs. 

An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ^ 

Can (then) any man he angry without some menial 

agitation ? 

(Jf) Nam qvis irascitur infantibus ? Is any "body angry 

with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patridi, parentibus, amicis, adire peri. 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 

danger for our country, our parents, and our 

friends. 

Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 

{d) Agricola qvispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, kus- 

bandman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter. 

(e) Prope me hie fiescio quis loquitur, Some body or 

other is talking here near me. 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody Jquisque,* quaeque, quoJque ; Q. en- 

' ) jusque. 



s If * mme ' is emphatic ^ eome ai lecui, though but Uttle, or of a bad quoHty^ 
QliquMM should be used. 

y When quidam expresses 'a' it implies * a certain* one, though it Is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quiepiam and aliqui* do not imply au 
allusion to a partictdar individual. 

> (luUque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
d sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphaik 
term is * untuquisquey* * each particular one,' 
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Ewzy body who 5 whoever, J <l»i«l^ quWquld (q^adqu^ 

< every thing that; whatever). 

Whatever ; every-that \ quicunque,* quaecunque, quodcunqoe i 

C G. cujuBCunquei 4kc 
Why 7 quidi 

Howl qui? 

Somebody z= a person of conse- > ^ ^ ^ ^^^ q^ aUcujia. 

quence, ) 

At once — and, idem — ^idem.b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly; inconsiderately ; without ) tgmgre 

sufficient reason, $ 

What? * • quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quom)5do. 

Exercise 59. 

397. Can (then)* any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends.** Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering** any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents^ ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins^. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) ia 
oraver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole {pmms) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (ph) do not know this ? What ! do not 
all understand this 1 There are some who believe any body. 



* Quietm^weis the adjective form of 9ifi*7ui*. 

b Fuere quidam qui Udem ornate, iidem versute dioerent. (Z.) 

* Though num expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer *yea* 
cannot possibly be given, as * a» ' does. * An quiBquam * is therefore more com- 
mon than * num quisquam,' and 9tronger than ' num quis.* 

* Quiague should immediately follow cases of tui or nnUf and numtrau 
decimus gitiigtK, every tenth man). 
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§ 51. Pronouns continued. (On the prefixes and aSlxes of 

the interrogatives.) 

398. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, and the syl- 
lable nam as an ciffixy to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *ee' is from en I em 1 hem! a particle calling for attention tc 
what is going to be said. ' Nam ' is properly namdyj by name ; so tiiat 
quianam is, who by name ; name or tell me, vAo. {Hartung,) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosiuB audistig 
lactam injuriam, AcA ' ( Ter, Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam Ia appended to qu», 
qwdy u&t, mim^ &c 

^9. (h) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The tingvlar is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid' sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? ' Do you 

perceive at all {or, perchance) in what contempt you 
are living ? 
Num qvidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 
occurred ? 
(h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, TJie best things are 
always the rarest, 
Altissima quceque fiumina minimo sono labuntur. The 
deepest rivers always f>ow with the least sound, 
(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men. 
{d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 
path to one man, another to another, 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is borne in one direction^ 
another in another. 

401. (Eng.) One Balbus. {Lot.) A certain Balbus. (QuicZam.) 
(Eng.) One does one thing, another anotherJ 

{Lot.) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genit.). 



* Ec{z^en) prefixed to quisj ^id, quandOj Ac, puts a question 4oublingty^ 
but intimates that the answer *fio' is rather expected. It olten gives a tone of 
impatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one—ime must be translated by aiiu9--aHuB 
•mil another — another he untrandated. 
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A little = some, but not much, . paulum, or paulfilum. 

A considerable quantity ; some ) „i:«„„«*, _ / ..u u » 
., ,, ^ ' * > aliquantum (with fi'eni^. ). 

considerable. ) \ o / 

In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes = now and then (ap- ^ 

proacMngj as compared with I 

junmrnquam, to the notion of f i^^^dum. 

but Msldom). j ' 

. Sometimes (approaching to the ] '^©nnunquam ; aUquandoh (the last be- 
notion of pretty qflm), } ^^ properly wme time or othsr, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at laMt).i 

funquam (with negatives); aliquando 
(when it means, at same one time, be 
Ever, ^ it when it may) ; quando (after si, nisi, 

ne, Ac, when the ever is not em- 
phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > i. /og.^ .v 
other place, ) \ * f' 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where s= any whither, < ing to the Rules for < any .* See Any, 

I Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, J vires, virium, Ac. (in sing, * force*, 

C * violence * ; vis, vim, vi). 
Rarius interdwn quam nonnunquam esse memento. 



! 



f Interea t^^ts to an event continuing during the vhole interval : interim to 
one that occurs at some time or times within that interval. Hence, as Ddderletn 
Dbserves, in negative sentences irUerea is the regular word, as the possibility 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k The syllable ali, whether as prefix 6r termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aliquis adest,' is, ' if there be any one present, be he who or what he mc^ .** 
whereas * si quisquam adest ' would mean 'if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) Aliquando is properly ' ai one time, whether near 
or far qff^ but as a thing's onct happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aliqiumdo is often equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never ^ (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
hat mo early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 

T=i tam demum. D.). 

k Henco 'ever' =5 at any time, is translated by unqitam^ akquando, or 
fuando, according as ' any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by tUltts, aliquis, or quis. Si quis, si quando are nearly equivalent to whoever^ 
whenever, 

1 Usqtsm is more regularly the ' any where ' of rest ; but is used after verbc 
li motion, as we use where. 
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Exercise 60. 

[*J7rer ' after vhether, when marked aa emphatic, U to be tranalated 
hytequando. 

* Perehaneef* after whether^ is to be tranalated bj the addition of gM 
to en or num ; ec^itf, numqidd. 

When * ever* and * any * are marked as emphatic (in other caaea) they 
are nirf to be translated by quando^ quU, 

* A ' emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun.'] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (b) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at. my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(803) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (shall have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place4 Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such' *^ strength as 
to defend herself.** Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
bad two countries. 



XIX 

§ 52. Comparison. 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam {than). The thlnfs eom- 
pared will of course be in the aame aue. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted (n one. In English we express it in the frd clause, and use 
the pronoun *ihat* for it in the second. This 'that* is not to be trana- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes qiuim is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.^ 

(a) As a rule, the dblatvoe should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the nominaHvt. Sometimes how- 
ever the abkUivey especially of pronourUf is used for the aeciuative alter 
quam. In the construction of the ace. with infin. this would be regular, 

(^ Moreover, the construction with the abkUive should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is cpmpared, actually pouestet th$ 
property^ in. question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing ly how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. (d) The English ffu—ihe ( ^ by haw mud^—by to much) are expressed in 

Latin by qiumto — tanto ; qtio — eo or hoe. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ui guiaque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. * Somewhat * and * too * with the poaitice are expressed by the compa- 
na/tv«, when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an emr 
photic positive is expressed by the eomparatae, 

400. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 
A.si(i» 
{h) Non ego hac nocte longiorem vidi, I have not seen a 
longer night than this. 

(c) MuUo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher (he 

sun is, the less is the arc, 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est, The 
- happier any time is, the shorter it is(i, e. appears) 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, iia difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur, The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(e) Roman! bella queedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 

runt. The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 

• If I say a person is *9apientUfr Ccno* I ascribe wisdom to Caha, though 
•eaa of it than to any other person. If I say he Is * sapientlor qturni CattUf* 2 
do not necessarily ascribe to Caius any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than .(really) fatal {or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(/*) Prcelium mxijus qtmrn pro numero hostium edltur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regid. sell& multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat doum on the 
royal chair, which was far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (se- 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus mjgor. 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- ) ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

cult to avoid, ) 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partic. of occtitero). 

S nares, insidiae, arum, f. 

Frequent, crdber, bra, brum ; frSquens,^ tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectus, utis, f. 

Difference, distantia, »,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {lesBgood than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 

As shortly as possible, quam® brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- ) ,^^ ^^^^jj^^j^^ 

sources), > 

Far; by far, multo." 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or in > , . . . . 
,. ,. > vel miquisemius. 

the world, ) 

(Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 

{Lot.) He is prouder than that he should he a slave. 



n Creher denotes chse and crowded succession^ and often imrlies censure: fre- 
quens denotes a plentifid supply, and rather as an epithet of praise. Frequena 
Ib also used of a place * much resorted to,* and a */it/Z ' senate-house : in which 
sense cr<56cr is not used, but celeber, which is related to it as ^coXvffrw to Koivna. 
(D.) 

• PUest, possunty Ac, may be inserted after quam, *'Ave8 nidos quam f^oo- 
^rusit mollissime substernunt = iam moUiter^ quam poss:int moUissime. (G.) 
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(Quam ut mancipium sit, or posdt esse.) 
(^f^.) I took the greatest pains I could. 
{Lai.) I took pains (as great) asP ^ grtatttt I could {quaai^ 
(Eng.) As great a diiTerence as there can possibly be. 
{Lot.) A difference om grecU-as the greaUat can be. 

(Quanta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.** The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he'« 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justcst 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also^* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.'* Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact^ 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses, 

• 

412. Theperfed definite (perf. with have) is virtually a preeeat tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
nearfy t^ to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, <i), it 
may be followed by the preeent or perfect subjunctive.*i 

f Quam maximas poiui copias = taanUu^ quam maxlmas. (G.) 
^ Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, mij. after 
(he per/., that they used it (even where the per/, is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with 'Aove'), provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) * Diu dubiiaci {have long doubted) num melius 
rit,' ^., would BOimd strange to Roman ears : they preferred ' num melius eeoet, 
jven when they did noinarrate^ but were on^ stating the reauU. (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To expreat, *IhaM been doing a thing for a long time/ the Romant 
■aid < / am dobag it for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, Ihaoe long been denring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 

j^esent, 

(6) The present when thus used (prasena hietorieum) may be followed 
dther by the pruent wubj. (according to the general rule for the sequenoo 
of tenses), or by the imperfect tubj. (as being itself virtual^ a past 
tense). The impeifect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives^ ot^ 'lohen,' Hfy 'as 
long aSj^ < heforey &c., is generally to be translated by a future^ 
when the action expressed by it is sUll future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English.* 

416. (1) (Eng.) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I vrill come to you. 

{Lai.) Whensoever I ^laU take my journey, &c. 

(2) {Eng,) When I have performed this, I wiU come, &c. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
{Lot.) When I ehall have performed this, I will comet ^c. 

(3) {Eng,) When he is come (peif. def.), he will tell us, Ac. (John iv. 6.> 
{Lat.) When he Aall have come^ he will teli us, Ac, 

(4^ iErig.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink^ till they had killed 
Paul (Acts zziii. 12). 
(Lot,) (Sa3ring) they tDotUd neither eat nor drink^ -till they ^kjuld 
have killed Poui. 



' The subjunctive present tued imperatively^ is virtually an imperative, 
■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hiapreaent^ marked Itk 
futuritiff and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when * spoken of^ and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it abotdutely. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
in Latin ; for instance, In the use of the imperfect ntbjunctioe in marking the 
relative time of a wi^ request, or gueetion : e. g. * He answered when he was 
aakedf* *quum interrogaretur,* not interrogattu eaaet^ though the question must 
be completed before the answer is- given. 

> Even in Latin, the present (after ax) is sometimes used, as In Engliiih, In 
connection with k future} but only when it is to intimate that Hb/^fvJture event 
depends upon some preseTi/ circumstance or resolution. Examples are; *Per» 
fieietur bellum, si non urgemus obsesses,' Ac. Liv. v. 4. * SI vineimua, omnia 
nobis tuta, d^c. . . . patebunl.* SaU, 68, 9. (G.) (On the md{J. prea. alter si 
nee 436 (6) ). 
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(5) (Eng.) As soon as they hear of me, they thall obey me (2 Sam. 
xzii. 45). 
{Lai.) As soon as they shall hear of me, they ^utU obey me : 
{or) As soon as they thall hate ?uard, Ac 

417. (d) ' Shauldy' * xoouldy ' couid^ &c., when used to soflen 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
ptrf. of the subjunctive, 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 
eonvplelion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b. (e) F^tm, noUmy malimj are often nsed in this manner, and often la 
connection with the verb in the wbjunctwe governed by Vu/' omitted. 

418. (/*) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the perf, subj., instead of the imperf., after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 

j>erf. gives more prominence and independence to the coneequence. (K.) 
6. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something coti/em- 

porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 

continuing, 
e. The perf. subj. is either the subj. of the ojorist (* wrote') or of th« 

preBteriium in prtssenti (or peif. definite^ ' have written '). (K.) 

410. (a) Jam pridem cupio, J have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point, 
Copiae, quas diu comparabant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 
{If) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirenty The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict> thai the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 
(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 
TulUus returns from the country, I will send him 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Bo this when you 
please. 
Bi te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? If I put 
any question to you, will you not anstoer ? 
{d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, confirmaverim,^ I would 
assert this without any hesitation. 



» The perf, subfuncUve used in this manner to withhold a positive aasertioi^ 
Incurs in negatU>e sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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(e) De me sic velim judices, 1 would wish you to judge 

thus of me. 
Nolim factum, I could wish U not to he done. {NoU 

l&m^ factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 
(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegae, Miltiadea 

valuerit, The consequence of which was^ thai Mil 

tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

r dudum, or jamdudum (applied to afu/rt 
For some time, < preceding periods ; on hour or few 

( fumra ; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu^ (of an action continued 
Long I for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

C the whole period). 

r piidem or jampridem (referring to a peui 
liOng ago < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

( period of time), 

r cupere,> io (150), iv, it (this is of the in- 
To desire, < wardfeding : optare is to denrt =s to 

(. express a vfish for), 

r avSre {defect, verb) this denotes a rett- 
To long, < lesM impatient longing ; gestire, a dc- 

(. Ugkted, joyoue longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis tenre. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 

(The Preposition Ad.) 

(1) T\>, (2) a<; (3) up to^ until; to the amount of; (4) for^ «frc.. 

To a man, ad unum. 

* When a conceived ease is to be expressed with the indmation that the fad 
eorreaponde to it, or iruiy so correspond, the prea, ani peif. of the eubj, are used : 
but when it is to be Intimated that the fact does not^ or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf. or pluperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

V But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
wtiere the notions of duratum or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a jmntj or a point rather than duration. In * jampridem cupioy' Stc, the 
notion of continuance is plainly tmpZtecf; in the corresponding English construe* 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum ^ diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean- 
ing as in vixdum, nonc^um) : pridem = nplv 6fi (Hartung) or vplv i^v, (D.) 

■ Velle, cup2re, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetSre, expression ol 
Chat feeling. VeUe and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its 
expression, cupere and expetere the eager^ excited feeling and its expression. 
AMre expresses a restless^ impatient longing; gestire a deHghted antieipa 
tktn, ID,) 
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To extreme old age, ad summam senectutem. 

He 18 nothing to, = compared to, ) ^ ^^ .j^U ^ 

him, ) . . 

For a time, ad tempus (also, * at the proper iiiMfk 

Ab many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, adverbum. 

At most, ad summum, cr sumnmm only. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad eztremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They do nothing bvJt laugh. 

{Lai.) They hothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quaim identi 
JaciutU omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a bad thing be translated 7] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from yon 
that care of yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,^^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and ohtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional ^ every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'* Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn by heart 7''^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Csesar's army. His industry was 
such^'^^^ thai (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 



7 Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in English, for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, hut for 
ttS9eni, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 

of the subjunctive^ according as a present or past time is refer- | 

red to. 

« 

The object of such questions is, to exdte the Bome emotion or prodnce 
the aaTM conoistion in the minds of the persons addressed, that the i 

speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in fomic i 

the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative ; and conversely ; 

if not. ! 

425. These ^questioru qf appeal ' (which usually express perplexity o\ 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in variouh 
ways : the thing to be considered is, ' does the question require an an- 
noerjbr information^ or mere aoaerU (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of ^qwMtioM of appeal^ in English.] (1) With Pass. Svbj. 

What ahall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
Motisfactory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 

Why thoidd I relate Me? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impebf. 
SuBj. Whatwae I to do? What should I have done? What ought 1 
to have done ? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

{Lot.) Principum liberos erudiebat. (Imperf expresses a state con- 
tinned or an action qflen repeated in a paat space of time.) 

(2) {Eng.) You would have thought. You would have believed. 
{Lat.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng,) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lot,) I remember to read that {legere* memini). 

(4) {Eng.) It would be tedious, endless^ dc. 
{Lot.) It tf tedious, endless, <&c. (longum, infinitum esQ. 

(5) (Eng.) It would have been better. 
(Lot.) It was better (utilius/utd^). So satius, par, idoneum, AcJwL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have douhti 

ahoutf don't do. 
(b) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam. If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let mo 
know). 



• But the inf. perf. follows memini^ Ac, when the speaker does not cany him- 
ftif back, as it were, having himself «6en, heard^ <bc what he describes. 

* Brat Qxfwerat must be used, If the time requires those tenses ; and the infipn 
ffnss, follows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? WJuit am I to do ? What eon I (or 

shaU I) do ? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . . / 
Quid facerem ? What was Ito d6? What ought I 

to have done ? What should I have done ? 

128. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet ; an entertainment, convivium,b i, n. . 

If I may say so without offence, pace Xwk dizerim. 

Under fkvour, bonE ui& veniH. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, ae, f. 

To pardon (spokenofa«.p«w), \ vemam djrec (also *to grant a pemiifK 

C sion'). 
To ask pardon for a fault, ^ielictid venlam pSt^re ; petiv, petit. 

Look to that yourself id ipse YidSris ; or tu videris. 

I^t Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, viz crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Advebsum or Advbbsus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our aoaivbt 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-agairut ( :^ opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *1 am pardoned.*] 
429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should'^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpuUBy Srum is the most general notion, a mealf whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private ; 
convinum is a meal with gueats^ a dinner-party : ddpta a religiouM banquet, a 
banquet after a aacrifice; epulUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; condaaaiio a riotou* party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

« The ignoaceru pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dans 
passes over as b. favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoscit; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

d DoderUin thinks that delictum is not asinqformanon as is generally thought, 
bat that it has the same extent of meaning Bspeccatum: both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against nurrality ; errors as well as nna, 

♦ Vtx crediderim = vix credam = vix credo. But this per/, subj, does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the per/. * Turn vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium servaverim * = servavL (K.) 

• In English we have no present or imperf. passive^ except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform Uie present jKurHeiple of the active voice, 
^at Is probably the participial substantive^ which used to be governed by th« 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play an the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would be tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
cwn fault. Under favour I virould say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not us^ reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius with immorality. They published an edict that no one '^ 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

430. In condUtonal (or hypothetical) propositions, the clause with * (f is the 
condition or conditional clause ; ihe other, the consequence or consequent 
douse. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-exiatence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have * possibUUy^ or simple supposition^ without any expree- 
sion of uncertainty? 



preposition 'on' or 'an* shortened into 'a.' Thus 'the ark was a preparing 
{ 1 Pet. iiL 20). ' Forty and six years was tliis temple in building * (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show :— 

(1) He . . ,is coming . . . (pres act.) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This ... iff oihing (too much) (< is,' with the participial BubBtantiv& \ 

(1) He . ,is conu .... ^perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass) 

(3) He . . . is loved (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

' Indie. : pace tufi dixerim, &c., being only parenthetical insertions. 
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432. Sometimes, howeyer, though the consequence is expressed In the in* 
dicative, uncertainty is expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

{*If I have any thing, / trill give it you ;' and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a condUional form i 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable com, bi't 
no hint is given as to its being likely actually to occur or not, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Bvitman) * uncertaxnty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.* 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doing, orvfouki 
have beendoney if a condition that is actually unrealized^ had been real- 
ized Ju^^ now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



{Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

155. (a) Si quid hdbet, dat,« If he has any thing, he gives it. 
(h) Si quid haheam, dahoy If I have any thing, I will 

give it. 
(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing, 

he would give it. 

SIfhe had any thing, 
h^ wniilH crivP. it. 



w 



I he would give it. 
If he had had any 

, (2) Si quid hahuisset, dedisset, [ thing, he would 

have given it. 



8 The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future. (See 
437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a propoal- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpffs opinion, 419, v.) Kuhner says, * si hoc 
Mcas^ =: iav tovto Xeyris and «i rovTo Xeyois i sometimes, however, the last rela- 
eioQ is expressed as in Greek, *si hoc diceretur, vere diceretur,* (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. subj. 
( = the Greek optaL) is used to express something /re^enf/y occurring in past 
time. 

* Cesar— Si petcret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

Q,uidquam proficeret.^—Uor. Sat. i. 3, 4. (See Heindorfwi loc;) 
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496. Here we see that the forms (e) and {d) (I) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he wen to hoot any thing, he would give It :' 
but such a sentence, though not fucMMrify intimating the unpossibiiit) 
of this case occurring, of course, dots imply that it has not occurred. 
It thus runs yery near to the meaning of \d) (1), woicti, besides imply- 
mg that it hoM not, implies that it ^DU^ not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin ; the context, or our 
previouo knowledge, must determine whether the case is contenqilatei 
MpoMtUe, or noC 

437. (a) PossihilUy, or simple supposition, without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : * si * with 

the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative^ 
commonly the future, i in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfezt subjunctive 
clauses. 
{d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 
subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect fi)r present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 
488. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
fast time ; or vice versa, 

* If I had received a letter {accepieoem), I would now read it {redtarem). 

^ If I at this time wanted any thing (opus eoeet), I toould have come 
{venissem) myself.' 
439^ Since, ^ / tootdd give it you (now), If I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as * 1 would have given It to you, if I had had any,' the m- 
peffeet mbjunctive in Latin may often be trandated by the forms * would 
have ' {could or ahould have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form ' would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, 'si' always govema 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand In the consequence. Of course the perl or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphraUic future, may stand in either clause, oi 
both : si lllud mihi beneficium trilmetur (or tributum erit or fuerit), magnopere 
ffoudebo. In the second class, tributum mi, or fuerit, from^fiierim* 
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442. i;^ Since i0« use the indlcatiye condUwnaUy^ care must be taken to 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, 6.) when < should * might be used ] 
when, that is, there is * vnctrUsaOy with the prospect of dednon.* 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ ^^^^^^ (generally after a rugoHve; if a 

c yerb follows it must be in the aubjunc). 

Not to sav \^^ dicam (of what nUgfU probably be 

'* I aaid with truth). 

I do not say, non <tico. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes {all together, cuncti, uniyersi)."^ 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 
AU taken one by one; each ofJ^^j^g^^ 

them singly, ) 

For instance, verbi causft. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Caniciila, bb, /. 

{Eng,) No painter. (-^^O Nemo pictor. 

{Eng,) This does not at all terrify me. (Lai,) This terrifies me wMng. 

Exercise 64. 
[06«. <If he were to* dc. ss <if he should' Ac.J 

444. If a happy life can be lost', it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^ If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k Faustus and prosper are said of things jonly, not of persons. * That which 
is prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like * willed for,* 
* desired :' the faustum refers more to the gracUmsness of the gods : ihefortunor- 
his is a lucky person : the beaitis feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which ie, and that which makes happy {beatus, 
only what is * happy') t and relates principally *to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's aim tXHfperoHon.* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which also relates more to par^ 
Ocular events, 

I Nedum is sometimes followed by vt: *nedum ut uUa yis fieret.* 
{Lh, iii. 14.) 

" Cundi (opposed to dispersi) <a^ actually united^ universi (opposed to sin* 
full or vnusquisque) * all taken together.* As meaning *a«,* * the trAc/e,' in the 
sing., Mus represents the thing as originally * a wh4>le :* omnis, cunxtus, tmi- 
versus, all represent it as onginaUy made up of certain parts, of which the aggre- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

» FiunU 
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IeuS| if he heard it (htU he has no^), would lifl up his hands* 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a grea\ 
ohligatian. Even Csesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The boy should be admonished, thai he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one hy one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all. 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. II 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal <> to them all tJeiken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf. 9uhj,), Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some*"' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should^ or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of loth clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated powibilUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; si haberet^ dareC) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring notr, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring nowy the 
present subjunctire should be preferred to the imperfect: and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated^ the preseni 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie sis^ aliter sentias. 

If you were hercj you would think differently, 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wHl be), you would think 

differently: r , . 

(nr) If you ?iad been here, you would have thought differently. 

0, From the ambiguity of the form * si quid haberet^ daret,* the subj. 

pres. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres, subj. may be 

o Impar est 
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used of suppositions really impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate tliis : * Si extiatai hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gatideat,* &c 
(Irti>. 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the suhjunctwey are $crv 
\eremj scripsissemy and scripurus essem. 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and ^'scripturus essem ' are hoth used to 
express our * would have written.' But * scripsissem ' intimates 
that the thing vfould certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

(b) Thus, ' he would have slept ( =s he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on/ should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.p 

But the indicative {erai,fuU) is more common, when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. {d) The particle n is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam prcedicem, In which if I were only to call 

him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 

I ought, 
(h) Conclave, ubi era< ma/wMrw^, si ire perrexisset, The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 

continued his journey, 
(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,"^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 

assistance. 
{d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



V So also in the third class * si quid haberet daturuB easd* is correct, where 
datarus esset = * ?ie would ht prepared to gice.^ {Kruger : who quotes 7^. H. 
il. 77, *cujus filium adoptaturua essemy si ipse imperaremJ) 

V A conditional clause often refers to a conaeqneViCe implied: 'Pons Sublicius 
iter pome hostibus dedU, ni unus yir fuUaet^ = {ei dediooet) ni unue vhfutoeeL 
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But if; if however, 
But if not, 
UnleM; if not, 



Although; though, 



bat; Had you given this mind a body !ite itself ^ lie 
would have done what he desired. 

451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 

sin minus.' 

nisi." 

etsi : etiunsit — ^followed iry tamen, yet, 
(sometimes tamen preeedea etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the erent to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etai^ tametai is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — ^Although 
may also be translated by quanupuKm^'^ 
qttamvia and tfcet.) 

quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it aas no influence on the 
mood). 

nisi forte ; nisi yero. 

' potestas, atis, /. (of might with rights 
I and therefore the p'roper word foi 
} conceded power) ; potentia, e,y. (of 
I actual inherent power). 

res ita se habet. 

potestatem sui &cSre. 

in nostrft esse potestate. 



Although indeed. 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power. 

To be in our own power. 



' Or, tin seetUf mn aliter. 

* * Your memory will be weakened nin eam ezerceas' implies that if you er- 
trci»e it, it will not be lessened. But from ti non you might not infer this, bul 
^nly draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The tft, in ti non, is the eonjunctflon, tha non belongs to the rerb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of *«* follow the same rule as si: With the prea.^ perf.^ and 
ftU. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully; with the imptirf. Eind pluperf. they generally take the oubj., though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a mppontiony but a 
fact. *Tamet9i a duce deaerebantury* (Csbs.) *Si,* like our * \ff* is sometimes 
used for * whether s* * Tentata res est, ai primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

• Q;uainquam (quam ^how* strengthened by doubling) is * however much^* but 
f represses * however much a thing reaUy exiata^* or can, or muat exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful, (^uam- 
via (or quantumvia) is ^ however much a thing may be conceived poaaible^' and 
therefore takes the aubj. lAcet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, &c.' *Act aa right aa you pUaat^ 
yet, ^.* < Detrahat .... fortuna licebit.^ — Quamvls = * although ' (as in Nep, 
quamvia oarebat nomine ; with indie,) belongs, generally speaking, to fi later 
age. 
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(^n^.) Eren this is not just urdeM it is voluntary. 
{Lot.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

(/to justum est .... «i est voluntarlum :▼ ita ken s o& 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. j,s.xu.y*BtU^ ( =sexceptf unleM) after a negative is ninj or (if it slandii 
before a subBtantive) the prepos. prcBttr^ 

Exercise 65. 

[How IB* that' translated after * UfoUaws *1 (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
ihould rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.* I 
don't know whether" any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
oe true, Ishall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



^ So, * Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus reg^em jussisset, id ncratum esMl 
si Patres anctores fierent. {lAv, i. 17.) 

V Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior := Caiua is, indeed^ both brave and pm* 

deni ; biU yet more brave than pntdent. 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caiua i» fuat as braver a« Ae w iujC 

prudent. 
Caius fortis ent, quam prudens := Caius is bravBy but not at aU pmderJ (where 
pcHua may oe su'jpUed). The last two forms belong to late writ<)r& 
eflpeciahy Taciias. 
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^ 57. Conditional Propositums in dependent aenJtencev. 

453. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty. 
(Caiii% ri quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haheret (or, si quid lutheat} 
dare. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision, 

(Si quid habeam, dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid haheat (or haheret), se datQrum.* 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 

(Si quid haberet, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid habSret, se datQrum esse. 

{Or datttrum foref if tlie independent proposition would be datunis 
CMem. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so 

(1) (Si quid haberd, dard,) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf,, that of the consequent clause is in the im 
perfect. 

(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.y 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.j that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, yenisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat sc, si quid habere t, daturum. 
{or) Dicebat se, si quid haheat, daturum. 

*Obs. The eondUional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (prev.), 
•enpturum fuisse (perf.) ; scripturum fore {fut.). Of these 9cripturum. erne is 
■Iso a mere future infinitive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daturum eue cannot be used to express * impoasSbiltJtif or 
belief that the thing is not to* unless the rerb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas aecepiawdj se eas cum fratre communl- 
caturum esse.' The form ' si literas aeciperd se communicaturtim esse,' would 
oot imply VU»f but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
'belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent, 
wo must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare, daturum esse^ daturum esse^ daturumfuUse : 
^or daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb Ifl 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. i 

* Dicehat se, si quid Jiaheret, daturum ;' or, 'si quid 
habeat ;'» for where the ferfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected afler a pcLsl tense like dicehat, the 
present is often found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present 
Kritger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contOl, coUat (in, with ace.) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instruz, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, confligSre, fliz, flict 

Either — or, aut* — aut ; vel — ^vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut \ye\\ortke enclitic we, 

457. H^ * Atf* when the thing was done not in but near^ should be translated 
by apudf or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamlna. * Apud* is found in later writers even for 'm.') 



■ Grotefend observes, that Ccbbot generally retains the subj. prea. or perf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cie. and Iav. generally turn them into the imperf, or plupeif. (See 418.) 

* 'Aut* expresses a diffkrence in the fhingB; ^vd* ^ difference in the expres' 
Uon. (Z.) Vd is the imperative from velle, as fer from ferre: its proper 
meaning therefore is, * if you pUaae .** so that *AvdB* was originaby * A ^r, 
'fyouWety B;' that is, *A or B: one or the other, no matter which.' Hence, 
its meaninig * eoen .*' vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' * Aut ' ia 
nsed in the case of opponte notions, when if one t9, the other i» not. * Vd'' 
should be used when the notions are not flpjtonte in themadeea; especially when 
only mmu of the powibU 8upposition» are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indiff'erenee as to which notion is 
taken; and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed. 
ThuB * The nobles can either corrupt or oorreet the morals of a state,' vd oor 



ills ON OBLIQUE NARRATIOn. [§ 58. 458^ 45U 

Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal? (425.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.' ' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have^^ no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great ohligaHon. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,** he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear thai nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sttp,) do you' see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
*rhey say^ that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour.**^ Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*"^ who lifted up their hands. 



XXIL 

^ 58. On oblique narration, 

459. Wlien one person has to report the speech of another, he may do titiia ■ 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put m 
his mouth the exact words used ; or ha may only state the subatanoe oi 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the'firsi way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jlr9tj>er9on, " Cas- 
Bar said : * / am of opinion " — and so on. 



nimpcre, vd corrigere, lor they can do which they phase. It sometimes = boffi 
i— and. ^ He was his equal, vel moribus vd fortuna.' Ve (abridged from vei) 
9omm9nly unites single words, not propositions : It is often appended to m, n« 
{sice rz seu: neve = neu). Sive — sive; aeu — ecu = ^ either— ■<»•,* * whether — or,^ 
when it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which oi 
two terms is applicable (the second being an aliae of the first). Crombie 
observes that eive—aive should generally be used when ^ either (or lohdfterV— cr' 
may De turned into * be it-^ar he U,' 



) 58. 460-462 on oblique narration. 169 

(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is glren in tha 
third person. " Caesar said, that he was of opinion," — and so on. This 
second way, in which the tpeedi qfanothtr is reported in the third per- 
son, is called obUqiu or vndireci narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narrcUion, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 

(h) AH the subordinate clauses that express the original 

speaker's words or opinions will have their verbs in 

the subjunctive mood. 
iQr Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the Indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or obHqtie narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habet dat^'' becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet^ dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in ohlique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 

the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speetJi or ««n- 
Hmentf not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were less formally reported. Thus in the 
£ible : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' * quod iUis datw 
rus erat' would mean that he really was going to give them the party ; 
but *qtu)d iliis daturus esaeV would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctioe, because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicatwe would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assei-t the truth of the charge. 

462. [DirecL] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 



' k Obs. 1!^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be- 
come the pres. and perfect of the subjunct. respectively. Senties--quum ages: 
flensurum esse, quum agas, — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos esse, qua 
imperaterU (from imperacirim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by upast tense) the^. and fut. perf will become the impe^, 
and phtperf. in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite always : thus Ces. B. O. 5 29. poUremo quis hoe Hbi peraua- 
ierei?Ac, 



UI4 ON ( BLIQUE NARRATION. [§ 58. 463, 464 

[Oblique.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset , eum atque ejus vestigid 
secutunan, He cried out thai he, as far as he could, 
would follow him and his footsteps, 
(c) (1) Legates ad Csesarem mittunt : '' sese paratos e^st 
portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadan 
to Casar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
' the gcUeSf ^* 
(2^ Interrogabat : ' cur paucis centurionibus pau. 
cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?^ Quandz 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? ' 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes ? When {said hs) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 
(3) (tlirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 
prcestaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good {said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 
{d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 
Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud governing ace,) 

(1) With = in the house o^ in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 

(2) In the presence of : (3) In = in an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was vUh me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valSre apud. 

Gyrus in Xenophorif apud Xenophontem. 

To q>eak in the presence of the > y^^ ^^ populwn. 

people, J 
Yesterday, hSrl. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As ' questions for answer may be of a very objurgatory character, It is often 
kndifferent whether the question be put in the tn/Ea. or the tubfunei. Thus In 
£ao, vii. 15 * Ubi illi clamones sint arma poscentium 1 Ac' 'ic6i lUos damorod 
esM . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

♦ * We,* * you,* must be turned into * thty,* 



( 69. 465-467.] on oblique narbation. 165 

asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ' Keep (said 
they) your word :•* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius' Herdo- 
oius^ ? ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, ' What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — ^He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.'- — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. . The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fonune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
thaii any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued. (Mood in subordinate clauses. 

Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohliqua^ even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) suhj, are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when ihs reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. {h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians^ when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the injin, or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



i Ccmpare [462, c, (3)] 

" Ctaid hoc rei est ? — ^This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

r " Potest quis aliorum sententlam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque u»u conflrmatam^ 
qaamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectwn oon- 
iuncti%i Doni solet; si posterior, propwrur." (Wagn^t ap. KrUger.) . 



166 ON OBLIQITE NAEBATIOM. [§ 59. 468| 469 

subjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of ike 
ffroposiUon.t 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of tbo 
proposition! without fairly making apart of it^ the verb will be in ' tho 
indicative. 

468. (d) In sentences dependent on an iTifiniiive, the pres, or 
f, subj, are found, where the general rule requires the imperf. 
pluperf. ; but not vice versi. 

In other words, the pre». and perf, dubj. may stand (instead of the 
imperf. or pluperf.) after the per/, infinitive ; and also after the prta. oi 
fat, infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quae in dis- 

ceptationetn cadere possint : quid Jiat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen. 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quem ilU in HelUsponto fecerai, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doivn the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssepe exercitus fuderit. 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they haa often routed, 
Certum est hominum causd. factum esse mundum quae- 
que in eo sint ^ omnia. It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man, 

(d) With injln. prea. or fut. 

(]) Dixit {he said); dicebat; dixerai; dieturus erat, 



K l[y that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the object^ the purpose^ or the circumstance supposed. (Z.) 

h <Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qua gignuntur, donata 
consulto nobis videontur.' Here ea quae gignuntur are the actual productionB o 
nature. (Z.) 



(&9. 470-472.] ON oblique narration. 167 

_ 5 intelllgere ( ^"^^ "«^^^ (<^' ^«^ '«'■**••* 

< inteUecturum esse ^ ^^^ ^S^*' (<>^ ^«^ *»«»^ 

( quid actuTUM cmH (or oduritf «iO losdji. 

(2) And (after any tense of dico, &c.) 

r quid ageret (or og'a^ hostis. 

se irUellexiaee < quid egiaset (or egerit) hostis. 

C quid actunts esaet (or octuru* nQ hostis. 

170. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erga, Intxb, Ob, Per.) 
Ebga, ace, : Towards {of /amn-abU dispositions). k 
IkterJ ace,: Between ; among; in tlie midst of^ during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each offiery et nos et inter te amant. 

Ob, acciu, ; on account of. 
Beibre my eyes, ob ocnlos. 

Per, ace. Through (of pZoce, Hme^ and means). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent™ by whom we do any thing ; and in adjuraiuma, in which 
it is separated from its noun by pronouns — * per ego te,* Ac). Jfy lh« 
leave o/'(digladientur per me licet: for any thing I care). 
Per se = by him, <&c., alone (ipse per se),7br Us own sake ; naluraO^f 

of itself f <&c. 
Per in permagnus^ pergraiuSf <&c.. Is often separated from the tAjeo- 
tive ; * per mihi .... gratum feceris.* 

171. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6)). 

{Lot.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in question, 
{Lot.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

{Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the speakei^s, and as the 

narraior's.] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
liiis to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.^ * They warn them to depart *from all the islandsf which 



i Kriiger : who observes, that the use of the present^ dc. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, still and generaOy 
hdds good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a * mutatis 
tneertarum sententiarum in certas ;* but that In many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the jyres, and perf rather than the in^- 
^fcff. and pluperf. 

k Rarely of Am^Oc dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : ' FsBSulas inter Ane 
tiumque.' 

n For instance, to send a letter *.by a slave' {per servum). 

« Ad eam raultitudinem. 



168 ON OBLIQUE NARRATION. [§ 59. 473, 474. 

are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
Duild^* a bridge over the river" Danube (Ister, iri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, toa^ on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who" accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ? ' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace, and infin, with ne in the pblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.^i 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! T?uU any man living should he so unfortw- 
nate a^ I am! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are questions (fappeeU asked, in oblique narration 7 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able (inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nohody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



o *Rivu8* brook; *fluviuB* river; * amniB* a broody deep river. 'Fluinen' 
(properly the ^stream^* flu-imen) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. ' 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his own; if so, the sitbj. present should bd 
used by 465 (a). 

^ For which u/ with the subj. is also found : Tene ut uUa res Jrangut?^ 
TOn ego ut adverser 7 

' Obs. Credo, which takes a dot. of the person believed, takes an aoe. of the 



J 00. 475-477.] Qm with subjunctive. 169 

he has not received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise** to have death always before one'a 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter hy a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) milea 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. * Qui ' with Subjunctive. 

475. * Qui takes the indicativo, only when it refers to a particular object \u 
the 7no9t dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference w at all vague or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Q;ui therefore governs the ntbjvnctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be •een and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an individual object^ but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular does by a mark common to all the ctasSf it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *whOj^ *whichf* we might substitute 'of such 
a kind aa to^ ' «udi (hat^ &c., qui governs the sul^unctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. < Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does not 

defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indeJinitCj and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Nboatives and virtually negatives.) 

Who is there 1 quis est 1 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est 1 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the gingxdars I, e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make 1 Quotus 
esti being 'how many does he make?' So, too, nemo; nihil eat; an 
ulluSf &C. 



dung hdieted: and though */ am bdieved* is ^mihi creditur,* it must be *eK<i 
crodor* (tu crederia, dc.) when an ixifin. immediatdy follows (/ am bdieved tf 
VIM danethit}.. 



Afe have reason to rejoice, 






170 QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 60. 478, 475 

(Ranmio^ unraHio, babxo.) 
There are found persona who^ reperiuntur, inyeniuntur, qoL* 
Toa may find, reperias, invenias qui, Ac. 

(Nihil bst qvod, Ac. Nihil habeo quod, Ac.) 

est quod gaudeamus = * there is Gome^ 

thing of such a kind that we should 

rejoice on account of it.' < Quod* as 

an ace. nevJt. pron. (195, /J) going 

with gaudeo. 

What is there that you can com- ) , , . j » »-* s- <» 

. . ^^ ' t quid est quod quCri possis 1 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 

478. (a) (^71^.) I have nothing to aeciue old age of. 
{Lot.) I have nothing which 1 may occubc old a^e (quod ineusem 

senectutem). 
(6) {Eng.) A pen to wriit wUK 

{Lot.) A pen wiUi which one may write. 
(e) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 

{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
(<l) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 

(La/.) Men who do not abound in silver, no/ in gold, not in estates. 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, 6g, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis," is, /. 

Put ; lay down, or aside, ponere,^ pttsu, pbsYt. 

To cross over, trajicCre, jSc, ject. 

To allow it to happen, comroiitCre (ut, with avbj.). 



• Obs. With nerri^ reperio^ habeo^ dc, qui with the indicative is found, when 
It expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qui relates to the giibject, which is mostly a particular 
oijmi (or objects)f than when it relates to the predicaUf which is generally oomt 
doM in which the subject is contained. Timi primum reperia ntntt qtue per 
tot annos rempublicam exedire : not ' there were found evils which preyed on, 
do.' but ' the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many yeara. 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of baculum, 

* Volucreo are all ^winged creatures,* inoeets included. Avia is the general 
oome for ' hird •■* * aleo * is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs for 
the larger hirds^ especially the eagle. In augury, aUtes were the birds whOM 
flight, ooeijus the birds whose sang or ery\ was prophetic (D.) 

" Pcnert aliquid, ^tolny down^ atbing; ^togetit out of omrhandat* ^toget 
rid of it.' Locare and coUocare are ' to put a thing in its right plaot .** * to plaoe* 
advisedly for some pmrpose. 
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To be on the point o^ ineo esse (ut, with mbj.). 

Jewel, gemma, ae, /. 

XJnburied, inhumatus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then^ his friend said; *To the birds and beasts?' *By no 
means,' said he, * but put* a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of explediency is 
the same ds that of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall losfe the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. • He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. *Qui' with the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
3f the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



{ :sat thai time^ tum. 
Then < ^ after that^ inde, deinde. 
( 'zs.ffiereforef igitur, itaque. 
> Ponttote. The forms of the imperative in to, totcj nto^ are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws^ wUlSf &c. 

f [C. xzxiv.] IjT * One* often means ^samjt one* (aliquis), or * a curtain one 
qaidam). 



1V2 ^m WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 61. 482-485. 

deftnUdy or not. *He wob laughed at by all ffu reat^ who did not a& 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in tne Latin, * qui rum agnoscerent.' 
(fi) When therefore for * vAo* may be substituted ^Jbr he {(Ae, i/, <&c.*) 
the verb should be the subjunctiye. 

482. For qui alone, utpoie qtdy qvippe qid^* ui qui are also used 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qm takes the subjunctive, when it has the force of tU wi*h 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) digmuj indignue, fdoneue, Ac, 

(2) tajtif talie, ejuemodif ie {auch), Ac 

(3) comparatives with ^uoifi. 

(4) ie eum^ ( =: talis sum), lam a man too,* 

(5) quieatan? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose. 

{a) When qui = k/ w, and introduces a eonsefueneef the petf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo is erat, qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis ineideriL Cic Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
indderet.] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
It, * although,' * since,' * because,' * seeing that,' &;c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
* alone,' * only,' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the subj. of the imperfect 

and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 

Umf,.^ 

The relative adverbs {^aJbiy qua^ Ac.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



• This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where tpe use ^for he^* &c. 

» Utpote qui, quippe qui = * inasmuch as they ;* *for they.' Grotefend re 
marks that utpote^ quippe may generally be translated by 'namely^* *that is.* 
Our *as being^ will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attributives only. * (Democrito) quippe homini eruditOy <&c.' 

b Thus qui=^ut egOy ui tUj ut tile ; lU noSy ut voSy ut illi; through all theii 
cases. So, cujus = ut meuSy tuuSy Ac. : quorum = vi nostery vestevy &c. 

• But 'tft ' is sometimes usea after ^ia )»/ <&c. 'Neque enim £• m, Catilina 
It/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic. Od. i. 9. 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

A Examples of qui end relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : ' Ner 
quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit.' * Semper habit 
lunt fortissimi^ qui summam imperii potirentur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them, /or they saw through him. 

C He was despised by them, who saw through him (nbj.). 
(Lot.) < He was despised by them, aa-bevng who saw through him 
( {•ubj.). 
(6) (Eng.) He deserves (or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lot,) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) \ ^^'^ '^""^ ^« ^'^•' 

i whom you should lave, 

(e) (Eng.) He is not a, proper person to be received, 

{Lot.) He is not a proper person j "'J^ '^^'^ ?« ^«^"*^«'- 

C whom you should receive, 

(cQ {Eng.) None are so good as never to sin. 

{ItcU.) None are so good, who never sin (suhj,), 
(e) {Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. 

{Lot.) None are so great, who are independent {subj.). 
(/) {Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for Uicif 
sake. 

{Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect dutiea 
(g) {Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

{Lot.) Shorter than whi<^ can be t the whole life of man. 



(h) (Ens ) \ ^®^®fi^s greater than I can requite. 
C Benefits too great to be requited. 



{Lot.) Benefits greater than whicht 1 can requite. 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(i) {Eng.) < I am not eo foolish^ simple^ &c., as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believe b this. 

{Lot.) I am not he {is) who would believe {qui putem), 
(J) {Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 1 

{LaL) Who am I, whose writings should be honoiured thus 1 
{k) {Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lot.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 
(0 {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 

{Lai.) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this {svbj.), 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, &c. 

{Lai,) O me miserable, who thought, Ac. {qui with«u^'.). 



* IMgnus (or indignus) qui ametur. 

* Quam quaa sit, or possii esse, (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
r Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

t Om. The verb after qui takes the person of egOj hi, dc, not of 'tt' or imnt, 
vrson. 

' I am not one who much or oft ddighi 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' &c, 

{Wordsworth.) 
I *0 me misenimr or *me miserum t' The inteijections O, heu, proh, ttike 
toe aoc I hsi and va the dative-; tui and ecce the nam, orthe occ, (the lattei 
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Exercise 71. 

[Tranfllate *Iam not one who fhinkJ 486. i.] 
487. We must take care to use such {is) a liberality as {qui) 
tikay be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
DO doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,^ that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
80 great, <is (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which** you have conferred upon me very many 
are greater than I can repay (486, A). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



ehiefly in Comedy. Z.) The oec. of ptrwnal pronoune may stand in the hoc 
Irithout the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . • quo rendamusss ut eo vendamus. 

1 When^um, antequamf prvusquam, <&c., take the indicativej either (I) the oc< 
currence is connected with a state that preeents itself tividiy to the epeaker'* 
reeoUection, or with a fixed and defimtely marked point qf time: or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sub- 
pond«d or broken ofi* by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
and abivpt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre, it 335.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the Umef 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occa^an, 

* When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quvm with the indicative^ when *tken* might be substituted for it. 

<It was night when he left the room/ as 4t was night : then he lefl 
the room. 

(5) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nuncy &;c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 

cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 

in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a 'when' clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, thepartidpud mbstantive under the government of ' tn ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

< When you eenaure them, you censure me.' 

* In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time.™ 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor, &c. 

489. The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, aro 
mnecj inasmuch a«, aWumg\ whereas. In the sense of ' v^un* it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by 'when* is also the 
cause or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf, and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a caust^ or even of an occasiotiy is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. ' Quum AgesUaus revertereiur . . . decessit.'* {Com, 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movit, 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved from his winter quarters. 
(6) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, A fields when it has lain fallow man^ 
years i generally produce/ more abundant crops. 



a £z ec tempore quo. Obs. That the pres. is used. (See 400, d.) 
• Or quum with the indie, oiimperf. and pluperf. 



I7tt qUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 491, 4y-i 

(c) Quum in portum dicOf in urhem dico, When 1 saj 

into the port, I say into the city, (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est. It is noi 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried by L. Piso, 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolahellum, I con- 
gratulate you on your influence with DolabeUa, 

t91 (a) {Eng.) In attacking one^ you attack all. 

{Lot.) When you attack one, you attack all (^utiffi with tmfic.). 
(6) (Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.* 

{Lot,) There are many years, when he is in my debt, 
(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

{Lai.) I congratulate you, when you avail so mvch with {apxid) Caius 
{d) {Eng.) I do not likt to be abused. 

{Lot.) I am not abused willingly {libenier). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, quae quum ita sint. 

quum (to denote the ground on which a 
judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 
quum, jam (used when the ground is 
an acknowledged Jact^). 

Not that— but \ ^^^ quod— sed : non quod P (with wb- 

* I junct.). 

To be spoken ill ol^ male audire (' to hear ill *). 

quia; quod (with indic.f except where 
the subjunc. is required for some other 
reason. — Quia introduces a strict coum 
of the efetA : quod the conceived eauee 
or ground of an action). 

I don't at all doubt, nullus dubito.i 

How Insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, grattllari, gratuUtus. 

n Multi sunt anni quum ille in sere meo est. 

o Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum, * Itaque, quandi, 
vestrn cautiones infirmse sunt Grseculam tibi niisi cautionem.* (C. Fam. vii. 
19 ) *Tu quum instituistij .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. rii. 32.)— Ut hai 
ionietimes the meaning of though : * ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
foluntas.' 

P For non quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod : but also non quo : all with 
Bubj. * Njt as if not* is ' non quin.* 

^ This expression belongs to the language of common conversatiaiu not tc 
b«x>kfi. 



Since, 



Because, 
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To take, \ sumSre, sumps, sumpt.; cSpere, lo/ c6p 

( capt. 
To take hold o^ prehendPre, prehend, prehcns. 

To do well, prseclare facSre. 

i;^ The subject of congratulation stands in the ace, or in the abl. witt 
de or in ; or in the indie, with quod^ for which quum is sometimes used 
(See 491, e.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogatives he used in obHqru appeals 1 (460, c)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Ccesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (perf, subj,) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered (that you have recovered). Does any man 
like to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man^ but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, *Why did he advise this? might they depart & Jinger^s 
breadth from the rule of honour 1 ' They asked, * Weis not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus 1 ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^"^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with subjunct, only.) 

C quasi ^ quam si (relating to manntr\ 
As if^ \ tanquam' is tam quam (relating to de 

^ gret ; * just as if '). 

' SwntimuM quo utamur: ca'pimv^ quod habeamus; prehendimus quod tenea 
cans. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free wHl and choice) is genemuy spoken 
nf something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
Caking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• AUo velut si, velut, ac si {and aometimM sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan- 

numu si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8» 
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Would that atinam. 

Othat! Osi! 

rdummttdo (for which dum, modo an 
ProTided onlyj j used separately— * no*,* after tliCM 

t words is *fi« ). 
It Is nearly the same thing as ii; perinde fSre est ac sL 
As if forsooth, quasi rero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, mdj.). 

495. 0^ With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnaty quasi cantendatf He f^his astfhe contended, 

or were contending, &;c. 
Pugnavit, quasi ctmienderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With tUinam the pres. and per/, are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may be) as impassihle 
to be reaHxed. The imperf. and pluperf, express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible^ or unUkely^ to be reaUxed. 
* Nat ' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often turn. 

Exercise 73. 

(Oss. In the principal clause the Ua or tk^i to which quasi or &z»« 
911am refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius' (j^st) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion * 
Provided your word be kept, I don^t care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don^t care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic ' in the princ. ^^ 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi*)* How few are 
there, who apply.vigorously to another man's cause ! 

« Sk relates more to something preceding and actually ^efi :iia\o something 
IfOowing ana tuppoetd. (R. and H.) 
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XXV, 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, tlie 
rerb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres, indicative or subjunctive. 

499. {h) When the principal verb is in the future, the de* 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. Obs. When the stress is on the heforef ante or j)riu8 stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the quamy but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic^ the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. tufr/.) : especiaJly when a negO" 
five accompanies them : nan ante^ nee ante^ non priu». 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit. It drops before it rains. 



In the following passage Livy uses the pres. where we should rather have 
expected the gubj. * Sed ante quam opprimU lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obsepiunt iter . . . erumpamus* (xxii. 50). So too in Virgil: *Sed mihi vel 
tellos, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te vtote,' <&c. {JEn. iv. 
25.) In Nep. iii. 2, the imp, aubj. is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation cf precedence in point of time. * Aristides interfuit pugnos navaiJ 
spud Salamina, qus facta est prios quam ille pcenE (exsilii) liberareturJ* 



180 ANTEQUAM AND PRliJSQUAM. [§63. 504-500. 

Tempcstas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up, 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere^ you will 

not expect long letters from me, 
Antequam de republic^ dicam^ exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . .. dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

Orat. 25.) 

(c) HoBc omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

aitigitf All these things were done htfore Verres 
reached Italy, 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
(Jalli transcenderunt, The Gauls crossed over into 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome, 

bd'i. (1) {Eng.) A mortal body mtiBt necessarily die. 

{Lot.) It is necessary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subj 
being governed by ut omitted), 
(2) {Eng.) There is no living pleasantly. 

{IjcU,) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjeteb, Secundum ) 
PsATEB, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; besides s to 
say nothing qff except^ but. 

Contrary to expectation, praeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, praeter consuetudmem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), 'following.' Along; after (of time)/ 
after^ next to; according to; in favour ^(with verbs of judging^ Ac). 

He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 1] 
ft06. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius {b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbua 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers. pass,) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture lliere in no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the 



}64. 507-511.] DUM; DONEC, QUOAD, &c. 181 

ProBtor lias made a decret in favour of Caius. They exclaim, 
Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid ? ' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) tnat 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who w 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative, 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
IS to be continued. 

508. (&) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the suhjunctive^ 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact^ but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum veritus est^ non 
vidit.* {Cic. ad. Att. i. 16.) * Quae divina res dum, conjiciebatur, qus* 
sivit,' &c. {Nep. Hann, ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad " (= as long as) take the indu 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun* 

tiatum est vicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



■ In the sense of 'whilst^* *a» long as^* donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination : dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the »pace itself ^ than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of th« 
Ame^quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demonatratvoe expressed or 
imder^od in the principal clause. When the statement introd ; ced by vkild 
i& the eauM or oooasvon of what follows, dum should be used. 



180 ANTEQUAM AND PRliJSQUAM. [§63. 504-50b. 

Tempestas minaiur antequam surgai, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Anteqiiam aliquo loco consederOy longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you will 

not expect long letters from me, 
Antequam de republicSt dicam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . .. dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hsec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Gain transcenderunt, 7^he Gauls crossed over mio 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

fiO'i. (1) {Eng.) A mortal body muat necessarily die. 

{Lot.) It 18 neceuary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subn 
being governed by ut omitted), 
(2) {Eng.) There is no living pleasantly. 

{Lot.) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjeteb, Secundum ) 
PsATER, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; bendeaj to 
say nothing qfj except^ but. 

Contrary to expectation, praeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, praeter consuetudmem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), * following.' Along; qfler (of time),- 
afteTf next to; according to; in favour of {with verbs of judging^ Ac). 

He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 1] 
ft06. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbua 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Csesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers, pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture tliere in no going wrong. Contrary to expectaiioQj the 
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Praetor lias made a decrei in favour of Caius, They exclaim, 
Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid ? ' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) tnat 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who w 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative^ 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (b) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subjunctive^ 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact^ but only as what mxiy possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a pa^t tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum veritus est, non 
vidit.* {Cic. ad. Att. i. 16.) ' Quae divina res dum confidebatury quae* 
sivit,' &c, {Nep. Hann. ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad ° (= as long as) take the indu 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, qiwad renun* 

Uatum est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas retained 



■ In the sense of ^uhUat^^ *a» long 09^ donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination : dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the »pace itself^ than to its termination. Quoad marks She continuance of th« 
tijne^quUt up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demon»tratt»e expressed or 
undef^od in the principal clause. When the statement intr3d;ced by vhiki 
is the (xtuMor occanon of what follows, dum should be used. 
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the spear m his body, till it was reported to him that 

the BcBotians had conquered, 
(h) Differant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 

purpose of taking revenge) till their anger cools, 
(c) Dum Romani ea parant . . . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

hatury Whilst the Romans were making these prepa. 

rationSy Saguntum was already besieged. 

512. FOCABULARY 70. 

After, post(^iiam ; aonutimet posteaquam. 

Before^ antequam 

( ut primum ; quum primum ; 6imul aia 
Ab Boon as, ^ ^ ^^^^^ . ^^^^ ^^^^ 

When = as soon as, ubi ; at ; (with indie.) 

(Adyerbs of place with genU.) 
Where in the world are you 7 ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentise. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentis. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where thj 
As far as I can, ? genii. *eju8* relates to tne preceding 

( proposition). 
As far as can be done ; as far as ) ^^^^^^ ^^^ ggyj ^teaU 

possible. ^ 

^ { obviam (with the dot : obviam, from cb, 

^'""~'> \ via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 

< prttpius (with dot, or ace. (see 211) S« 

jiearer* 3 • x 

' c prozime). 

(Adverbs of qwxntUy with gtnit.) 

sat, m- satis,' of what is rcoi^y enough : 
affatim of what a given person thxnki 
or feels enough. Aifati m ^ ad fatim, 
* to satiety ;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, fatigo. 
and fioistidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materise. 

613. {Eng.) In addition to this, he was blind. 

{Lat.) There tro* added to tbia, thai he was blind (Hue aceeddkU^ u»> 
C8BCUS esMi, With a pre8, tense, accedit). 
5U.&With the adverbs meaning 'astoonas,* the English pZwp«/«« should 
be translated by the perfect. In ikia sense, postquam * after * is usually 



Enough, 



V Sat before polysyllables, aatU Defore dissyllables. {Baumgartai Crwsius ad 
Sueton.) 



J 05, 516, 516.] QUOD. 183 

followed by the perfect indicative. (See note*, page 114.; \Vhen the 
fhtptrf, is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
fallowing the other immediately : e. g. P. Afrvcanua^ posteaquambia 
consul et censor fu era tj L, Cottam in judicium vocavit (Cic. Div. in 
CiEc. 21) ; this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{end} : post quamdesuisrebus-— dix eratf-^ibrum^trculidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or pluperf is used. * Simulac se re- 
* WdKToi .... reperiebcUurJ {Nep, Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 

[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 1 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? . As soon as the business is finished,*® I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac 
torily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.'* Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers. pass,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their oivn interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country ! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. // is not every body who can 
finish such*°> a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
io teach us^°^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod. 
516. *That^ is expressed by 'quod,' when it mtroduces the 
pvund of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

» Show the ambigvity of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 



184 QUOD. 15 65. 517-521 

Such pronouns and adverbs are id^ hoc, iUud: ao, ideOf tdctrco, prtrp 
terea, mtertUy ito, torn, nic, ^. 

517. Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.,) arc 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.* 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

ground cf another person's judgment or conduct ; when it takes 

the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration : 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with infin, follows a reri 
of toying, Ac, the narration it oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub- 
junctive (by 461); so also the. reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

620. * Quod ' with a verb is pften the proper way of translating ihe parti' 
cipial Bubstantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him qf having betrayed the king. 

( Lai. ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king {quod with 

9Ubj), 

(2) {Eng.) Hi» having tpared the conquered, Is a great thing. 
( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) {Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him, /or having done this. 
( Lot. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

{Q,w>d with svbj.: the indicative vfOwlA intimate that the luirrator 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
( Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) You cannot be ruined wUhouJt ruining others. 
{Lot. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

{vi non * with svbj.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for, ^^^"^^^ ^f"^ ^""^^^ ('^^ **• ""' «*^ 

c with dt). 



> Quod, introducing the statement as a fact, is naturally better suited to the 
ya^ than to the present. ' Gaudeo quod scripsisti ' is better than * te seripsissej 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling { gaudeo, doleo, miror), the 
ace. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the manifestation 
of an emotion or feeling {laudo, reprehendo, accuso, miaereor, gratias ago, grot- 
ulor, eonsolor), quod is prefer rsd. (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Blagnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

» Or * quin ' if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* DoUre is to feel pain or sorrow; mxrere is to ^uno it by outward sigDB thaf 



85.522.] QUOD. 1H5 

Grieve ; grieve for, mcerere, moestus (with ace. or abl.u 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. . 

To be glad, Isetari, Isetatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b cavisus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref icSre. 

(The Prepositiop db.) 
Ds, concerning^ about ; down from ; from (Cicero has, audlre de ali 
quo : 80 Smere, conducere dc allquo) : of with partitives : 6y or accord- 
ing tOf of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of Uru ; Ac. 

In the middle of the night, medist de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, mult4 de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrii. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvlso. 

Exercise 76. 

fin sentences dependent on an in/in,, what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the imperf. Bnd pluperf subj.1 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls, 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than, 

seem one without heing (so) [Translate with ut"]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 

being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are tntfotuniary^ arising from an irresiatible feeling (and thus maerere and 
moeror rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by convenHonal slgiko ; 
to mourn. (D.) 

b Gaudere is to/ceZ joy ; Icctari is to show it hy joyfvl lookty &c. (D.) Dfider- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he mskesUBtari express an exulting^ triumph' 
ont joy, gavdere a more temperate delight. But wuld Cicero be mistaken ou 
9ue^ a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception oi 
the relative force of two words in common use 7 At all events, according to 
UoderleirCs own explanation, Ueiariy expressing the manifeaUUion of joy in cou* 
sequence of an vrrcaititibUfMimg^ might be expected to rise above ^vdere, just 
as moerer* above dolere. 
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of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
Bhould V mfw hewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
rectson have we^*' for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens! 
How few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ♦ 
They ' set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight* 
He did it in such a manner {ita) that it seemed to be done od 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
die English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendfiB) : the Nones (Nonse) fell on tlie Jiflh or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f ) were always eight days after the Nones^ that is, 
on the tldrteenth or Jjfteenth. 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the ffteenth,) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those* between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would ^be such a day before 
the Kalends of June, 
627. Suppose we take the third ofMarek ; this is a day before the Nvm9 d 
March, which happens dki the aeventh. Now 7 — 3 = 4 : but the Ro 
mans reckoned both days tn, so that they would call the third of March 
not (he fourth, but X\ie fifth day before the Nones. 

528, To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was ' the day he 
fore^ as we speak. 
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629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the Jijth: there ore three muBt be sub* 
tmeted from (5 f- 1 = ) air ; and the remainder being 3, the day if 
*tlie third day before the Nofius of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the ihirUenth^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 6, the day is the JlfZ^ day before the Ides of 
June. 

(S) Since June has (hirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two." 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 
iwnJtk day before the Kalends of July. 

Kr (The adjective forms are used with the months,* and Idus 

is fern.) 
580. To express when ? 

'On the third before the Kalends of March' is by rule ^die ter^tbante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ^tertio Kalendae Martias* or *iii. Kal. Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lApy; this form is * ante-diem tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened 
into * a. d. iii. Kal, Mart.^ a form which cannot be explained grarn^ 
maiicaUy. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad, tn, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

681. [Whenl on what day?] 

m 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augitsius 
was horn on the twenty-third of September (32^ 
9=23.) 
< Claudijs natus est Kalendis AugustiSy Claudius was 
ham on the first of August. 

Claudius ohiit (or excessit) Hi, IdiLs Octobres, Claudius 
died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 

Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem^ 
hres dicere in Senatu ? Bo you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate on the 2lst of October 7 (33 — 12=21.) 
\Against or by such a day : for such ioi day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 



• Tbeee forms are, Januarius, Pebruarius, Martins, AprOs, Maiiis, Junius, 
tiufnliUii (or Julius), SeiUlis {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern 
brla. 
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( = Augustus^*) edixit, The Consul fixed the ejections 

hy an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis aicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the Iwentyfourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Fehruarias^ 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth ol 

February. 

582. Vocabulary 72. 

C oomitia, 5rum (properly/ the aasemblUig 
Elections, < of the people ' for the purpose of elect' 

' ing the consuls, <&c. &c.). 

To my election \ ^^ ™^ comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

* c which I am to be elected or rejected). 

To suffer, sinCre,* ^v, sit; pSti, lor, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittCre. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, c5gSre, co8g, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aee,). 

It is worth while, operae pretium est. 

533. (a) (Eng.) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lot.) I^e is at play, whereat he ought to read (quum debeat), 
(6) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lai.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum /Nwsef). 

534. (c) {Eng.) Far from thinking this^ 1 hold, &c. 

{Lat.) It is so far of that I should think this, that I hold, &c. (tan- 
tum abest ut — ut,« &c.) 

Exercise 77. 
.^35. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



* The months of Juiy and August were called QuintiliSf SexixLis respectively, 
( ss the fifth and sixth month, reckoning from Marchj the old beginning of the 
jrear,) till those names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of the 
first two Caesars. 

♦ Sirure is properly * to let go,* * not to stop^* pati is, * not to prohibit .•* sinere has 
for its immediate object the person actings pati the action itself: sinere is eon^ 
monly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the ace, 
with infin. (D.) 

• Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demoo- 
chenes. Sometimes the second ut is omitted, the dause having vix or etiaan: 
* tantum abfuit ut inAammares nostros animos : somnum vix tenebamua.' 
'Cifi. Brut. 80.) 



J 67. 536-539,] connection of propositions, ^c. 189 

on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*® to my election. I am compelled to 
•tay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
Boirje who laughed. 



XXIX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions hy the Relative, 

Imperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some* 
times, hut, for y therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' * as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal ve^b of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in tho infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

639. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo- 
cutions : 
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( = Augustus<^) edixit, The Consul fijoed the elections 

by an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis aicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty-fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Februarias^ 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth ol 

February. 

582. Vocabulary 72. 

C oomitia, 5rum (properly/ the aBsemb^tng 
Elections, J of the people ' for the purpose of elect' 

' ing the consuls, <&c. <&c.). 

To my election, \ ^^ ™®* comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

C which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To sufTer, sinCre,* siiv, stt; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittSre. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, cSgSre, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, prldie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aec.). 

It is worth while, operse pretium est. 

533. (a) {Ev^.) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, whereoM he ought to read (quum dtbtaJC), 
(6) {Eng,) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum jMMset). 

534. (c) {Eng.) Par from thinking this^ I hold, &c. 

{Lot.) It is so far off that I should think this, that I hold, &c. (tan- 
tum abest ut— ut,« &c.) 

Exercise 77. 
f)35. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



* The months of Juiy and August were called Quintilisj SexHlis respectively, 
( ss the fifth and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of tht 
first two Csesars. 

* Sinere is properly * to let go, * not to stop,* pati is, * not to prohibU .•* sinere has 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is eofi»- 
monly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the ace, 
with infin. (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat DemoGh 
chenes. Sometimes the second ut is omitted, the clause having vix or etiam: 
'tantum ahfoit ut inflammares nostros animos : somnum vix tenebamua.' 
'Cin. Brut. 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*® to my election. I am compelled to 
»tay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
Bon;e who laughed. 



XXIX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions hy the Relative. 

Imperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor. 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some* 
times, hut, for i therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' * as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal ve^b of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

689. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo. 
cutions : 



100 CONNECTION OF PROPOSITIONS [§ 67. 540-&42 

(1) The imperat. of command by cura tU (take care toy 
fac ut {orfac only) with suhj. 

(2) The imperat. of proMbition by cave with suhf 

(governed by ut omitted), or noli with infinJ 

MO. (a) (Eng.) Two and two make four : and if thU is granted, ^. 
{LcU.) Two and two make four : if whidi is granted, Ac. 
(6) (^«i^.) Caius, 10^, they way^ was killed at Lugdunum. 

(Lot,) Cains, tDhom they report to haye been killed, Ac, 
(c) {Eng.) Crassus, who, as Lucillus tells us, never laughed but once. 
(Lot.) Crassus, whom Lucillus reports to hoot never katghod but 
once. 
(<2) (Eng,) Narratives, by to^ieft, when we road (hemy we are affected. 

{Ltod ) Narratives, uhieh when we read, we are affected. 
(«) (Eiig,) Success with iDhicky if U should fall to our lot, we should b«r 
dissatisfied. 
(JLaJt.) Success, if which i should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this ; andif you had not thwarted me, Ac. 
{Lot.) 1 did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

641. fC. xxxv.]0-* WUl* and* would,' 'wUl not 'and* would not' an fOten 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

wUl, wouldy we may substitute 

it (are, Ac.) tnlling, was (were, dkc.) willing, 

642. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; psjb, pro, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or doldre. 

To cook with water, ex aqu& cttquSre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regiSne.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vii langudre. 

To live according to nature, e naturi vivCre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 
It is for my interest, e re meft e6t.ii 

(To place) on a table, in mensft. 
Por=: owing to, especially of ob- )p^ (^,^ ^^ 

stacies, # 

In comparison with him, pne illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis^ isj bJ 



) 



« Cura vJt quam primum venioM. Pae animo forti, magnoqae tt?. Cave 
putos, or noli putare.— Such forms In English are, * take care to,' *be aureyou* 
mind you,' Ac. 

9 In Latin, the relative must stand before »u 
* Another noun will, of course, follow rtgiane in the gen. 
n So, e republic^ est. 
' A person Is tuJtua when he w in safety ; e^curtta when he hoUooea himself to 
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Pro virili parte, according to one's duty or power as an individual {not 
' with all one's might *) as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nat& (according to the thing that has arisen) s according to 
cireumtUmeea, 

Pro eo ac fiiereor, according to my detertt. 

Exercise 78. 

643. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces« 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they loauld receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care ' 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May 1 not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, fqr 
whiehy if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
{memar). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



oe 80, and is uWund care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject Hence *Ne ait 
Msunif, qui non est tuJtuB ab hoste.' Of aahnuy aoaptty ineolumi»t-T^oi'^^*'^ my« 
the least (as it properly relates only to {existence) ; mtpea more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; mcohtmia the most of all, as it excludes nof 
only tmmShUaHon^ but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 
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table. I shall do what appears*" best to be done according to 
circumstances. There weVe some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 

XXX. 

§68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

644. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummusy when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 

645. A aeatertitu ( =r 1 3] or 3| cents) was not quite equal to twopence 
English money. 

A teatertium := a thtnuand sestertii : it was the name of a avMy not 
of a coin. ' 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
moral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. 0:^7" With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

^ hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Hence Sestertium ternd * =r < a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium dedeiss. ten ! hundred thousand sesterces' = a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium viciea ^ 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ' := two 
million sesterces. &c. &c, 

Obs. With numeral adverbs below *ten timea^ so mvjiy hundred thou' 
aand sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and muLtvpUs of * ten times,* throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of * miUiona 
qf sesterces J 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenties* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 milUons of sesterces* for th«> 
sum. 



X. s, d. 
♦ A sestertium = 8 1 5i = 338 68. 
Sestertium semel = 607 5 10 = 33873 60. 
Sestertium decies^ centies, mUlies^ <&c. (that is, the n^ultiples of semcl by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule : — For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium millies, since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
aeries to the right hand of 807. Hence millies sestertium = 807291 ^ nearly 
M 000,000 in u>hole numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
rules : Sestertium ter vicies = ' 2 miUwru 3 hundred Vunuumd M9* 
icreea' 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 

Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

049. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numeral before * millions* I must add a cipher in the uniit^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the nuifieroZ adverb^ that is to go 
with sestertium. Thus in * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicies is the adverb required. 

650. (a) Sex miUihus sedes conduxit, He hired a house for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
{li) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hsereditas, atis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerSre ; gess, gest. 

{Hbertinus, i, m. (but if spoken in rtfer^ 
ence to his m/ister^ libertus. Thus 
Brutus's Ubertus is mt qf iht doss 
libertini). 

oriundus: — *nati Carthaglne, sed ori. 
undi ab Sjn-acusis ; ' born at Carthage, 
but of Sjrracusan extraction ;' or * de- 
scended from a family that had for- 
merly Uved at Syracuse.' 
Meanly sordide. 



Descended from, 



Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With amplius plusy minusy Ac. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
lo the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. Sometimes 
however the ablat. follows these adverbs. 

9 
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23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



) 69. On the division of the As : the method of reckoning frac- 
tions, interest, dec. 



663. 



As 

Deunx 

Deztans 

Dodransi 

Bes (bessis) 

Septunx 



(A=) f 
ft 



Semis (semissis) {^^ = ) 1 




of an As, 



Quincunx 

Triens 

Q,uadrans 

Sextans 

Unda 



554. These words were used to express the JracUons set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The aame division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usurse, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesimiB usurs := 12 per eaii. 



Deunces 

Dextantes 

Dodrantes 

Besses 

Septunces 

Semisses 

duincunces 

Trientes 

duadrantes 

Sextantes 

Uncle 



* usiiraB * 



11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 



BiiuB centesims =s 24 per cent, and so on. 



1 Dodrans = de>quadi1uiB. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantis fuit, His 

height was five feet and three- fourths (five feet 
nine). 
(Eum) hseredem fecit ex dodrante. He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(3) Assihus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, Ha 
invested a large sum qf money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the fireedman of Balhus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelflhs of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
tPiird of August, has lefl nearly fifleen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been lefl heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of ^ 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 

^ Apud aliquem collocAr«. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 
OBS..A(tf. exceptions are in oipaai»;/<m. in the common type ; neirf. fn £fc*li« 

(Thibd Dsclsnbion.) 



Mm, ternUnaUonM. 

VB, OB, CSj 

B8 mcreoMingf 

o, wlun not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

er) eaddver uber 
iter ver 

pavSver verber 
htber 

or) arbor 

fnarmoT 
ear 
i«)compes 
merces 



merges 
quies 

i*)cos 
dos 

o» (ossis) 
Of (oris) 
ichaot 
iepo» 
imdos 

o) caro 
techo 



requies 

seges 

teges 

4B» 



Fern. termiruUi4ms. 

do, go, \o* 
as, is, aus, 

X, 

esnot tncreattn^ 

e impure 

usm hypermcn. 

Principal Exceptions. 
do{ 

^1 LIGO 

I MARGO (f ) X 

m) amnib lapis 

A116UI8(f ) MEN8I8 
AXIS 0BBI8 

CA6SI8(is) FANIS 



OBOO 
CABDO 



Nad, UrmmaHonB. 

e, «,(,<, An, 
ar, ur, Um, 
iU monosyll. 



FiBST Decl. Fem, 
except names of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, er) S 

Maa. — except 

alvus 

domus 

humus 

yannus 

pdagia 

virua 

vulgua (also m.) 



COLLIS 

CINIS 

CBINIS 

ensis 

FASCIS 



PI8CI8 

P08TI8 

PULVI8 

SANGUIS 

TOBBIS 



FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 

POLLIS VBCTI8 

FUNIS TBBMI8 
IGNIS 

jr) cAiix 

CODEX 

COBTXX 

GBBX 

POLLBX 

8ILEX (f ) 

tTHOBAX 

VEBTEX 

«»»P^7- JacInXces. 
syll. 5 

BIDENB (Aoe). 
8 im- ^ MONS 

pure\ PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDBNB 

tHYDBOPS 
aa) AS ELBPHAS 

vaa (vasU) 
Job 
n^aa 



Principal Exceptions 

QSAL 
60L 

n)ijxs 

BEN 

SPLEN 
PBCTXll 
Ur) FUB 

FUBFUB 
TUBTUm 
VULTUB 

fi«) pecus (udis) 

LBPUS 

namcm-S^'S'f 



FOUBTH DbCL. (us) 

Maa, except 

acus 

idus (pi.) 
manus 
porticus 
tribus 



Fifth Dbcl. 

Fern, except 

DIES (also Fein, 
in aing.) 

MEBIDIBS. 



♦ Words in io that are not abatract nouns are nuw. e. g. papiuo, pugio^ 
■cipio, sBPTENTBio, sTBLLio, uKio (pcarf), with the numeral nouns tebni(\ 
QUATBBNio, Ac. t Properly Greek words. 

X Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

ft Graak vouna in ddus (exodus, methodus, <f<c.) with dialectus, dlpthon^rifi 
iff.arciam. 
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These rules depend on ttie terminations; but some irorda have a 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of maUparaonaBud wind^y are masculine. 

B. The names oifemdU peraonej anaUriea^ ialands^ totmSf plcmU^ and 

trees, are fern, 
(a) But of tawnSf these are nuu, 

(1) Some in o (croto, hippo, naebo, srLMo, vnvetso) : and 

(2) All plurals in i; veii, delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or ur of the third ; Pfw 
nette, Tibur. 
ih) Of trees and plants ; 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mas. : 

(2) Those in cr, ur of the third are neiU. : acer, siler, rcbur, <f^. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, custos, dux, hospeSjjwenis, parma^ 

princepSj sacerdos, <f«. 



TABLE ll.'-rormaiion qf the Perfect and Supine, 

I. i^rThe first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is Umg, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But wrm perfects have »Aor/ penult: bibi, dedi, fidi, scidi, stBti, stiti, ttilL 
(6) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult: datum, citum,* Itum, litum. 

qultum, ratum, rUtum, satum, si turn, 
(c) Statum from sto is long, but from sisto short ; and the compounds of sta 

<hat make stitum have i : as prcestUum, from prcestare. Though nosco has notvan, 

<i8 compounds that have itum have I (cognosce, c(^nttum). 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FissT Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo\ 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding 9, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); amav-i; ama^-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Itum, after rejecting a. 
GrSpo, crSpui, crSpitum. So ciibo, dOmo, frico (also fricatum), mlco^ 

sttno, tttno, vSto, sSco (sectum)— jttvo, juvi, jutum 1 jlivatum? 

(3) Others form perf. in both of these ways. 

Discr?po, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (7). So incrSpo (ui, itum 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete plico (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multiplico, onZy avi, Stum : explico, explain, 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
\4) Irregular (with reduplicatum). 
Do, dSdi, datum {wiOi a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c.) ; sto, stCti, statum : 6tfi 
stare, i&c. 



• Prom cMO, to excite. Of the compounds several have dire, eliwn, from th« 
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fll. SSCOND COHJUOATIOH, 

Properly a eontraded conjugation, but with the vowels open in the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-i8-=i mon5s, dU^."* 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ui^ Xtum, 

(Mon-eo, mon-ui, mon-l/um.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the pert — eo, £Yi, Stum. 

DeleOy delevi, deletum. Fleo, neo, and verlm fomudfroni oleo^ {jnak6 
to grow), pleo (JUTfj and sueo (am aeeiuianudi, 

(3) Others form peif, from root of preaent, lengthening the vawd (If 
short), when pres. ends' in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Fttveo, fuvi, fotum ; mtfveo, voveo : pSveo, ferveo (and feibLi) ; Can- 

nweOf nivi and nixL 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (sessum), itrideo.^ 

(4) Others form perf. in n, 

(fj) p sounds. {Any p^ sound with »zs:p»s but b* sometimes = m.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{fi) k sounds. (The k sound, If impure, is thrown away before «. Any 
k sound with «^x; ^uistobe treated as a A; sound.) 

Hulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, Indulgeo (indultum), fvlgeo, mulgeot 
tergeo, turgeo, wgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : Ivceo^frigeo, lugeo. 
(y) / sounds, {i sound tlirown away before t.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{S) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsreo. 
(«) With reduplication, {t sound tlirown away before s.) 

Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : i)endeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(^) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, ga^us sum ; soleo^ 

solitus sum. 
(ii) The following have perf. in td, but do not form their supines in ihun. 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistum ; tonea 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recen^tum. 

IV^. Thikd Conjugatioh. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, eongruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luiturus), 
mehto, minuo, pitta, rao (riitum, ruitum), spue, statuo, 9tenmo, sno. 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
(fi) t sound thrown away before « in tup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rar^^ prehendo 



• Some of which have tlemso in pres. Aboleo, sup. oMitumi adoleaoo 

^duUium, 
9 kmgueo, langui; liqueo, liqui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (ch). 

( t d (th). 
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Bcando ; and compmmda of cando {kmdU\ fando {ftvnut^^ in eendo^ 
fendo, 
iy) Bibo (bibi, bibitom) ; cudo (cusum), digOy 2am6o,p<aZ20,«ci<&o(8cabi), 
Hdoy vello (vxdsum : also vulsi), yerro (versumd), yerto (yerBum), viso 
(yiayum). 
{S) (Short yowel of root Ungthtned—a. changed into d hi per/.) 
Cap-io, cepi, captum : £icio, jScio, ago, Cdo (esum), emo (emptum), iSgo 
(lectum), fodio (fossum), fugio (fugitum). 
(«) (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened from a nmpler 
Tooi^ rejected.) 
(retaining »kort vowel) findo (fid), f Ydi, fisaum : scindo (scxi). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into i,) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; linquo« liqu, lie 

(Uqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rup (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percoli, perculsom ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
'^) With reduplication. 
Cado, cScidi, casum ; csdo, c8cidl, cssuni ; cano, cScini, cantum ; credo, 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSpigi, pactum : parco, pSperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pCpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pependi, pensum ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; po9co, pOposci ; tango 
(tag), tetigi, tactum ; tendo, tetendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condo, abdOf reddo^ Ac. 
condldi, condltum^ &c, 

(2) Perfect in W. 
(ii) p sounds. (1^ Any p sound with « is pt ; with ^, pi.) 

Glubo, glupsi, gluptum ; nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(0) k Munds, including those in A, ^ and d. {Any k sound with « is x ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgp, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : anga 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningOf pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, duco, coquo, trSho," vSho. Add 
eampounda of stinguo ; ezstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nexo {aUo nezui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before s) 

C5mo, compsi, comptum ; d£mo, promo, sumo, contemno. 
(«) i sounds, (tsound thrown away before « ; vowel, if ^wri^ lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum ; divido, divisi, divlsum : Isdo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, r5do, trudo: mitto (misi, missum). — Compounds qf vado 
(>) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mcrgo,- tergo. 
if) t sounds. (<2» changed Into m;) cedo, cessi, cessum. 
(») Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into t before «.) 

GSro, gessi, gestum : Gro, prgmo (pressum) 
(D Ompaiwnds of spedo (fteA^i) ending in spicio make spexi, spectum. 



< 9€m;9eman poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus h%em» for xufAf^ and 
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TTiote in ]icio from lacio {eniice) except elicio, make lezi, tectum. 

Dili^o, dilezi, dilectum : intelligo, negligo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, praelego, \aveperf. Idgi. 

(3) Verbs with perf. in ui. 
{u) Without change of root. 

aJo, alui, Slitum {and altum): coIo (cultum), consiilo (consultum) 
nolo ; occulo (occultum), vdloy nolo, mulo; compounds of ceilo (rush ; 
shoot forth) ; frSmo, gSmo, trgmo, vomo, gigno, (gen, gSnui, gSni- 
turn) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; sSpio, elicio, compesco, ditpeaco^ depso 
(aUo depstum), pinso {cdao pinsi, pistum) ; aterio {also stejrti). — Cam- 
pounds qf sero {to connect), serui, sertum. 
'») With change of root. 

M?to, messui, messum; p5no, pbsui, pbsYtum; c(mo,r crevi, cre- 
tum ; lino, levi (livi rare), lltum ; sino, sivi, sit urn ; spemo, sprevi, 
spretum; sterno, stravi, stritum; sSro, sevi, sStum; tSro, trivi 
tritum. 

CJresco (ere), crfivi, crStum ; notco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
^) Verbs forming perf. in rt, as if they had roots ending in k sound or h. 

Pluo, fluzi, fluzum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfecting. 

ip) PSto, pStlvi, p?titum r cfipio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
r) F^o, f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiili, latum. 
Tollo, sustttli, sublatum. 

^. FOVETH COMJUGATIOM. 

(1) Perfect in i. 

(a) Venio, vSni, yentum; compSrio, compSrl, compertum. iSbreperio 

(2) Perfect in Mt. 

(/9) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Smicio (amicui 7). 

(3) Perfect in «t. 

Farcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum)} 

sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 
VI. Deponents. 

Second Gonjuoation. Fateor, fassus ; llceor, licitus ; mSreor, me* 

ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitusi 

ygreor, yeritus. 
Thied Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplezus ; com- 

plector, complexus; divertor, diversus; {so prcevertor, reverter j) 

expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitus anei fructus ; fungor, functus; 

grXdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 

loquor, Ittcutus ; mbrior, mortuus; fianciscor, nactus; nascor, natus: 



' Properly, to aejcrate. In the sense of to 9u, It has neither per£ nor oup. 
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nltor, nisus, ;uxus; obliviscor, oblitus; paciscor, pactus; pasctti 
pastus; pStior, passus; prbficiscor, profectus; quSror, qnestus 
86quor, secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; utor, usus. 
Fourth Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: expSrior, expertusi- 
metior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; Urior, ortus.ff 

VII (f;^* se in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Jnckoaiivea in aco have no perfect^ but that (in ut) of the rcot. Thiv 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ui, though no verb in eo occurs. 

VIII. In compound verbs (1) a, <e, of the root often become t, sometimes 
e ; (2) e of the root often becomes t ; (3) the reduplicaHmioi the root ia 
dropt, except in praecurro and the compounds of poteo and duoo. 



I Thtf present follows the thirds but 2 sing. orJrie or aritrta, 

9* 



TikBLB 
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fiHOLIIH. 

I. You and I, ) 

Balbus and I. $ 
I. ISay9 that he has not!*' sinned. 

ISay9 that he has nerer, Ac. 
S. Hd promises to come. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes to do U. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, Ac. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily ; successfully. 

6. To fight on horetback, 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most £utliful slave he 

has. 
6. He was (he first to do this, > 

{Or) He was the first who did this. \ 
Soj He was the only one who did it. 

D. Such is your temperance, 

Or, With your usual temperance. 



Latin. 

i I and you- 
il and BalDUS. 

Denies {nega£) that he has siuued. 
Denies that he has «rer, &c. 
He promises thai he wiUcome (aec. wiik 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shall live {ace. with 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he will do it {aec. 

with inf.) 
He pretends t?iai he is mad {ace. with 

irj/*.; pron, expressed). 
To sail from ( = according to) one*a 

thought or intention {ex senlentid 

navigare.) 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from {ex) a horse. »» 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has the 
most faithful. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it {solu>s fecit). 

( Which is your temperance. 
J Of which temperance you are. 
] Por ( =r in proportion to) your torn 

t perance (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not be translated hy nego unless it is in answer to as 
aetual or virtual question. When the not Is closely connected with the followiiu 
vert, it should be translated by non. 

b Ex etptisy if more persons than one are spoken ot 
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10. 

il. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 



Ek6U8H« 

Aafar om I know. 
It's all over with . . . 

To makt the same boast. 

To makt the same promise. 

To Tnake many promises. 

To uUer many nilsehoods. 
To take by stornu 

That nothing . . . 
That nobody ... 
That never . . . 

[This is only when ^ that ' intro- 
duces a purpose.] 
No food is so heavy asnotiohedl' 

gested, &c. 
He is 80 foolish aa to think, dkc. 
She never saw him without calling 

him, Ac. 
He could scarcely be restrained 

from throwing^ <&c. 
I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, &c. 



19. I will not object to your doing it. 
20. 



21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28 



It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

r Nothing prevents him from do- 
j Ing it. 

"S SOf nothing deters him from do- 
I ing it 
It was owing to you that I did not 
succeed. 

By sea and land. 
J To be within a very little of . . . 
I Or^ But a little more and . . . 
Not to be far from. 

I almost think,e ) . 

I don*t know whether, j 
To take away any one's life. 

The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did this dw (or w?ien) Consul. 
( I may go. 

/ I am permitted to go. 
I aught to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latin. 

Which I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum ett de). • 
To boast the same tMiig (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 
Togromlse | ,„any thing.. 

Tof^hJt a place <nU by foroe (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing (n« quid). 
Lest any body {ne quia). 
Lest ever {m unquanC). 



No food is so heavy hut {quin)U ma^ 

be digested^ &c. 
So fooiish thai he thinks (ti/), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone {prestermisi) nothing 

that 1 should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (Jo- 
cere non possum quin)^ &c, 
1 will not object btU that {recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (Jieri) but tliat {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents (pbstaf) by which he 

should the less do it (^vommv^ facial). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

theless do it (^). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per te stetit quomi' 

nuSf Ac.f 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant bui that . . . 

[minimum abesse {impers.) quin.J 
Haud multum > ^ 
Haud procul J aoesse. 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( s: Jrom) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = bein^ Consul) did this. 
{ To me it-is-permitted {licet) to go 
} (124). 

It betioveth me {oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuU) to do it (126). 



« Haud seio an, nescio an^ dubito an may be followed by the negatives^ nenWf 
tUhU, nuUu»i nunqitamy or by the for as that follow negatives, quisquam^ quie- 
quam^ vUujs, unquam, Haud scio an xemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud scio an quisquam^ (6.)— But Cicero ai|d his contemporaries never omit 
the negative. {Matihidi Hand^ &c.) 



i04 
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Ekolish. 
29. I am at leisure to read. 

itf) I have need of food. 



f making-haste. 
There i-need of J^J^^^p^'^-^. 

t tion. 

11. How many are there qfyou? 
How many are there qfuB? 
Three hundred qftu are come. 

Of whom there are \ £t^ ^ .„„ 
•' I very inany. 

Very many oftphich . . . 

32. Some mock, ot/t«r« approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in hie ab- 

eence. 
&7. To prefer a capital charge against 
Caius. 
To bring an action against a 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is charaeteriatic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It isjl^ . . . 

It demande, oxrequires^ firmness. 
It thowMi or heirayey weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. > 
To bring under lus dominion. \ 

i\. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted o[ a capital charge. 
42. Common to me and you. 
13. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latin. 

There-is-leisure (vacai) to me to roa» 
(154). 

(1) There is to me a business witb 
food (prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
C (the matter) being haaUt^ 

ecL 
(the matter) being con- 

BiUtecL 
(the matter) promptk 
, done (177), 
How many are ye 1 (quot estie?) 
How many are we 7 (quot aumus ?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are \ ^®^' 

I very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima) . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Greek; the other u 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (orfeo) loving of, &c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-persou 

(reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accusea-person oi 

bribery (gen.) ; or^ about bribery {de). 
To maKe Caius an accused-person 

(reus) about morals (de moribus. 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certith 

rem facere). 
Without {experSf adj.) afl danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
the duty) of . . . 

the character y prinlege^ Ac.) of . • 
a thing) of ( = for) nrmneas. 
a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's {task) to do it 
It is not every man's {task) to do i| 

(non cujusvis e8t)j <&c. 
It IS {the conduct) of a. vidse man. 

i;^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (sua 

ditumis facere). 
To be condemned of Vie head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amonest (or 6^ 

ttoeen) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
To threaten death to a man (222). 
To reckon slavery after death (scrvitii- 

tern moTti posthahercj 227). 

(or, as in JBng.j with anteponert). 



It is 
It is 
It is 

It is 



t Mqvd boni Ceicerc : in bonam partem acdpeie. 
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Ekglish. 

46. To surround the city with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, &c. 

To obstruct (or cut off) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut off the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

47. I have a book. 

I have two books. 

48. To come ) *^ ..^ • * r 
To sena ' assistance of 



To set out 



CfiBsar. 



Latin. 

To give-round (circumddre) a wall to 
the city [or as in Eng.j. 

To besprinkle (aapergere) praises to 
man [or as in Eng.f 

To clothe {mduei-e) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 

To strip (exture) the enemy of theii 
camp, baggage, &c. (abl.) 233. 

To shut-up UrUerclvdere) flight to thfi 
enemy (233). 

To shut-up (intercludere) the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 

There Ja a book to me. 
There are two books to me (238). 
To come ) .^ /^_ - . ^ 

To send i ^^ CsBsar /or an assist- 
To set out. 5 ^^(^^o. 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficiscl.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

?of„;^ll|/-a&ult(d^.). 

(Culpse, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To be /or a reproach (opprobrio esse) 
To be for a great advantage (magnip 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio esse). 

(So impedimentOj honori, <&c., esse.) 
Quanto odio est ! {hmo odious it is I) 

[Se CsBsari ad pedes projictrei or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note I. 
Dicebai, 

I fear lest he come (n« veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war of Pyrrhus ) 

Connection of Pompey I ^ .^. 

Rest of labours f GertUwe, 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, hy which {qiui) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire {far 

cere^ or ejfflcere ut^ <&c.). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac, 

{orator em decet). 
{Orator em dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood ^ to them at many 
wounds {abl.). 266. 
[Compare the Eng. ' this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 

Almost nobody {riemo fere) 249. 

♦ Or, ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt standing against % man in his credi 
tor's books. 



19. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault.' 



BO. To be a reproach^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. 'How^ before the adj. must 
be * qiumttis ' in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Csesar's feet.] 

52. Cains would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he tpUl come. 

I fear that he vnll not come. 
64. The war against Pyrrhus. 

Connection tmih Pompey. 

Rest /rom labours. 

Wrongs done to Caius. 
fS. He did it that h.9 might the more 

easily escape. 
B6. To make Caesar retire. 

57. It is becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angiy, &c. 
Soj it is unbecoming to (or in) an 
orator . . . 

58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



2(M) TABLE OF 

English. Latib 

1)0. Hake a bad, Ac. use o^ Ac, Ute badht (273). 

61. He deserves to be loved. He is a deserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametiir). 
276. 

62. To inflict punishment on a man. To affect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem pcenE afficere). 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory To triumph concerning {de) the Oauls. 

ever the Grauls. 

64. A blessing on > your Be thou Ihcreased in valour (m«cte 
Gkx>d luck, or success to \ valour. virhUe e9to : voc, for nom, 280). 

Go on in your valour ! ^Plur. macti uUl) 

66. You are envied, spared, favoured, iHu envied (spared, &ivoured,an8wered, 

answered, Ac. &c.) to y9u (290). 

66. I don*t know when the letter will I don't know when it will be (quemdo 

be written. . futurum sit) that {ut) the letter be 

written (290). 

67. It aetTM. it aaid, Ac. that Gains has Cahu «Mfiw, i§ sg,id^ dkc. to have retired 

retired. (nearly alwavs). 

68. We hoot walkedf come, Ac. It naa been walked^ come, Ac. (that is^ 

by tu: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[Tms is only an oocanonal and p«>B»ibU 
construction.] 

69. To have reigned above six years. To be reigning his seventh year. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. Before Caiua Consul (ante Caium con- 

Bulem). 

71. He went to a oehool at Naples. He went to Naples to (prep.) a school. 

72. We should all praise virtue. Virtue is to-be-praiaed by all {laudan- 

da). 
A time to play. A time of playing. 

Fit to carry burdens. Fit for burdens to be carried {oneribut 

geatandie idoneus). 
He is born {or inclined) to act. He is bom {or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared to take up arma. Prepared for (ad) arma-to-be-taken-up. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, During drinking, playing, &c. {inUr 

<&c. bibmdum, Ivdendum, Ac.) 

To be able to pay. To be for pasring (solvendo esse). 

To be equal to bearing the burden. To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 

T\) tend to the preservation of lib- To be of liberty to-be-preserved {con- 

erty. aervandce libertatia ease), 

74. I have to do another page. Another page is to-be-done. 

I will have it done. I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci- 

endum). 

75. He gave them the country to dwell He gave them the country to be dioeU 

in. in (habitandam). 354. 

76. I go to constdt Apollo. I go intending-to-cansuU (consulturus) 

ApoUo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavmium bein? left, Ac. 
n. Balbus hating left Lavinium, Ac. ^ Balbus, when he hadlett Laviniura, 

i Ac. 
(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquia- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 

78. From the foundation of Rome. From Romefounded (a RomE conditi). 
From the destrudion of Jerusalem. From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 

The honour of having saved the The honour of the saved king {eervati 
k ing (of the king* s vreaervcUion). regis decus) . 

79. He does it withyui robbing others. He does it, not robbing others. 

He proes away without your per- He goes away, you not perceiving tt(tt 
cetving 'i. ttan oenHenU). 
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Ekolish. 

l^ey oondemn him wUhonU hdaring 
him. 
90. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through hiB design. 

81. I heard him Hng, 
I saw him toalk, 

82. That only. 
And tliat too. 

By a good man U U true^ but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and thai too of no com- 
mon kind. 
63. A slave qfmine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

65. That famous Medea. 

66. Those whom we love we also wish 

happy. 

67. Somethingor other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

66. Henry, Charles, and John. 

69. Every opinion thatj Ac, 
Every man who. 



90. OTitfBalbus. 

91. One nms one way, another anofhr 

er. 
Different men run different ways. 
Some run ene way, others another. 



92. The beat men always^ <&c. 
Hidden snares are altoay% <&c. 



All the wisest men. 
93. These are hard to avoid. I 

There ia difficvUy in avoiding f 
these. J 

He has the greatest diffUndty in ms- 
peeting. 

94 He is too proud to steal 

95 I armed (he gi taleat forces I amid. 



Laiin. 

They condemn him unheard {inmuU 

turn). 
I have the work completed {opva ab» 

hUum habeo), 364. 
I have his design seen through (per* 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him aingvng. 
I saw him walking (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et fts, toque, tdemque. 
By a good man that indeed, but an un- 
learned one (a bono illo auidem viro, 

sed — f or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

(nee ecB vulgares). 
'My slave:' or *a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took VLVftLyfrom me (mihi) aJ care. 
That Medea (Medea ilia). 
Those whom we love, the tame (eos* 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure (netcia 

quidobscuri), 
I kiurw not what chance (nescu) quia car 

sua). 
Disturbed I know not what (ne«ao quid 

cunturbatus). 

Henry, Charles, John. 

Henry, and Charles, and John. 
Whatever opinion {quoBcunque opinio). 
Whoever {quiaquia). 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every is emphatic), 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another tpay. 

Other men run anofher way (or otbei 
ways). 

[alius— o/tt» (or some adv, derived 
from €Uiua).\ 

Each beat man, Ac. (optlmus quisque). 

Each hidden snare, &c. (but quiaque 
may be used in the plur. when a avba, 
is expressed in this construction : oo- 
cuUiaaim/B quceque insidise). 

Each wisest man {doctiaaimvs jidaque.) 

These are avoided with diJUvky (diffi- 
cile). 
' {DiMciliuaj difftcUlime^ when requlr- 

He auapeda with the greateat diMcuUv 

(difficillime) 
He is prouder than that he {quam ut or 

qiiam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) (u^^eatoH 

I could (quam maximas potui &> 

pias). 



in 
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Latih. 

A difference oM-gretU-oM the greateal cod 
be {quanta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already desiring (Jam^ 
pridem cupio). 

They were a long time already prepar 
ing (413). 

When I ^laU take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I 9?iall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have comet he will tell us. 

When you ^lall voiah to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you anausowt so will yoa reap. 

I will do it, if I ahallbe ao.e. 

They nothing else than laugh (nt^fl 
alvud quam riderU), 

Quid faciam t 

Cur haec narrem ? 

Quid facerem ? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It woe better (utilius or satius fiUi "). 

{Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter 

ret). 
Even this is «o just, if it is voluntary 

{ita justum . . . . si est, i&c). 
He was more prudent than braver (pru> 

dentior qu&m fortior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo a^itur. 
I have nothing which I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo qtiod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, which 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, wtih vohich one may write (473). 

There are some who think {subj. 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There Is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {pihxL est 

quod festines), 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry {non est 91100, Ac.) 

« S% satiSf par^ rectum^ justum^ idmufwrn^ optimum^ consentaneum, mdiuM 
eqiUuSi rectivs, satius erat — fuit— fuerat. 



English. 

96. A§ great a diiTerenoe m there can 

possibly be. 
The greatest possible difference. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

98. When I take my journey, I will 

come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he is come^ he will tell us. 

When you wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 
. , As you sowj so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I can. 

99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What ^udl I do 1 
What am I to do? 
What can I do 1 
Why should J relate? 
What tea* I todol 
What should. 1 have done? 
What ought I to have done? 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read, 

103. It would have been better. 

104. iVb painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question, 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found scarcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 

ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write wUh, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think : or there 
are some who think, &c. 

(2) You have no reason {causCy occa- 
sum, needf &c.) to hurry. 
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(3) He was despised by them, fcfr He was despised by them, M>ho 9au 
tkeu saw through him. through him {qui with mtbj.), 

(4) He deserves to be loved. He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, aui ametur ; or 
quern anus. So, maignus est, qtd 
ametur : or^ quem ames.) 

(5) He is not a proper person to be He is not a proper person who should 
received. be received {or^ whom you should re- 
ceive). 

(6) None are so good as never to No one Is so good toho never sins 
sin. (jmbj.). 

(7) Of such a kind that we can neg- Of such a kind for the sake of tehich we 
lect duties for their sake. can neelect duties. 

(6) Too short to be ibe whole life Shorter than which can be (quam qn» 

of man. sit or possit esse) the whole life oi 

man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so I am not that (person) who can believe 

foolish, simvUf creaulousj &c.) as {is qui credam). 
to believe this. 

(10) Who am I that my writings Who am I whose writings should be 
sho«ld be honoured thus 1 honoured thus ? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue They sent ambassadors who should sue 
for peace. for peace (qui pacem petererU). 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, <&c.) He deserves praise, <&c. who did this 
for having done this. {subj.). 

(13; Wretched man that I am, who O me miserable, who thought^ &c. {qui 

thought, Ac. with subj.) 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. Quotusquisque est qui . . 1 (with svbj.) 

110. In censuring them you censure JMien you censure them, you censure 

me. me {quum with indie.), 

lU. It is many years since he was first There are many ^ears when ht is in 

in my debt. my debt {quum m meo sere est). 

I congratulate you on your influ- I congratulate you, when you avail so 

ence with Caius. much with Caius {quum. generally 

quody tantum vales apud Caium). 

I don't like to be abused. I am not abused willingly (libenter. 

491). 

112. A mortal body must necessarily It is necessarv that a mortal body 

perish. should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire {or interest) 
necessef est.] 
TTiere is no living pleasantly. It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 

113. In addition to thiSj he is blind. Hither is addedy that he is olind (huo 

acced-it, ebatjAc. utO< 513. 

114. He accused him of having betrayed He accused him that (quod) he had &e- 

the king. trayed the king (subj.). 

His having sjyared the conquered, It (or * this^* * that ') is a great thing. 

is a great thing. mat (q^od) he spared the conquer^ 

{indie.). 

He praised {or blamed him) /or He praised (or blamed^ him ^^ (quod) 

having done this. tie had done this {suoj.). 520. 

115. Many persons admire poems irt^- Many persons admire poems, nor un 

out understanding them. derstand them (520^. 

You cannot be ruined without You cannot be ruined «o a« not to ruin 

ruining others. others {ui non with suhj.). 521. 

116. Instead of readings he is at play. He is at play, whereas he ought to be 

reading {quum debeat), 

t This 7ucesse\9 Buoldadj, used In the neut. gender only, 
' More commonly ^tioci 
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English. 

Jn^ead of growing rich (as he 

might) he is Growing poor. 
Far /rom tiwiudng Uiia, I hold, 

117. And (bat, Ac.) Uthis is granted. 
HTiOf tktyaay^ wa» killed. 
Who, as B. sajrs, was killed. 
By tphichf when we read them, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 
Ueaurctolei or mind yoa are. 



Latin. 

He is growing poor, whereas he mijiu 

frow nch. Quumjao98«t). 
s so far o^ that 1 should think thin 
that, &c 

(Tantum abest ut ^ut). 533. 

If uhiai is granted. 
Whom they report to have been killed 
Wham B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

Beware of thinking, ea^emUm. 
^ Be unwilUng to think, noiU jnUare. 
Oura ut fiM^ias. 
J'^ac utmti OTffae Mm 



I 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

I Whbn must him^htry them (Ae, the, they), he translated by eui ? and Aw, her. 

Us, theirty bjr tuue ? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 

for the same person. C. i. 12.) 
I When is the per/, in a sentence with *that* to be translated by the pre»eni 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 

be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb 

C.ji. 13) 
3. When must * ehmUd * be translated by the pretent infinitive 7 (When it doeo 

not express duty or a future event.* C. iii. 13.) 
I. When are wouldf ehouUiy signs of the future ? (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 
5. When should * thing* be expressed 7 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

5. Where is cwm placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns 7 (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

I, When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

- determining whether the prepo«i^ton gives a transitive sense to the .verby and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb ? (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

6. Is ^for* before a noun and the infin. to be translated 7 (No.) What is the 

construction 7 (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are * Of' and *but* often equivalent to 7 (Relatives. C. ix. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. IIow is ^suck often used in English 7 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 7 (By tantus. C. z. 45.) 

II, When *that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin 7 (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come * ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, ' 2 

was coTM * ? (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seeins to govern two accusatives, by what ^repo^i^ion is one of 

them often governed 7 (By *to,* C. xiii. 60.) 
*4. When must ' that-^not ' be translated by tit non instead of m ? and that no- 

body, thai nothing^ dc, by tU nemo, vt nihily respectively 7 (When thai 

introduces a consequence, not a purpose: whenever, therefore, a 'm* or 

*such* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 
: 5. How must the Eng.fut. be translated cifter verbs of fearing? (By the pres, 

subj. C. XV. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into tho 
participial substantive. "It is strange that you sJunUd say so." What is 
strange 7 Your saying ao. 
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16. When are *t^* and *tDhdiA* dependent interrogatives 7 (After worOs oi 

aakingy knowings doubting, tellings Ac. C. zvi. 112.) 

17. Does *may* ever stand for can? ^ might* for could? (Yes. C. ztii. 131.) 

18. When is the ptrj. injin. to be translated bjr the pres. injin.? (After mighty 

coiddf ougJUj &c,f when the action is not to be described asor«r before tlM 
time referred to. C. xtiii. 131.) 

19. When are * of you,* *qf um,* Ac, not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, &C.1 (When all are spoken of. C. ziz. 175.) 
EG. Is an English «u&«to7i/iv« ever used oef/ecftr^'y? (Yes.) Where does It theo 
stand 1 (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated 1 (Grene- 
rally by an adj,: sometimes by ex, de with a ntbst. C. zz. 234.) 

21. For what does * what ' sometimes stand 7 (For how, or how-great.) When 

must * what * be translated by ' qwmi * ? (Wlien it stands for * how ') — ^when 
* by * quantua 7 (When it stands for how-great, C. zzi. 242.) 

22. When are '/or ' and ' a«' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. C. zxxi. 
255.) 

23. When must ' one,* * two* Ac, be translated by distribulioe numerals 7 (When 

they stand for *one a-piece,* Ac. C. zziii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future eubjunctive in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, &c., ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it 7 (The part, in dus, with sim, esaem, Ac. C. 
XXIV. 287.) 

26. What is ^ihat* often used for after an expression of time? (For on whidis 
the abl. of relat. C. zxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle act. in ing, always a participh 1 
(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive ? (When it governs, or is governed, in* 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond 7 (The Infn, and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
if so, by what participle 7 — (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participiai 
substantive, C. xxvi. 330.) 

^, Into what construction must *have* before an injinitive be turned for trans- 
lation into Latin 7 (Into the form *is, or are, to b&—.*) 
(I have to do three more pages si Three more pages are tobe done by me 
C. XXVII. 336.) 

28. What does * is tobe done ' generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention 
Does * is to be done * always mean necessity, fUness, or intention ? b (No 
C. xxvin. 336.) 

29. What does * is to be* <&c., mean, when it does Tiot signify necessity, fitness, or 
intention? {Ans. Possibility.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. {Nseessiiy,\ 
This is to be done to-morrow. {Intention,) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. (Possibiliry.) 
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30. When must a present parHc. active be translated by a perfect participle^ oi 

its substitute quum with the perf, or pluperf. aubjtmctive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. xzx. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres. participU often translated 1 

(By the pert partic. C. xzxi. 365.) 

32. How is ' but * ( = except, imleaa) to be translated after a negative 1 (By nim 

or prater. C. xxxi. 451.) 
i3. When is < oi a town ' not to be translated by the gen. or ablat. ? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. *a 

battle at Mantinea.) How is *a<* to be then translated? (By apud 

or ad.) 
M. W^hat does one often stand for? {Some one, ahquis; or a certain one. 

quidam.) 
95 When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember 7 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used Is foUowed 

by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, ix vfYiki 

case.) 



it 
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In what retpect does a Terb agree with its nominatiYe easel an adjective 
With its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adjective after them in 
the nominative 1 

[Verbs of beeomingf being, Beemvng, 
With passive verbs oVmaking, coiling, deemingJ] 
In what case does tlie tiling by tohidi stand ? In what case does the Mgeni, at 
person by wham, stand 7 When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 7 

% \, When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which number should 
the verb be put 1 in what pereon? 

With ei—ei, quumn-ium, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words foraiu2 is confined to the office of connecting 
gimilar notions'? (d). 
12. What case does the infin. take before it 7 What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated 1 When *that* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom, and in what mood the verbl 
Mention some verbs, &c, that are followed by ace. with infin. 

(1) YerbBeentiendietdedarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with lufin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, ) the object. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms* (with which ace. with Infin. stands as 
the ntbject), except 

Contlnglt, evenlt, and accldl^ ) ^^^^ ^ j.„„„,^ ^ ^ 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the class eentiendi admit of any other construction 1 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishing, especially opto, by vi,] 
4 4 When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, witb 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac. are all sing, 7 When the substantives 
are things that have not life, in what gender is the adj. generally pati 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 1^ 
I 5. What are respectively the demonstratives or antecedent pronouns to qttif 
qualis, quantus, qaai 7 



* That is, where in English we use < £2 ' as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

k And sometimes sequitur, 

« But when *man* is coupled with an epithet of predse, it should generally 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an apposition. 
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Is the relatiTe ever governed in com by a word that Is not in ita own 

clauael 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 7 [In gen- 
dcTy number^ and ptrson,] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relative, and omitted in the principcU clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed? what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 
What is the relative ' what * equivalent to ? [* That which.*] 
When the relat. agrees with some case of a oubtt. expressed in its own, 
hut not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some eaee ol 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
I 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand 1 When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or eentence, in ^hat gender must it be puti When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the reL only 1 [Id ^uod, or qius rea : id or rea being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
i 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses? (40.) Is the perf. with 
hate considered a past tense? [No.] Is the./u/. perf.Kavbj. tense? 
[No.] How should *&u/,' or a relative with * not,* generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, Ac, ?d 
S 8. In such a sentence as * Tiiebea, which is a town,* &c., should which agree 
with T%e&ef or with town ? When does whidi, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent ? 
9 9. When the antecedent has a mperlaiice with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand ? He was the fibst pebson who did it. 
1 10. How is *that* to be translated when it is followed by may or might ? what 
does it then express ? [A purpose,"] How is * that,* expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it Is followed by not or any negative word ? 
S 11. How is *that* to be translated after so, siuh? what does it then express ? 
[A consequence.] How is * (hat * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to uteo; with the comparative 
< thai by this ? * * that the.*] Does quo ever stand for * that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How ia *not* to he translated before the imperative or suij, 
used imperatively? How Ib* as* before the infin. and after so, sudi,t to 
be translated. 



4 Qum cannot stand for eujas non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
ased or the demonstrative expressed {cujus iUe vitia non videat ; or, quin ilia 
vfus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
fjtl, and fi^ noL It does not therefore itself oontoin the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or asc. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• "Infhneribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierum 
TMfl lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Qtttn must be used, if it is, < as no< to .. . Ac* after a negative sentence. 
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9 12. What does the Latin vr\f. never express ?tr When the English inf. ex- 
presses a purpose^ how must it be translated 7b After what verbs is the 
ivf. to be translated hytUi with the subjunctive 7 

% 13. Give the forms for that nobody ; that nothingy thai no; that never. When 
must that nobody ; that nothingy &c., be translated by tU nemo; ut nihil, 
Ac.? 

% 14. How must ' as not to . . . &c.* after a negative be translated 7 After what 
verbs when used negaiivelyy must quin be used 7 Is wm dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when dubitare means to heat - 
tale ; when it means to doubty the aoc. with infin. never follows it in Cicero 
but does in Com. Nepos.J] 

{ 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering followed 7 [By quominuMf 
which is equivalent totUeo minus.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by my when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by occ. with infin.k] How must that 
not be translated after verbs of fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

f 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 71 [NS.] Which 
expects the answer * yee T [Nonne.] Which the answer * no ? ' [Num.] 

4 17. When are questions dependent 7 [When they follow and dq)end on such 
verbs as oaky doubty knowy examinty try: Uia doubtfuly uncertainy^ AcJ] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In what 



c Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a purpose are given in the following table 
Eo ut ludos spectem, 



g ( ludorum spectandorum > g^yg* 
c ludos spectandi ) 



/ am going to see the 
games. 



Eo ludos spectaturus, 
Eo ad ludos spectandos, 
Eo ludos spectatum («up.) 
i The general rule for the use of uiy is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); admce 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as swchy so {tantiSy talisy tot, iia, 

adeOy sic), 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut. (Cromble.; 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed *by ut (but by acr, and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
something is so. 

] Thus his preface begins with " non dubito/ar« plerosque," Ac. 

k « Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Cbbs.) 

1 But nB appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. * Estne hoc illi 
(Hcto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum 7 * (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

™ Obs. If you have any doubt whether whoy whvchy whaty is a rel. or an inter 
ivf(., ask a question with the clause, and see whethei the sentence before voii 
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mood must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the ace. \o a pr» 
ceding verb 1 

I 19. How must * whether* be translated in double questions? how *cr?' li 
* whether' is untranslated, how may *or* be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then implies, with something of 
impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must ' or * not be 
translated in double questions? 

§ 20. Go through J ntay go^ &c. / might have gone, Ac. I can doit; I could have 
done it; I ought to doit; I ought tohave doneit. Translate, I ought to do 
itf omitting tU. I mat be decxiyed. How is the perf. injn, generally 
to be translated after might, could, ought? 

I 21. How is the case of a substantive In appoeition determined ? When urbt 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town, does the verb 
agree with urhe, oppidvm, or with the name of the town? 

I 22. He wishes to be the fibst. He sats that he is eeadt. 

} 23. Thet mat be happt. We mat be keuteau 

i 24. When may a mbatantive and prepoeition generally be translated by the 
gen, ? [Ana. When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 
MUCH pleasure; much good ; some time. 

I 2S. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ? Wliat case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive a4j. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a auperUUive (or aolua) stand when it governs agenit. 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive ol 
deaeription stand when it haa an adjective agreeing with it? By what case 
is opua eat followed ? What other construction is there with optu eat? 
Theeb is no need. What need is theee? The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the wat. The best of the wobk. The whole op 
Greece. 

S 26. What case do adjectives that signify deaire, Ac, govern? What case do 
participles uaed adjectivdi/ and verbals in ax govern ? 

S 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicebo*s part. It is 
TOUR PART. What case do verbs of aceuaing, Ac, take of the charge? 
What case do aatago, Az,, govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
nndforgetting govern ? In what case may a neut, pron, stand with aoeu' 
aare, admonere, Ac. ? 

I 29. With intereat and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a auoa^ta^ 
tive : in the cil,fem. when a poaaeaavve pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
of importance expressed ? how is the thing that ia of importance express* 
ed ? what case of the peraonfeeling do pudet, Ac, take ? what case of what 
eauaea the feeling ? 

I 90. What adjectives govern the dot. ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximua ? When should 
aimUia take the gen. ? (w.) 

I 31. In what case do you put the person to, for, or againat whom the action ii 



.•nadily and obviously anawera It. * I donU know who did it. * Who did It 7 

' k don't know who did it.' Therefore who is here an interrogative 

10 
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done, 07 the feeling entertained 7 Mention the classes oz* rerbs thai take 

the dot, [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi acsoWendi ; 

Imperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et irascendi; obsequendi et 

repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

InvideOy nubo^fa»eo<\\XR^ indulgto^parco^ 
GraJtvlor^ auxilior^ ttudeo^ ifMcieorque, voeoque.J 

Do any of these take the ace, also 7 By what prepositions may ▼erbe of 

wmparing be followed 1 [By cum or ad.\ How is together to be tmi»> 

lated after compare ? 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compare^ by ' mier »eJ] 

What verbs of advantage and dioadvantage govern the ace. ? Hb theka r 

BNS MB WITH DBATH. 

[He threatens me wUh death should be, 
In Latin, threatene death to me,] 
Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the ace. only 7 which the dai. or 
ace. 7 
I 32. What case do turn and its compounds govern 7 What exception is there 1 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot, 
[Meet of these compounded with 

Pra}, con, sub. 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 
I 33. He surrounds thb citt with a wall. Hb pbzbbnts mb with a 

GARLAND." 

I 34. What verbs govern two datives 7 What case often follows mm where w« 
should put the nom.7 How is have often truislated7 Mt namb is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVB A cow. I HAYB SIX COWS. 

i 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace, 7 Elzplain, tUire honores. 

I 36. What verbs take two accusatives 7 Doo^ the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort oiappoeUion to the other 7 

I 37. What does the abl, express 7 In what case is the price put 7 What ad- 
jectives stand in the abL to express the price, pretio being understood 1 
What adjectives always express price in the gen. 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen, after verbs of validng 7 What should be used instead of 
midti and mjajorie7 

f 38. What case do verbs of aboiunding^ Ac. govern 7 What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern 7 What case do verbs of freeing from^ Ac, take 7 What 
is their more general construction in prose 7 What case do fttngor, Ac 
govern 7* In what case is the mannert o^vs^ Ac, put 7 

1 39. How is a voc, sometimes used in poetry 7 What case sometimes stands 
in appoeition to the voc 7 



« Mihi eoronam. or me coronft donat. 

" In the phrase *potiri rerum* (to become a ruling power) tbe^en. only ig 

touud. 
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1 40. in what ease is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, <i6, is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
/ am believed.^ Mention some verbs that have a paaa, constnutUm (286). 
What is the substitute for a/u^. inf, pasa.^ when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope he will becoveb (use Jbre tit). 

I 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the pass, ? Can a pass, verb or partici- 
pie take an ace, of the pari affected? We have walked kivough (trans, 
by the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. * Cuius vldetur, 
dicitur, &c., esse^* or ^mdetuvj dicUury &c. Caium, esseV 

I 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when ? in answer to/or how long 7 
How do you express the time in or within which ? How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or after? How are ante^ post, used in 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space o£ future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 7 Haw do you express the exact 
time by or cLgainst which a thing is to be done? Three years ago. 
Three years old. ^bove twenty years old* (307, f) Thrbs 

YSARS AFTER HE HAD RETURNED (310 (a) ). 

I 43. In what case is the town at which a thing is done, to be put 1 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither? in answer to 
whence? To what proper names do these rules apply 7 In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(3i5) 7 How is local ep^CQ expressed 1 

I 44. Decline * grieving '*i throughout. Of writing a letter. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through, I must write. Go through epistola scribenda. 
When must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332)7 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, / am believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed. 
lUi creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Vobis creditur, you are believed, 
lUis creditur, they are believed. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of njluA 
«nd quam — " Above thirty-three years old.^* 

major annos tres et triginta natus ;, 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 
*> N. Dolere, grieving. 
G. dolendi, of grieving. 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
Ace. dolere, grieving, 
AbL dolendn, by grieving. 
The ace. Is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se pocoatS iiisi- 
iiulant quo«i dolere intermiserint ' (have intermitted grieving). 
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HoMS (after a vcrk of motion). Into the countbt. Fbom thb cdun 
TBT. In ths countbt. On the obound. 

i 45. What kind of Bentences may be translated by participles (344) 1 In what 
case do' a noun (or pronomi) and participle stand when the noun or pro* 
fumn is not governed by any other word 7 What is this called 7 

f 46. He oaye thbm the countet to dwell in. What does the part, in nu 
often express 1 What does the part, in dtu often express 1 Express ' to 
have a thing nuuUy* in the sense of caunng.it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

d -ft?. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives? 
Having left bis bbotheb. [Rellcto fratre, xr quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i 48. My own fault. Theib own fault (373, a). When — #c(f, — tdvet are to 
be translated by ipte and a personal pronoun, in what case may tpM 
stand 1 [In the nom. or in the case of nij according to the meaning.*] 
When may ^tm, kU^ her^ U», their$ in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by &ui or #utt«, even when they denote the nom. not of their otm, but of 
the principal sentence ? By what pronoun must ^tfn, Aer, <&c., be 
translated, when mi or 9uua would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 1 Does nnu ever relate to the accusative 7 With what pron. 
is this very common 1 Which gen. pi. {fim or t) is used after parti tivefc 
(372) 1 

% 49. What is the difference between * i» qui pugnat,' and * hie or iUe qui pugnat * 
(376, g) 7 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when A«, him, Ac, 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or (iboui to be detcribed by a rel. clause? By what case only of 'i* ' can 
hia, htTy their, be translated 7 [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what the former ? Which pron. 
means that tf yours? Medea illa. Distinguish between hie, iste, tile, 
referring to different objects. 

8 50. When is *any* to be translated hy quisqiuan or uUus? when by quit? 
when by quivis^ quilibet ? when by aliquia guispiam ? Does guisquam 
ever follow si (note w) 7 By what pronoun may * a ' sometimes b^ 
translated 7 

f 51. What prejix do interrogatives often take? what o/^? How should * al- 
ways ' with two superlatives be translated 7 

I 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 W^hen they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what' case is 
the following subst. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super* 
latives to express the measure of exceat or defect ? How ure the Eng. 0u 
— the {^by how much — by so much) to be translated 7 

I 63. Is the present ever followed by the imperf, subj,? When 7 When is the 



* * He wounded himself^' se ipse vulneravit ( := ipse, non alius, sc vulneravit) « 
le ipsum vulneravit ( = se, non oiti/fn, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in ihe 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted* is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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£iig. prea. generally translated by the hai.fviurt ? By what tense is th4 
per/. deftnUe often translated 7 [Aru. by the future perfect.] How are 
assertions sqftened in Latin 7 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after ve^m, &c. I havi 

LONG DESIRED (410, o). 

I B4. Is the per/, tubj, ever used as an imperat. 7 What other tense is some* 
times used as an imperat, ? By what tense are questions of appealy or 
questions for oMtnt^ to be translated 7 If hb has ant thing, he gives 
/T. [Si quid habet, dat.<^] Ir I have ant thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If he should have ant thing he would give it. 
^ [Si quid haberet, daret : hut mudi more commoTily, si quid habeat, det.] 

If he had ant thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] If 
he had had ant thing, he would have given it. [Si quid habuisset, 
dedisset.) How is *po88ibilily without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated 7 How is *uncertamiy with the prospect o£ dednan* trans- 
lated 7 How is * uncertainty without any such aoceasory notion ' trans- 
lated 7 How is ' impoaaibiUty or heiitf that the thing is not m,' translated 7 
May the Consequence and the condition refer, the one to past^ the othei 
to preaeni txm^l When the consequence has 'irouZcf have* how must 
you translate the pluperf. indie, in the conditional clause 7 With what 
tenses may ai take the indic.7 With what tenses does ai always govern 
the subjunctive 7 

I 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the aubj. 
prea, 7 [Yes ; ^Si quid habeat^ dtt^* should be always preferred to ^Si quid 
haberet daret,* unless it is to be intimated that the supposition wUl not be 
realized,] What are the conditional forms of the aubj. 7 When should 
aeripturua eaaem be used for ' ahaeuld have reritten ' 7 What tenses of the 
mdie. are used for the aubj. in conditional sentences 7 Is ai ever omitted 7 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 7 What are the con- 
junctions iot although7 [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with iiu/ie. ; licet 
with aubj. What is quamvia^ and what mood does it govern in Cicero 7 
[HoiMver m,uch, however ; Yr\\\\ subj.] What is e^iamm, and what mood 
does it govern 7 [Even if; even though; with indie, or aubj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though 7 [Yes; sometimes, quurn^ vt^ with 
aubj.] 

I 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dat.7 oi dabit7 daret7 dedi8aet7 daturua eaaet7 

I 68. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 7 [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the avbordvnate dauaea stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator^ but of the speaker 7 [In tlM 



' Either the condition or the eonaequencey or both^ may refer to a past, m future 
time. 

• When these conjunctions take the aubj. the sentence is generally in the 
vbUqua oratiOf taken hi its widest sense. (See 1 66 ) This, however, dooe not 
hold ffood of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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subj.] In oblique narration what is often omitted 7 [The verb or partie 
on which the infinitives depend.] In wiiat mood are questioiufor anmea 
asked? [The subj.] In what mood are qitettioru of appeal asked 1 [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the inftn., may iMierrog<f 
tivcB be used with the infin.l [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quod ? 

i 59. When may the prea. and ptrf, subjunct. oe used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a pad tense 7 In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporter't not the tpeaker^s ? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in infin, or 9vbj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied 7 When may the pre*, and perf. mtbj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. orpluperf. May the imp, or pluperf, be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pres, or perf,? How 
are the aee. and infin, used vdth n^ in direct narration (473) 7 

I 60. Mention some words^ phrases, Ac., with which qui takes the subj. 
[Ant. After $tim^ in * sunt qui,' * erant qui,' Ac, and after negatioe and 
interrogative sentences, nemo, nihil, dc, eat: quia eat? an quiaquam eat? 
quotiiaquiaqtu eat? Ac. Also after adaunt quij non deaunt qui, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

• 61. What mood does qtd govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 

tion 7 What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote ? alwaya or gent- 
roily 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ui with a 
peraonal or poaaeaawe pronoun 7 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)7 

* 62. When does quum take the indie. ? What mood does quum generally 

govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 1 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the prea. Vindperf. aubj. used with utinam? when the 
imperf. and pluperf, ? How is * not ' generally expressed after utinam, 
dummodo, dc. 

I 63. When the principal verb Is in the present tense, In what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priuaquam expressed 7 When the principal Verb is in 
the fut., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 7 When should the aubj, always be used after antequam, 
priuaquam? 

^ 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( = until) take the indicoHce ? when the aub' 
iunctive? What mood do they and ouamdiu always take, In the sense ol 
aa long aa? With the adverbs meaning aa aoon cu, how should the Eng- 
lish pluperf. generally be translated (?14) 7 

I 05. When is that expressed by quod ? What class of verbs are followed b) 
quod? What mood does quod take 7 with what exception? 

I G(} What was the^r«< of the month called by the Romans? on what day dlo 



t But th»indie. of repeated actloni. 
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the NcTua fall 1 on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Nonu 
on the aevenih? How were the days between the iTa^eniis and Nonu 
reckoned 1 days between the Nones and the Idea? days after the Idea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

I 67. What may be used instead of a conjunction and personal or demonstroHvi 
pronoun 1 Mention some circumlocutions for the imperoHve,^ 

I 68. Was a sestertium a coin 7 How many sesterces made a sestertium 1 What 
is the meaning of sestertium with numeral adverbs? Is sestertium d^ 
clinabU in this construction 1 How may the value of sestertium deeiett 
eenHes, dc, be got approximately (547, note *) 1 

i 69 Give the division of the as. Explain asses uaunt. By what otlier nanx 
was this rate of Interest expressed? 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC 



Wordfl in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

to which the mark B v prefixed, are to be lookixi fur in the 

Antibarbams. 

Df. and C. stand reepectiyely for the Differences and Cantions at the end of 
the book. 

Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions of 
Parti. 

*, ^, after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or second word re< 
spectively in the clause. 

S y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in th« 
clause. 

r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed firsL 

a, V. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 

i means that the word is to be mserted in the relative clause. 

' means that the word is to stand near the (head s=) beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

■ means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as possible, 
near the middU of a sentence. 

p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 

ab ^ ah indicates that the order is to be retained. 

a b X h a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 
* mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 

An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 

Words in spaced printing (printing) are those to which the direction in- 
timated by a mark or reference applies. 

' piefixed to a lirord, or to sevend words, in spaced printing, means that U or 
they are to be omitted. 



* The pupil will there find, not the word only, bat the phrase of wfaioh it forms s 
part. For other words a dictionary must be used. 
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I. 

ON THE ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 

the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 

modify. 

1. RaiSo pmest ; appetihu obtemperat. — 2. Conmutudo est altera natunu^ 
^ 3. Habent opinionem, ApoUinem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or othei 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni. 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad. 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis grantatem et dolorem animo judicamus. 

(b) 1. Mamertina civitas. — 2. Syracuaiut Philistus. — 3. Rdiqua vito Id- 

stituta 
{e) 1. Sui negotU htne geren8.^2. Sapientia Tpropt singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 

dfler the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru* 

ment, &c. 

Hehretii UgoUtt ad Ciucarem mithmt. Oct. [Su ahu exx. under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 

or actions done in it. 

CsDsar a Laeu Lcmano ad mmUtm Juram milUa passavm decern mumiii fm 
sam^Ttf^ peiducit. Cms, 



V!84 ON THB ORDER OF WORDS. [§ 1. 4-)l 

The cause precedes the effect. 

Yeniebant ad Eiimenem, qui propter ocUvm fmctum oculis ex ejus cass 
capere YeUent. C. Nep. 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does mma or aanimuM denote fht vund with all its passiona, emotion^ 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa* 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy^ of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them, 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
hus from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishneiii. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that PhilistU8 
the Syracusan {b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties oi blood, 

> * By the body.* s See Exampu. * Df. 1109. « 9aHuMfuU, 426, (5). 
B 38. 

5. ftCr" Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
olaced, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of conuderable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what ve effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the emphaaia 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha> 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emplu^c 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versft. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 
Dear the end of the clause : (b) the predicate by being placed at 
01 near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Bruttt8.—2. Semper oratorum eloquentio modenitrix 

fiiit audiiortan prudentia, C, 

(b) IXacM tu quidem qnaradiu voles ; tamdiu autem velle debebis^ quoad ti| 

quantum proficias, non pcenitebit. C 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eorum, qui exactH aeta^e moriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause without emphasis, 
when it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 

1. Amicum aegrotantem visere yolebam : haJntai autem ille in parte nrbii 
remotissim^. — 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. NobiUori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset ; duxertU autem consul ille in JEtoliam, ut sci- 
^ mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes itA oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. duaeritur an is, qui prqfuU nobis, si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C 
2. Quae perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil mdigti 
ctpprobationu, C. — ^3. Iris nunquam non cuiceraa toU est. Sen.— A. Sim- 
iU§ parentibua ac majoribua suia filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix fuit auditonim pnidentia. C.^ 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccara ipse nurf 
quam, C— 3. Erudiio homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C^. Ne vitationem quidem dolorU ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promldence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a b becomes 6 a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit. CL 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow the 
txample of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the fiUa of °bad health, Brutus felt *that he was invited to a 
ihare. He exclaims : <* What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ for imita. 
lion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
^uoted-with-approbation.> We are looking impatiently 'for the 
trrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo the danger 
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i^illingly." I could not follow such an example, even if I wished 

It (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that^ 

Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 

Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who^ 

have altogether' satisfied the expectations^ of men !^ 

1 How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration 7 [460, (c) (2).! 
B Pro pairid mortem or morte oceumbere. , * Laudarc, *!){, 153 

• Df. 1109, (14). • Ex omni parU. 



§1. Fantion of Attributives, 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed afler its substantive ; but (b) it receives more by 
ieparation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, amictus toga pttrpuredf in selU aurcd^ 
coronatus. C. — 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herlridu9 aqwmuque, L. 

(6) 1. In miseriam nascimur aempUemam. C— 2. JEdid equites ad Ca^sarem 
omtut revertuntur. C«b«. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri. 
butive with it, it is placed afler the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence' as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barbarorum uno concursu vim maximam prostravit. C. Nep, — 
2. In jis pemiciosus est error, qui ezistimant lUndinum peooatarumque on^ 
rUum patSre in amicitii Ucentiam* C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret ; quod ille periculum^ sublato ad ejus conatum 
acuto, vitayit. Com. 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



> ChyMor makes the position after its substantive the unuU position of an attii- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. Tiiis opinion seems 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, ** sedebat In rostris coUega tuus, 
amictus togft purpuredy In selU aured, coronatus," (Cic Phil. li. 34.) who can 
doubt that the a4jectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and chair? — In this sentence, however, pwTmred and an 
red gain a littk emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 
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« 

(/VmA Aer divine birth and origin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. 1 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divvnd. > Noi, ab orta et Jii;m^ progenie.^ 

(3) Ab ortu dvuino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the 'familiar style ;' bat U 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I tliink, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. iL 
33. ** Sed arrogantiam homini» vntoUnHamque eogno§ciU" 

20.. Of two adjectives or other words joined by *and^ (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oflen placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Obs, The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab Sicili^ mari perieulonque disjuncta. C— 
2. Omnibus officiis diligenter a me 9amAequo servatis, Ac. — 3. Et dolari 
fortiter ac fortunes resistere. — 4. Dominot esse omnium rerum et modc' 
ratoreM deos. 

21. Obs. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the styk by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jutundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem licet 

I jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capered we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls intervalla (Bqualia, - (Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressei.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain" and 
fortune" (20,3) ? Thick" clouds^ are covering the whole sky. ( Turn 
intc pass, voice.) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold' and 



a This sentence («c) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refen 
iivind to both substantives: a supposition which OreUi appears to counto 
vance by not condemning it. . 



238 POSITION OF ATTKIBUTIVES. [§ 1. 23-^25 

hunger.* They believe that they shall derive great* advantage- 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly* and rashly.* Fired 
with anger* and ambition,* he' heaped every kind of ahuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery. > 
Which* advice* they' received with atchmations. He' did many* 
and rash* o actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver mf 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see (pL) the anger and amb' 
tion of the man (10) ! 

' ' that flatterers* have easv* access* to hi« ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with A notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua erga iMccdum benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in cadrU eapimdis ceUriku^ 
dkc. C<m, Halesini pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suorum in 
rempttblicam meritis atque beneficiis, &c, C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad conservandam rempuhUcam diligentia, <&c. C. [Ob§. the inaerUon of 
the relatwe dauBe,"] 

(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep; Miltiad. 3, 3, *hortatas est 
pontis custodes neafortund datam occanonem liberandi GrseciaB dimit 
terent.' Herefortuna is emphatic. 

(/?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eithei 
by am adjective, or a'participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as coo. 

taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (b) where the 

predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 

there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) R&tihvLBjunctia trajectus. L, Consules — regibus exadU creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remotis testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Caesar pulsus, nor. 
inetante Pompejo, negavit eum vincere scire. SueL 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten. 

tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 

when the participle and substantive together form one complex 

notion. 

Temeritas est videlicet.^en/tf liitis, C. Itaque bene adhibiia ratio ceroit 
quid optimum sit. C. 



4 2. 26-20.] DEPENDENT GENITIVE. 28ft 

Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards* the 
St ate, I he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy* towards all,' that no mar. was so humble 
as not* to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e . i I fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat' 
expectations of me.» If {Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
Buccessi^ were offered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, slW Jled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the foi:tune of the day," and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such*' an opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness ?ii I fear that I shall not** be able 
to recompense*' you for your so-great benefits towards** me.i 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 in with ace. ^ appeUare. ^ Say ; ' w(u of such courtesy' (abl.). See 

r>. humanUaa. Choose the word that is nearly ^ affability, < Use qu\ 

turn. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d, b i. 75. • Df. 253, t rei gertruke, 

' See BATTLE. 9 D£ 1109, (9). i" tarn pnsclartu, " See D. igno' 

via. w D£ 153 is gratiam* nferrt* " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro- 
cedes both. 

Hi^fua autem oraHonis difficilius est exitum quam principium invenire. C 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an chjectioe genitive. 
1. Fartianmi viri magnitudinem animi desideras. C— 2. TViemittocUt 
vitia ineuntis cetatia magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. Nep. — 3. 
Cupio ab hac kominum satietate noatri discedere. C— 4. Huju§ voa 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italic nullum vestigium esM 
patiemini? C. 



1 Not always : e. g. huftuxex animi magniiudtnem admirans. C. Nep. It. 10 



210 PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES. [§d. 30-4)2 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men, 
than to endure ^ ^ their arms. Nearly all men's' youthful^ 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise ^'this 
great philosopher's contempt* for* external things ? I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for" the things of thb 
life.^ I have very often admired hoth' the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed" that 
year's' deamess of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow** this year's cheapness of provisions. My 
Tullia's weak state *■ kills" me w i t h o a n x i e t y • 

1 muiinire. * Say; * opinions of commencing Ufa.' Should it be tmens 

aia»f or eetat inietu 1 (See 25. iastclaose.) 3 Ddd. paulatim. ^ despieietUia. 
> Ft. 1. 156. 6 DH 1109 (9). 7 Say } < of human things.' > ^ttum— 

hun. • Summtu. ^o con»eqttL ^ Ft I. 290 (d)- ^ imbedlU' 

ta»eorpori§, ^^ cxanimart. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

raodiiies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri Itbroa, emtfuKmarUea^ sic disposuisae dicit»r, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — Z. Sspe homines rationtm^ homo connlioa dHs 
immortalibua datam^ in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent tD a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egjrptii et Babylonii, In camporum patentium sequoribus habitanUty 
( = quum hob,) omnem curam in siderum cognitione posuerunt. C. — 

2. PerdUia (= licet perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se suatentare 
potest. C. — 3. Brutus Consul ita proBlio uno accidit VestiDorum rea 
ut diiaberentur in oppida, se defenturi {=stu dtfend,). L. 

Exercise 6. 

[9 means that the sentence Is to be turned into a participial dame-J 
82. ^ My reptUaiion being lost, nothing^ remains^ but that 1 



[§4. 33-35. PROPER NAMES. "24] 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honaum* 
offered to me for' having saved the state. They all' fiy to the 
town to defend themselvesp ©there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your AeaZ/^, which is now re-established. p Can 
Bny one cure a body, that is worn-outP by such» labours? 
Who doubts, that such* opinions, so deeply* implanted, so long 
fOtertained,' are very hard to root up ?' The example of a man 
» who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

* nihU' aliud "—Tim. « See i. 83. 'oft. Say ; * on account of the 

lepublic saved.' *cave. See Df. (1), 118. ^ c (1), IQ. « tamp^ittu. 

' vetiuttu : the word for old which refers to the superiority of a^e. Dcd. anti- 
fmu. « Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prflBpositio : tis syilaba : elitera. — 2. Cato^ vir clarissimus. — Z.Lemnos 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ej\tM doctor Plato triplicem finxit animuih. C, (because the ^u» refers 
to Xerwcrates in the former sentence.) — 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{ftuU vHmd^rfid person^ Dionyahu), 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection* to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor* Balbu?. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (siTig.) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antlochus lodged^ athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
%nd ©one who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your © business to be- 
seech the conqueror to spare the life of Pamphilus, your host 



M'i ▲NTITHETICA.L WORDS. [} 5. 30-40. 

Your connectioa* Rutilius swore that he owed his hfe to me : hit 

father' Numantius^ would not heg Csesar to spare mine. 

^ Df. (1), 19. s Mttrio ( sa ' Hage-player ') implies something of depreciatioL 

•Df. (1), 2. ^devermiH, {Luc. wr, opt.) * qffinis. 

V The accent over faiher shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words. 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally often standi the one at the beginning, the other at the 

And of the clause. 

1. Neee99Uati§ inventa antiquiora sunt, quam v6lvptati». C — 2. Errart 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera eaUire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginnine > ^ *i. • a* i 

),: ^ , , , , ° • ° > of their respective clauses : 

(h) Or both at the end ) ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin 

ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 

if they consist of several words. 

(a) StuUi malorum memori& torquentur ; tapitnteB bona praUrUay grati r^ 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C. {ah — ah.) 
(a, &)Multi in amicit parandU adkibcnt curam : in amicia eUgendis negHgattet 

nmt. C. {ah — a b.) 
Ce) 1. Ut cupicUiatibna principum etviiiu infici solet tota civitas : sic emendari 

et corrigi continentid. C. — 2. Metuo ne aceUraU dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie. C.{ahy,ha.) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always : e. g nihil semper Jlortt : ebtaa auccedU eetati. C. in 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another* 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, ^one* being 
added to the first. ' Man kills man ' ^ ' one man kills another J 

1. Vir virum legit— 2. Ex dorno in domum migrare. — 3. Diem ex die ez- 
spectare.— 4. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ab—ab will indicate that the order is to be retaina \aby,ba that it U to be 
reversed. 



} 6. 41, 42.] SECONDABT EMPHASIS. 24d 

Obi, The inverted order is called C^uMmtit, and id the/a«oiirito form fcr an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Ols. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 
eofpia verhorum copiam gignit. C Pausanias magnam belli 
floriam turpi morie maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 
justissimo hello antefero. C. 

Exercise 8. 

[Obt, When'one is to be omitted (<> o n e), ' a n o t h e r ' must be translated 
by a case of the substantive that follows c n e.— « Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage^ present evils 
fahxho)* I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs' 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect' the good. The opinion* which" you^ are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.' The opportunity which' you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difHcult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle <> i n u s 
the desire of knowing* <> them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ah — a h). Do you o t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence 1* (ahxha). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it • t h e n true that * o n e poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ad* than acquitted' by a sentmc^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

' Sedare. ^ vtUguM, ' disaentire (a qu& re). * $7tpplicio^ t^ffieere^, 

• Dod. tueri: or I. 374. • Invert. I. 30 (d). ^ * heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (habenti^ Ac. ^ cognoecere. 

9 I. 38. ^0 See J jdgment. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 

clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
(ifter a pause. 

For instanoe, just after an apposition clause that belongs to the snhieci. In 
fact, the beginning or end of any group qf wnrda is a slightly emphatic 
position. 



244 SECONDARY EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 43-45. 

1. Oratoiis nomen apud antiques in Grscia | majori quadam Yd copia, Yd 
glorii florulL C — 2. Ccellua talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
ciYium perditonim popularem htrbtUentamque demeniuan \ a senatu et a 
bonomm causa steterit libentius. C. 

43. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. HMteMf ubi primnm nostros equites conspexeruntj impetu facto, celeriter 
nostros perturbavernnt C<st. — 2. Quariy ut barbari incendium eflfugiase 
▼iderunt, telis eminus missis, interfecerunt. Nep, 

The position of a subject at the hecui of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when li is not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi ciimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fiiit causa damnationis. 

JVep.— 2. i7omam postquam Carthaginem venerunt ^tum ex Cartha- 

giniensibusunus, Ac. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen. 
tence by the proper case of is^ ea, id, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depngnari placeret, 
negabat se audSre. ( Wfun Hannibalf who imm rcBiding a» cat exile with. 

King Prusias, wiefudf Ac. he said Ac.) C— 2. BoioSf petentibus 

JEdnis, quod egregii virtut^ erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarent 
concessit. Ccb», 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii» had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does* this, he will endanger his reputation. Dio 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone'to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite, your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* {P^') almost die with laughter ? 
When your fa vourite* Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilins,* ^tho latter used to get an appetite by walking. 

(44). When MeteUus* was at Athens, he •used to devour litera 
ture with°that wonderful* person' Dionysius. 

» * Shall have done.' « D£ Pt I. 18. ■ affinis. * Abl AbsoL 

apud quern deversari, to stay with anj bodj for a time as a guest. ' homo 
ntnfieut. 



5 7. 46-51.] ON THE POSITION OF SUM. 845 

§ 7. On the position of Sum 

46. Su7ny as the mere logical copula, stands either hetw^een the 
lubject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis est 

47. SuMy when it precedes both subject and predicate, is moro 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [= 
' exists :' * there is,*] 

Est homo mortalis {man it undoubtedly mortal). 

In est neceeae the * eit ' Is emphatic ( = ' » absolutely necessary .*') or * must in- 

falliblyJ 
1. Non vident id te cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiatori concedi sit 
' nectsst, C.-~2. Se esse tertium ilium Comelium, ad quem regnimi hujua 

urbls pervenire esset necessc C. 

48. Swot, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 

an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enimf autenif Ac, except when it is em- 
phatic. 

1. Postquam diTitiee honori esse coepere, &c. C. — 2. Hsec conficta arbitror a 
poetis esse, C.—S. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C — 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C, — ^5. In eoque colendo sita vitae est honestas omnis. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credo, nego, ajoy volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse. C. — 2. Defensum neget esse. C— 
3. Quos equidem credo esse, &c C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores velU 
esse, C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 
hyperdissyllahle participle ; the participle often standing at the 
tnd of its clause. 

Abs te esse liberatas: per te esse recreatas; latrocinia esse depulsai csm 
adeptos: operam esse ponendam (but, prorogaius esse videaiur) — all in a 
email portion of one letter (Epp. ad Quini. Fratr, lib. i. 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti. 

:jiple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partus est. C— 2 
Qus tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati amUpmundatai. C. 



> By DO means always : omni rations taeare^ ut taao qnam beatlseimos rebS 
iSpp, ad <4,idnt. FraJtr. lib. L 1. 



<M0 PEONOUNS. f 8. 5:^-55. 

Exercise 10. 

52, Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea* 

rare, is blamed' by many. Caius denies that gain should be 

pursued as a first ohjecL He says that this should be the first 

object with those who are placed over others,* that those who are 

under their command' should be as happy **a8 possible.* I 

believe that the boy is a liar.' He says that pleasure is not to 

be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false' man 

*is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 

place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 

great an object.^ Are you'^then going to feel affronted 9X 

this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given up. 

1 Dod. reprthmdere, > To be placed over others, prcDcase o/tis. Indie. 

* To be under any body's command, in cujv» imperio erne. * I. 410. p. 144. 

^ nundaXi ^4J< ' mendaciaaimiu. f re». 



a 

1. Tub suavissims litters 

2. Tub litters suavissims 

3. LiUerc tUB Buavissime 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 

pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 

ration. 

b 

4. Suavissims tus Uttera 

5. Suavissims litters tus 

6. Litters suavissims tus. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There may be two adjective pronouns and an adjective : e,g,tuum hoc 

9uburbanum Gymnasium. C. De, Orat. i. 1, 21 (end), 
(a) Examples qfform l{tDhick is the EnglUh order) are : in hac nostr& actione 

(C. be Orat. iii. 59) : suls lenisslmis postulatis {C<b», B, C 1. 6) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C. ad Fam, iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsdarft epistoU (C. 

de Fin. U. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by ety SfC, the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

Craaraa Aie et ooiu:re(u« aer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
&5. Do not pester <>that excellent mf.n with your threatening 



} 9. 56-59.] PRONOUNS. 241 

letters. He never answered a single word* to my verykindly 

expressed^ letters.'' I cannot but' return some answer to 

your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ©of youra 

must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ©the part of a 

Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 

to retain* that great reputation ^ofyours. You must take 

C5are' lest your so-great reputtUion should be endangered. No 

fibstacU shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 

plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 

Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopv^ 

larit]^ of mine ? 

^ Nullum unquam verbum. ^ humaniamnu». > Df. (1), 18. 

> Ft. I. 75. > cavire. < See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows tho 
adjective. 

. Optimus quUque : altissima qiusqiie flumina : quinto quoque verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately afler a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis wo quamque rem namme appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
k>r adjective : but 

58. (b) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other eases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means *9ome that I could name :^ * somt 

we know of} 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula lazavit. Nep.—I, Sed audio majorom 

quendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor iste indicat esse quoadam cives imperitos, sed non mvUoa. C. 
(c) Otium prffistaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten* 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Oba. Not always : e. g. iUcm acerbissimam miniatram PraBtonim avari- 
tie calumniam. C. Ep. ad Q. FVatr, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
illtan. C Xenophon Socraticus ille. C. 
I. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus ilU, qui, Ac. C— 2. Omnls tUa vis ef 
quasi fiamma oratoris, <&c. C— 3. Antipater Ule Sidonius. C— 4. Mno 
sarchus, auditor Pansetii illitu tui C. 



248 PRONOUNS. [§9. 60-64 

60. Alibis in connectioa with another adjective generally 
takes the second place. ^ 

Bene dicere non habet definiiam aliquam^ regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or prcmoun 
with it, aUquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
anemphatic ; but {b) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Obt. AliqtUa is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it meana 
' $ome at all events^* ' sonu if not mtuh .*' e. g. qui sedulitatem mali poetK 
duxerit aliquo taraen prsemio dignam, &c. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo fictor aHquis diserte dixerit aut scripserit. C— 2 8i 
hujiuce rei ratio aliquo, Ac. C. 

{b) 1. Ejtis facti, si non bonam, at aliqvam rationem afierre. C.—2. Quid 
mihi — tamquam alicui GrcBculo' otioBO et loquaci— quaestiunculam — poni- 
tis? C— 3. Timide tamquam ad a/igu«7n scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e.g. " cum quibus tt non tuum judicium »ed temporum vincla conjtmxe' 
runt.^* C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alii alidm civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself y &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (b) when there is to be 

particular emphasis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else, 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de m ipncm praedicare, falsa prsBsertim. C— 2. Non egeu 

medicina ; me ipse consolor. C — 3. Lentulum mXhi ipsi antepono. C. 
(6) 1. Si quia ip9e sibi inimicus est, &c. — 2. JpH at curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipst follows : si te ipse continea^. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
'>ihers (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



' For *any o/Qur^ alius ullua is more common (I think) than nil us 
tlius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of ' any ' or * other. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as: non uliam rem aliam 
cstimescens nisi, <&c. V, 

' in xmusaligais this Order should be observed, unless there is another adj. 
'e. g. aiiquis unua pluresve), or the eUiquis is emphatic 
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Exercise 12. 

[* The ** f a m o u s,' ' the ° g r e a t,* Ac, to be translated by tile.] 
65. I far prefer' this suburban gymnasium ©of yours (53, /J) 
to the o famous Academy and Lycseum. Every body loves 
himself.' Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
VihT^ praise is due.* Does it ^then become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you' dare fo 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the «^ g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god ^ o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus ^ o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended' ^the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some''^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ab X ha)* Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made* of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,^® but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward, if not a great 
o o n e . * * Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61 , i) ? 
Isit°then like a philosopher^^ to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ^or other? 

* Longe anteponere, ' * I. 363. Begin with ipse, 3 I. 399, b. 

• peculiar, proprhia. To be due, deberL 6 quisnam. * to attend a person*a 
lectures, audir6 aliquem. Turn the verb into the passive, * teas heard by him* 
' quidam, 8 tffkere, ^ ex. **• * no nature compelling.' '> if 

with no {;non) great, yet {p£) with some reward.* (See Ex. 61, 6.) w Say: 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

HQ. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (h) the place of the 
iLntecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per Uteras certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern ille in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 
{b) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobua 

potenti^imis regibus infertur, MUkrkkUe et THgrane ; quorum alter, &c. 



a 



u* 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qiU =3 
the demonstr. isy with et, nam, igitur, autem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Htnet *the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house' iwmid 
he: Epaminondas, rajus cdeberrimi impcratoris in domo, Ac, 'The inH 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,' gloria, quam iTtimortalan Greci 
retulerunt. ISo: *a cUy which,' que urbs, Ac. — * the cUy hejirat vintetL* 
quam urbem primam adiit. — * an opinion whicli,* quaB sententia, Ac, {cihf 
and opinion being in appontion to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumae, a city' which" the Greeks were 

then in possession of,^ is taken hy the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of ®our 

constant* enemies.* I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you wilP keep the many* and very beautiful* promises, which you 

made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me, That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export corn in a fa mine,* 

was scourged' with rods.' 

^ To be in possession of, tenere. 3 Constant, 8^pttemu9 : to end the 

sentence. ^/ore vi , , . ^ mirijice. ^ Cynueus. ^ virgis ctDdL 



§ 11. The Relative continued, 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by tile and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
Bo, (b) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative claase. 

(a) Hie, qui in Timieo mundum aedificavit Platonis deu», 

(b) Quae perspicuani omnibus veritatem continet propoaUio^ nihil indiget ap- 

probationis. C 

71. When tjie relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of o 
notion that is to be made prominent. 
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Tribula vix, in/cmuB Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C. 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a nonii 

native. 

ScQatus illejqiumquiex regibus constare dixit, una^veram speciem Komani 
■enatfts cepit. L, 

73. When qm refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tamen, quidem, que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Csesar, illud interdum: cued tatnen^ quum te penitus 
recognovi, timere desino. C — 2. Morosit^s senum habet aliquid excusa- 
tionis, non illius quidem justse, Bed qua probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as auteniy vero, enimy igitur, 

cannot stand with quiy unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. QtoB auiem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam sestima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igitur adolescens, nondum tant^ 
glorii prsBditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, ia ei 
existimatione, eHque estate saltavit 1 C— 3. Qu<>ru7n r«ro patres aut ma- 
jores aliquS gloria prsestiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C.^i. Qtue ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partin* 
sunt in animo, &c. C 

Exercise 14. 

|r.y. means that the rel. clause Is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v. that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ «^of yours, which is injurious^ to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,* who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jled away secretly. 
(r. y.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
hiried with military honours, (r.f.) Will therefore^ that Lu- 
cilius,* who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, Jly 
Eway secretly ? (f'f-) You are therefore' driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial.' (a. v.) 
We hav» scarcely com* enough' for a month. Let <^those 
therefore 1 who have kept back their cotti, be fined a sum-ofl 
money.' Peace must be sued for ; which those wh9 sue for it 
(fut.), will obtain. 

^ lAtde^e. > Say : ^ which may be enough for (*in') a month.'* Set 

example(71). ^ pecunia. abL 
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§ 12. InUrrogatives. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except ne, take the first place in an indl 
rcct question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the firs4 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Qusritur, cur doctissimi homines de maximis rebus dissentiant. C 
{b) 1. Dii utrum sint, necne sint, queritur. C — 1, Quidl Alexandrian 
PhcrtBym qmo animo vizisse arbitramur 1 C 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly i the whole heaven* filled* with 
ihe human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked,^ whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.' What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (b) ? I wish to 
remark^ ° h e r e , what® a calamity over-confidence^ usually *• is. 

1 Ramshom says : complerCj to fill completely ; implere^ to fill what is hollow 
empty ; oppUrCy to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad satietaJtem, dicilur completum, 
expletum: r epletum eat^ quod exhaustum erat, tU fossa: oppletus adsu- 
perjiciemy refer tuSydiffertuSy corif ertu sad spatiuTninUrius pertinent. 
2 ex. 8 deinceps. < 'Socrates, when it had been inquired of Him* {fubj.). 
&c«, queerere ex aliquo. ^ colloqui cum eUiquo. * UiicensiSy adj.- 

ArimintTjns below. 7 Libet interponere. ^ C. (1), 21. Df. (1), 50. 

^ nimiafducia. ^^ * is wont to be.' 



§ 13. Prepositions. 

79. Prepositions (except verstis and tenus) generally stand be. 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, (b) When the attrib^ 
utive is a rel. pron., the preposition generally stands between the 
tjron. and its substantive 
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fa) 1. Magna cum cura atque diligentiE scripsit. C— 2. Romani iloiatium 
accipiunt eo majort cumgaudiOj quo prope metum res fuerat. 

ib) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place* 
e. g. qnd in rt; quamob rem; ed dt cauad. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pro. 

nosition often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quoa ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — 2. Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a se, &c. C. — 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, quoa inter res communicata est. C. — 4. Res, qua dc agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to wie, /e, se, nohisy vohis, qtu 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qua, quihus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

I. Maxim e cavendum est, ut eos, guibuacum sermonem conferlmus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C— 2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qud 
nihil recte fieri, nihU considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibua {opp. to adversum eos^ ne contra te arma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Nep. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

w^ords attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essenttn »uum cuigue tribuendo. C. — 2, Honore 
digni cum ignominid dignia non suut comparand!. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, autem, tamen, quidem, enim, 

1. Sensim banc consuetudinem et disclplinam jam antea minuebamus ; posi 
vero Sullae victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So: poat autem AXezan- 
• dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum, C 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

oy the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per yosfortunasy per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, iis pne 
■ertlm quos ego pro vestra salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pZ.) to deliberate* 
Vfith Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seera 
5 good to you. As to* him, in whose o hands* all' power* 
IS ^'lodged, I see nothing to fear.» Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt^scholar in ©receiving* this nerveless' 
and effeminate^ opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 
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asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,' beyond which, ©they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, ^° nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' ^ wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly^' required : 

for to what expenses that matter'^ has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out fox Sicily : 

a matteri concerning which I have || fished otU agreat deal'* 

from Hortensius. 

1 Velim with subj. (tU omitted). > The simple relative. ' 

* To be in any body's hands, penes cdiquem esse, Df. (1), 106. ' ad 

ali4juid satis docUem se prabere, ^ encrvatus. ^ mtUiebris, ^ mo- 

dum adhibere. ^° conUUuere rempvJblicam. ^' dicendi, ^ rede 

^ res. 1* mtUta, 



§ 14. Conjunctions, 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
ety ac, atque ; vely aut ; sed ; aty verum ; nam, namqucy etenim ; 
quamohremy quapropier ; ita, itaquCy sicy <Sec. 

1. Id tile tit audivit, domu.n revert! noluit. Nep, — 2. Huic si paucos puta- 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. Commentarios quosdam Aristotehs 
veni tU auferrem. C. — {So in subordinate sentences.) 4. Atilius Regulua 

sententiam ne diceret, recusavit. C. — ^5. Gorgis Leontino tantuM 

honos habitus est a Grscis, soli ut ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Jtaque^ si aut requietem natura non quaereret, aut earn posset aliU quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C 

88. Quam (Jiow) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credara ita esse, qnam est id exiguum ? C. 

Exercise 17. 

89. ^Ai hen he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I am 
3ome to recompense you with some retoardy if not a grettt ^ o n u 
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(86,. S). When he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quinc 
tilius in a very vathetic manner. I will ca^l upon Caius, whom, 
though I think \^ will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oatli. Do vou «> t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of) yours^ has done. If Demetrius has an audience y 
It will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
jO me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with some* reward.* If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any advani€^e from my care, let them confer 
Home* reward* upon me. 



§ 15. Conjunctions, — Autem, enim, igilur, with esse. 

90. Oba, IgUur, tamen, ergOy deinde, prcEtereOj Uaqut^ take the first place, 
^hen they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. . 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 

xgitur, take the second place. 

1. Ed enim effectrix multarum et magnanim voluptatum. C. — 2. Sunt a«- 

tem clariora indicia naturae. C. — 3. Jd autem est perfectum ofl5 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis ;^ or if esse is emphatic; e^se (generally) takes the 
lecond, and the particle the third place. 



> Quis enim esty Ac, occurs TVmc. iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the exxttence of tho 
tiling or to its mUurc " Quo minus recte dicatur quid enim eat^ nihil eniu 
edf nulla obstdt ratio, — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturU verbi ««««, quod, quuin 
non plenam significationem ;k7aestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum QK)reLpomprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat ven 
csM, exetarCf attrahit interrogandi particulam. — dui quserit, quid eat enim ? aut 
sxspectat responsionem nihil eaeey vel nihil cUiud ease ; aut anreavere aiiy dvbitat 
Qui Interrogat, quid ntm eat? Aq certo genere rei quaerit, vel, interrogationii 
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1. Dicendum ut enim quod scntio. C— 2. Nihil est enim aliud, quamobrein 
Ac. C. — 3. Quis eat emm qui, dkc. 1 — 4. Nemo est igUur^ quL 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 
place, unless it is emphatic ; {h) when they may stand between 
the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoc igititr illud efficitur. C. 

(b) 1. Post vero Sulls victoriam (hanc consuetudinern) penitus amisimua. 
C— 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : pott enim Chrysippum non est 
disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ab e& est enim interfectus. C. 

95. QvrOque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw autem, eninty igUur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsuli imperium in annum prorogabatur. L, 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in iihique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimumj sed 
multo fore cariarem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum^ has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

N(Ki video avtem^ Ac. Num vis igUur audire, Ac. 7 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a pnenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjurari' 

dum, plehiscitum- 

1. L. quidem PhUippus gloriari solebat. C. — 2. Pern vero publicam.^2 
Jurisquejurandi, — 4. Rogationibus, plebisve scUis, 

m 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary* religion is to men. Fcr 
some reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,' 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



v1 intents, rum hoc esse, vel prorsus nihil esse. Nam tota vis continetur uno 
terbo quid, — Hoc ad alias quotjue formas pertinet, quae verbum eat encliticum 
oomin! "onjunctum habent." {Hand. T\ira, ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? 1 approve of that :^ for there is nothing from which 
jrou can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fofe to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind" there is need of; for ^^ w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yoa 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others* 
watch over* the state ? © W e waver'' and change «> o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for ih these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that: ^ for there is no rapidity® which can come-into- 
competition' with that*° of the mind. 

* To be salutary, saltiti esse ^ quidem, ^ 3 ktudo id quidem. 

* animua. ^ unum ex omnibus maxime. ^ prospicere with dat. 

^ labare, ^ ceUrilas. ^ contendere, ** The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Haud, 

100. (a) Non (or haud) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. {h) Non (haud) takes the first place in negati»re senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nis^l is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C. — 2. OtiJ 

fruetus est non conientio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(h) Nan igitur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quaerimus. C. 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuissd 

Homerus, nin jam tum h^nos esset eloquentiae. C. 

102. Non (liaud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions, 

1. Nan ego jam Epaminondae, non Leonidn mortem hujus morti antepona 
C— 2. Q,uid beatiae 1 r^on pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vulnera reci- 
piantl C. 

103. The place of non in the case of est, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
:iuxiliary verb (when there is no antUhesis), 
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1. Ul TOf, quoniam libere turn licetj tacite rogant, «&c. C — ^2. Regulo rum 

fuU Jupiter metuendus, ne, <&c. C— { When there is arUUhena^ the non 

precedee tke aniithetical w)rd.\ 3. Non modo—mon deterritus, sed — 

concitatiu est.^. Hanc epistolam cur turn ecindi velim, causa nulla 

est. C. % 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui. 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi rum est fas. C. — 2. Nihil est, quod Deus 
efficere rum possit. C. — 3. Nihil est enim, quod rum alicubi esse oogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. P should not have risked all* my fortunes,* unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. I' should not 
have been hanishedy unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° too richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore « d i d Caius ° d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?' I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promses. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamity unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : ' for my so-great labour.* < Ask the question with turn, which \a 

often used for rumru in vehement interrogations. ^ See Dod. delictum. 



§ 17. Comparatives y ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by quam often precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fuit agrie^ quam urM, terribllior. L. — 2. Maris niWAi 
tempestaSf quam aiite jmnnsay terret navigantes vehemerUiuM. C, — ^3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virttUie esse, quam cstatia^ cursum eeleriorem. C^- 
4. Themistoclit nomen, quam SoUmia^ est iUustriua, C. — 6. Pompejus full 
reetUuendi met, quam reiincndij atxtdioaior. C. — 6. Ihcerey quam sanartt 
UMlBOTh focUiuM est. Q 



§ 17. 107-112. COMPARATIVES, ETC. 259 

107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Quum in omnibus causis gravibus^ C. Cesear^ initio dicendi commoveii so* 
learn vehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed by an infin. or stc^ Ha, &c. 

1. Te, inquiif Appi, tuumque caput, <&c. L,—2, Hoc te ano quo possum, ait. 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L. 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum judicat, cceli, palatum {vt ait Ennitu) 
non suspexit. C. — 2. Pacideianus aiiquis hoc animo^ tUnarrcU LucUiu^f 
&c. 

111. So mihi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
evistimo, (all four with or without ut,) qtuBso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

I. Rubeo, mihi crede, sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravit Romam, %U opinor, L. Cottll et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, ob»ecro vos, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommmi in Cicero : the * believe ' is 
then emphatic. IVmSf Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam. — Cic. ad AU. xiv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igUurmihi, PUrnce, omnea, &c. — Cic. Fam. z. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ©it. ^ M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself. •» Lucilius was 
honoured with a ifiore splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii Jled to ® t h e i r camp in more complete disorder than the 
^Idui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes* a harder ^ t h i n g to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your ^fig^er*.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers.* Terroui, 
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1. Ul TOf, quoniam libera turn licetj tacite rogant, «&c. C. — ^2. Regulo non 

fiat Jupiter metuendus, ne, &c. C— { ff^en t/iere t* antUhena^ the non 

preeeokt <^ antUhttuxd wiTd.\ 3. Non modo— 'non deterritus, sed— 

concitatus est.^. Hanc epistolam cur non mdndi velim, causa nulla 

est. C. % 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate {esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui. 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi rum est fas. C — 2. Nihil est, quod Deua 
efficere rum possit. C. — 3. Nihil est enim, quod rum alicubi esse oogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all* my fortunes,* unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. I' should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° too richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore ©did Caius ° d o ? did 
not' he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?* I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamity* unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : ' for my so-great labour.' ^ Ask the question with turn, which la 

often used for rumru in vehement interrogations. ^ See Dod. delictum. 



§ 17. Comparatives, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by qvxim often precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fmt agri»j quam urbi, terribilior. L. — 2. Marls niUfiii 
tempeataMf quam ante jmvtsa, terret navigantes vehementiuM. C. — ^3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtutia esse, quam cstatia^ cursum ceUriorem. C.^- 
4. T?umi8tocU» nomen, quam Solonia, est iUustriua, C. — 6. Pompejus foil 
rektUuendi mei, quam retinendij atiuiiosior. C. — 6. Fhcert, quam tanart^ 
\\]\nGni fcscUUu est. Q 



§ 17. 107-112. COMPARATIVES, ETC. 259 

107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Quum in omnibus causis gravibus^ C. Cteear^ initio dicendi commoveii so* 
learn vehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed by an tnfin, or stc, ita, &c. 

1. Te, inquitf Appi, tuumque caput, &g. L. — 2. Hoc te uno quo possum, att. 
modo, fiUia, in libertatem vindico. L, 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

I. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum judicat, coeli, palatum (ut ait EnniuB) 
non suspexit. C. — 2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, tUnarrat LucUius^ 

111. So mihi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
CTistimo, (all four with or without ut,) qtuBso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mUii crede^ sed jam scripseram. C. — 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravit Romam, vi opinor, L. Cottll et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obaecro vos, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the * belicoe ' is 
then emphatic. TVitts, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam. — Cic. ad AU, xiv. 6, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igUurmihi, Plance, omnea, &c. — Cic. Fam. z. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ^i t. ^My return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself. •» Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boil Jled to ®their camp in more complete disorder than the 
^idui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes* a harder ^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers * Terroui, 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all" wisdom* from my mind. Separate* 
yourself at length,* 1 beseech «>you, from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the limes havu 
united? you. 

> RariuB inUrdwn quam nonnanquam esse memento. ^ See Hahd. 

* qnidfMkiex atumoexpeetorare. For ex animo otsnen read ixanimato 
Terror, pavor, ^ st^mgtro * aUeuaJuIo. ^ co/njitn^ere. 



KXPLANA'nON OF MARKS, &c. 



V¥ordft in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

il Wordft in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that follows II is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the ' Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 

t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the acHve voice is to be turned into the paanve^ or vim 

vergd, 
Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C and Df. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

V. M refer to the Vernu Memorialea at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial lAnes at the end of the volume. 

f^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

f^ Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the liUral trancK 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



> In the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed 2o 
TtndB in upaced printing. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



11. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

{On connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun j where in 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qtuK, quod, where in English we should use and^ for^ hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et pnetor pedestribus exercitibus prsefult, et prsefectus classis ret 

magnas mar! gessit Quaa cb cavsaa ( = atqut ob eca causiid, ' €md 
for these reeuona ') pnecipuus ei honos est habitus. 
(f>) Namque omnibus unus insulis prsfuit. Jn qua ( = nam In e&) po-. 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedaemoniorum. {Neip. iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, Hie, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on * is,* the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi» 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether ia should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : PoBtremo 
unttf, qui erat reliquua Dinea JUiuM Cn, Magius est mortuus, Js fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the ' it ' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postquam, ut, ubi. 
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6. Reddita innlusarum ex epelunc^ bourn vox Herculem convertit. Quern 

guum vadencem ad speluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatus essct, ictua 
clay& fidem pastonim nequidquam invocans morte occubuiL {Dvt,) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
QBte clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
iaserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either ' if ' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {whom I should have spoken to), {if I had seen Iiim).* 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {whxmi if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).* 

(fr) < A man by whose treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered it in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {tohoae treachery if 1 had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by it) J 
(e) Thus instead of 

* Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt id) fugitive alicuJ aut 

gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written ; 
*Non vident id se cupere, {quod n adepti sunt) fugitivo aliqui aut gladia- 
tori concedi sit necesse.' {CicJ) 

0. Ilence never write qui, quum is, &c., qui, quum ejus, &c., 

qui, quum ei, &c. j but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — / cut quum, 

&c. So D^ >i qui, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if Aw life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,* would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, ^ a m a n who, if fate had kept* him alive ^ for a 
longer ^ time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,** would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain* because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil** in death, o for that if any sense remains 



ON RHETORICAL FIGURES. 2(iO 

alter it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 

The powerJ of* conscience is great, and those who neglect t^, be. 

trayk themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrine' both of duty 

and of morality :" those ^^therefore who profess it seem to me 

to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion,* but when he was returning thence,p 

was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by mundus except when the meaning is 
wnperte. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbia terras or terrarun^ 
should be used; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use corUingity or accidit 7 ® reaercart, d immature. 

• perderc. f civia, t Dod. interficerc. ^ Part I. 161, 06«., and 
end of 162. i ' in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). 3 vis. k indicare. Express 
both ip»e and suus. Pt. I. 368. i.disciplina, "» Say, *of living well.' 

* peraonam sttstinere. » in potestatem redigere, P Use rd, adverb. — m 
■^^pere. 



(On Rhetorical Figures,) 

. 1. Geminatio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) CrtiXi crux inquam misero et serumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Repetitio {inavacpoQcc), when several clauses or members of 

A sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te nocturnnm prsesidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigilis, nihil timor 
populi„ nihil consensus bononim omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moveruntl (C.) 

3. Conversio (ani<ng<Hfri\ when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilioB nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, <&c. 

4. Complexio is w^hen several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(fl) Quia legem tulit 7 Rullua. Q^ia majorem partem populi suilragiis pro- 
hibuitl Rullua. Q^^a comitiis prsefuitl RuUua. Q,uia decemviros 
quos Toluit renuntiavit 1 RvUua. (C.) 

5. Trcuiuctio, when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
^intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequeni 
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(a) Bum tu hominem appellas, qui si fuisset homOf nunquam tam crode^tei 

▼itam hominis petisset. 
{b) Qui nihil habet in vUd jucundius vUd^ is cum virtute vUam non poles' 

toUere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (TtoXvirwitTw), the using many conjunctions, 
I. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) JEt inimico proderas, e^aaiicum laedebas, et tibi ipsi non consulebas. (C.) 

7. Annondnatio (naQorofiaala) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum^ sed ne extra Uctum quidsni 

quisquam yideret. (C.) 
(fr) Hanc reipublics pestem non paulisper repnmiy sed in perpetuum eom- 

TprimivoUt. (C.) 
(e) Expetenda magis est deeemendi ratio, quam dtceriandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. * OfAoiojirmTOPy when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioiotsUvtw. — Both occur in tiie following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, tlmorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'liToumiov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length, 
(i) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industria virtutem comparavit. 

10. *Avtl&sToy (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a) Est igitur haec, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimua, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex naturti ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non imbuti, sed instituti sumus ut, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (ayrifAstaPol^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Q,uia stultus es, ea re taces ; non tamen quia taces, e& re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura tacitum poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio {iTtavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris perltisslmus Crassus, juris peritorum eloqnentissi- 
mus Scaevola haberetur. (C.) 

18. Gradatio {xXifiatj is the mounting up as it were from one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated, 

{i;^ Imperlum Graecise fuit penes Athenienses ; AthenienilafC potiti sunt 
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SpariiataB ; Spartiataa superavere Thebani ; Thebanos MacodOnes vice 
runt, qui imperium Graeciae brevi tempore av^unxerunt Asiam bello si.b- 
actam. (Ad Herenru) 

14. ^AnwrmTificig is the purposely breaking off the discourse 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostro enim omnium — non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. Dissoluiio {aavvdtioy), the omission of the copulative con 
junction. 

(c) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, custodiri, ad senatum adduci juasit. (C.) 

16. Correctio Qnotvo^S-ciKTii) is the correcting an expression pre- 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Vivit? immo vero etiam in Senatum venit (C.) 

17. Duhitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu ifltud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium — nam quo te digno 
moribus tuis appellem nomine! (C.) (Here is also apoaiopen*.) 

Exercise 2. (On Rhetorical Figures,) 

{Litteris delecior,) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
(Ris-PETiTio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man*' from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration® of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.** 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified* 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new/ 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Com. 
PLExio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? whp is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean ? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
"^what is the foundation {pi.) of ^a\\ literature? [PoLYSiTN- 
DETON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. [^Ofioiommroy, o/uoiorsilevTov.] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should bo 
bound by the chains of lust ? [*Avtl&nov,] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en 
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tangled by pleasure? [*AyTifUjalioX^,'\ I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
It because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired for 
me glory : glory °ha8 drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, <> a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any 

thing but \irtue and learning ? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing'accusation> [^Aavrdnw.^ What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts o a m a n . [Correctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,« it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge from) these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dusitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

» obUetare, Camp. Dod. obUetaiio. h Dod. puer. « 359. ^ Dod. 

tfehu (2). • honeatisHmut, f * of new things.' Should * things ' be ex- 

pressed 1 C. 5. f expetere, 483, (2). h comricium facere. i imma 

vtro. ) * amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells o us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a •, that the Athenians, 

having been praised^ by Pindar in oneof hisOdesS set 

BO high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 

poet, that they not only' sent him many presents in return* foi 

it, but also raised"* a statue' to his honour*' at Athens. No 

wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when™ 

those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re. 

ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded' with 

the most splendid honours. 

• Attieaj oram. b « because (I. 516) they had been praised.* Since this 

clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand 'i 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) * * in a certain ode ' {carmen). When * a certain * means 

parttevJar one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidam. When certua is so used, it implies that one has good 
rcaaona for not being more explicit : Qtiotiea ego eum et quanto cum dolore vidi 
ihaolenHam certorum hominum — extimeacentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practicai 
rule may be, not to use certus, unless the meaning is, * a certain one^ — you knoa 
prdty well which, (or whom^ I mean * <i * To set a hgrh value on,' magni Jo 
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•ew. Adtapt this phrase to mean, ' so high a value.* • Which pronoun 

phould be used for the * that ' of celebrity 7 (1. 381, b.) f Not only — InU also • 

here simply, et — et (both — and). s ob. b To place or erect (a statue), 

nmtUacrum or atatuam ponere^ locart^ statuere^ or (Aep.) eonstUuere, i What 

words express whole-length sculptured images 7 With what distinction ? (Dod. 
iTiago.) k <to him/ i This imperfect sentence must be completed: 

* it is not therefore wonderful :* for * that ' use ' if^' si. «» * When,* Does 
tbe ^ when ' do more than simply date the time 1 (See 1. 489.) » ed/aeiUtaU. 

• received — and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ' to he loaded^ presented^ &c.y with 
gifts.' ^honoribus mactari, {Cic.) On the derivation of this word se4i 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note «». 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy'* the credit" of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion,^ his || accusers* had 

warned them beforehand** to be on their guard/ ^tellingf them 

that he was very powerful* in speaking, and possessed such"* 

ability* and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ° appeal 

the better. 

• To destroy the credit of any thing ; prevent it from being believed ; aZtcui, 
or alicui reij Jidem derogare or abrogare. b < render it suspected to the 

judges.' ^ Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * Socra^ 
tes*s speech^* — * A i*accu««r*,' let it be: ^ the accuser sol Socrates^* and — *his 
speedi. ;* placing * the accusers of Socrates * first. d To warn beforehand, prte- 
monere. (1. 75.) * To be on one's guard, sibi cavire. t (1. 460, c, 1.; 

Express a *forJ f 7>» be very powerful^ plurimum posse. h Such, is, 

9a,id: repeat it before 'dexterity,' calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. 

■ 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a pai ticiple : (r) after a 

word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Peribcea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, being rejected 
with disdain, •» accused'' Tennes tc* his father, in exactly^ the 
game manner as Phaedra ° accused Hippdlytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in' a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||cametothe assistance»ofhis innocent grand. 
son; and the chest floated** to the island of' Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened*^ it (r), and learned what had 
happened, 1 they not only ofiered Tennes the throne," but even 
named tlie island Tenedos after him." Nay, they even* wor- 
shipped him as a god <^after his (jp) death. 

•■ Since it is left doubtful which was her right name, what word should be 
used for * or?* (PL I. p. 161, note a.) * b < being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word lor ^rtfust^ that means to refuse a pleasure^ whether a sinfvl one or 
not. Dod. ntgart (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(I. 201.) d apud, * phme. C. 9. t inciudert^ implying to puttntOt 

Mid there shut up, oiten takes the ace. with in: but also the abl. Antanita ar^ 
tnatotin celld ConcorduBtnclusU. — jMBiuoratumem in epiatolam indusi: 
indudere aUquem in custodian, (Cic.) tferrt opem, h deferri (ad). 

1 1. 140. J I. 489. k Ddd. aperire. i rea. m To offer any body 

Che throne, d>fe,Tt regnum alicui. *^ ' from (de) his own name.' • Nay 

^-even: quinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When' Ulysses, according to fabulous history y^ might have lived* 
with** Calypso^ in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred^ even 
to immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of » that 
opinion*^ of Teucer's, [that] ' every man's» country is" wherever 
lie i> well off.* "^ 

• Not, juum UlysseSy but Ulysses^ quum^ Ac. I. 489. b « as it is in the 
fables.' • I. 128, 130. d apvd, • * Feminines in o (as tcho, 
CcUypsOf DidOf Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in (ta {echuSf EHdus^ Sap- 
phu8)i the Latin gen. onia being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in onif onem respectively.' (Zumpt.) RaTnahorn adds, that Cssar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onia, oni^ onem^ one, f L 227. e I. 381 (6). 
« nan itafactuma. i I. 441. k Dod. aententia. i quiagtu 
» 1. 460 (a). " I. 460 {b). o ' I am well ofi;' bau egt mi/iL 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound*» opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's* experience* confirms,^ namel}%? 
* that it is mare difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [menj who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
oianyi men grow insolent,*^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* AdmSdvm (ad-modum, *to a degree') is *very* with adjectives, partlciplea 
Eo<l idverbs. » gravis (weighty). e Dod aententia. i A^j. qw> 
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^dianuM ; but see the next note. * ExpcncrUia in the best prose writers ii 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is tuus, or uans rerum; rta; temptia^ 
Ac. [in Tac. also expericntia.] Hence experierUia docet, and the like, should not 
be used, but tempua or rerum uaua docet. With rerum usus the adj. quotidianut 
should be left out. [Virgil has * apibuB quanta experientia parcia.* Geor. 
L 4.] f ' declares to be true.* e videlicet as the second word, 

b Diif. 93. Dod. invenire, i Dod. plerique, k Insoleacere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato). and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it Is better, 
however, to use vnaolerUemJieri ; seintoUnter efftrrt or gerere^ Ac, (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On the Theogony of Heswd.) 

Of all* the remains*' of Greek literature that are now extant.* 
none iil my opinion^ is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this' poem cannot« be compare'd to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,** and of its particular portions yi or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that^ [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this grounds it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems." 

b < All — which ' is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For *of* seel. 165, h.) b monumerUa. « aupereaae: 'now,* 

kodie. d D()d. sententia. * TVieogonia, ( Relative pron. f Omit 

' not :' using neque — neque with the ablatives. b argumentum., i rM, pi. 

k I. 385. 1 causa. "» * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in du», » Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in is^ not ibus. poemata, poematum, poe- 
mati&i (not poematibua). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by^ which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent** [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained,* For he says that ' matter ' was not 
created till afterwards ^ To Chaos he added a connective** power, 
because without such a power' matter would have lain inactive, 
§nd nothing] would have been created. 

* I. 381, b, b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : * whom do 

fou understand {or mean) by a wise man 1 ' quern tu intelligia (or intelUgi vis) 
tapitntem? * Dod. plerique. d Simply ;)o«l«a. * (See the firct 

Mxioi of Ovid'i Metamorphoses.) r ngnijeaiio. f * which Is empt) 
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• 

{taaiuM) of all matter.' k copulatrii^ fcU. i Where tre repeal the 

■ubsiantive in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative prononna 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronooii 
only. So alao when we uae another substantive with ^nuh* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * this prince * wer« 
used in reference to ^Alexander* which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word ^prince* untranslated, and say 
^fifrhc* J* nor any thing.' What word for any (thing)? Pt. I. « 50 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* tlie ancient philosophers it is an intricate* and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains^ ( p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls.* Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong^ that, having so many points of agreement tcith 
swine, ^ he should differ from them in this single respect,^ 

2. The Stoics allow i to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal j one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance*^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war wasi Agamemnon. 

I. * Apud. b pertwrhatuM, « implicatua, d permanire. • * whether 
that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.* 
' rufa». f ' since {quunij I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 

•wine.' b ( by this one thing.' 

1. ' tribuere, ) Dod. amtinutu, k Porte ia * aeddeniaUy,* except after 

Hf fiitt, nuMy n«, ecquidf where it is the regular word for * perchance.* Here uae 
fortaaee, i *had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

L. 1 am well again !• I know for a certainty,*' that I could 
lot find« a beginning*^ for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
» you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive,* 
I My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
sieff three years ago'^ at Ferrara:** except that' this was [of] a 
'«ilderj [character.] 

^. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day after my seizure. i 
{ was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by* the 
ttdvicje of my [friend] Angel us Justinianus, who not onlv pre- 
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scribed p for me himself, but also made up^ a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. » ConvcUescere. By what tense should * lam well ' be translated 1 b * cer^ 
:ainly.' Both certeacio and cer to scio occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: ctrtt acio means, ' i< U certain that I know li^ ctrto scioj * I have a 
nertain knowledge of the thing stated,* Which should be used here 7 « Dod. 
invenire, dprincipium, • more wished (opto^it«) by you.' i qualia. 
s * drove away from me,'yc6rim abigere, disctUere. h Ferraria. i nin 
'(uod. J ' Mild/ miiia et remiaaus, 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' decedit, {C) : ab aliqtu) diacedit. Krebs warns 
against reliquit or deaeruU quern. Doletus quotes a fdyre relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,' corripere. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note*.) ^ medicamentay pi. '^ Tniaaio aaTiguinia, '^ de, 
' 'To prescribe' (of a physician), remedia, medicamentay &c., pTCBacriberey prm- 
npere ( Cela.) ; prcBscriberey or morbopropontre {Nep.), ^ Muretus uses concert 
9c condnnare (of which the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere^ Curtius in poculo diluere^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,^ that a brave man should** 
die by his own hands'* rather than endure** any* great and hitler 
ijvil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion^ was false ; [and] 
asserted,* that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
brave, should be looked-upon^ as cowards, » and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove) that they are not able to endure what 

they* fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy,* 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. * *it was commonly (vulgo) believed.' b I. 191. c «To die by one's 
Dwn hands,' necem or mortem sibi consdacerey mortem or vim aibi inferre ; manua 
fibi qfferrey &c.i dDod.ferre: choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.' • I. 392. f 'that that opinion of men.' s pronuntiare* 

h 'were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
towards,' &c. ^^Non modo is sometimes used for nonmodo non, but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare, 

t JjT se interficerey ae occidere, are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
'sesd commonly, (1) ae ipaum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2): Craaaum auapte m^nu interfectumy Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, b« 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oratloB 
of Cicero's, cum ipae aese conaretur occidere, {Kreba.) 

12* 
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when the following clause is negative, or equivalent to a ^egaJve, and hoik 
clauses lisve a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 

Not only not but not even ; or, but scarcely. 

nonmod» J«rf«-ju«fe»s 

Should the * not' be inserted or omitted herel i ignavus. (Dod. p. 234, 4# 

2. J docire. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it botl 
ways : 1. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as AriatotU^a view ataUd by 
tkc wrUer, and therefore in orat. obllq. (See I. 460.) k < and not (neque) 

equal to tearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by a:qm§a^ 
igqiialiat or par ? (Dod. tBquua.) 1 auUm. "* * an effeminate weakness 

(mollUua) of soul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides being* an 
eager^ and diligent imitator of the artifices,* which he perceived'* 
them to have employed* for' moving* and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes* 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not {neqtu) only was — but also introduced.' b acer. • sing. 

< t. e. not of any particular artifice or artifioes, but indefinitelVi s u c h as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used ? I. 475, 476. * tifi. 

tin. 9 veraari. h enthymtma^ alia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!*' 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but* nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening,* and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them^^ 
who did not declare it as Ms firm belief's that, when you' wrote in 
9uch language,^ the recovery i of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless.^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born» by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one"* [afflictum], to 
see'* those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood! 

I. • * sad' and bitter" to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Navarro, • < whict 
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ftltnough, &c. — ^yet.* «i * To arrive ' (of a letter), afftrri^ it being always 

Woughl to the receiver.—' Till * What mood 1 I. 507, 508. • htn vcsperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f * any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391 

f * To declare one's conviction' (or firm belief), gtatuere often with sic or ita 

Ego autem sine vU& dubitatumeaic atatuo et judico^ neminem habuisae, 

Stc. (Cic. de Or. 2, 28. 1 22 ; niai hoc ita atatuiaae «, — te—Jacturum,) h ita. 
i aalua. J ' that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, <&c.' 

\ * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' dcplorare quid, — the e f f e c t (weeping) 
for the c a u s e (a peratuiaum that the thing ia hopeleaa &c.). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, &c., does not occur in Cicero or Caesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use deaperare^ deaperatur quid or (seld. in Cic.) de aliqud re. 

2. 1 * with our great evil.* ™ ' how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' •» Active voice.— :/rt£cft« part^e. • * This 
•ne thing remained to — France,' Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
tc^ether** most delightfully and pleasantly, in a» most beautiful f 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright •» iii that happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that {there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning* the leaves of the 
trees (p) are soflly stirred,i and delight"" the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

* D6d. aniiquua. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : " Antiqui acriptorea means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
ic which they flourished has long been past ; veterea^ inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b * Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

* aancte religioaeqwe vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
« inter ae, ' I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautiful^ as ap- 

plied to objects that please the aight ? [I. 212, note v.] e diatinguere. 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
hnitet diffuao lumine calum. (Lucr.) i* there.' J ' all [things J.' 

^JtabelUijpl, ^ventilare. Ut cum purpureaa ventilai aura com a a. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to acberproae; but as it is a representation ot poetical descriptions, thi« 
18 perhaps permissible here . «» hlandiru What case 1 

Exercise 16. 
1, Ancient authors are not agreed* upon ^he reasons, why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert* 
that the favourite animal of each sqd was slain' before his altars ; 
'«iid thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
^her hand] it was not lawful to offer a wild boar to Venus, "^ J be- 
rause that animal'^ had killed Adonis. 

2. Olhers [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
^iloodof the animal, J which he'^ hated: that thus a cock' wa:i 
fAcrificed to Night, because that bird seems* to be calling forth 
tlie day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
F alias, 4)ecause [that animal] injlicts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tiee. 

L ^ * We are not agreed^* non satis convenit inter nos (de aiiquS re). See Ex. 
15. note a.) ^ ' To assert ' is n o t aaaerere, * * that the [animal] which 

wan most acceptable {gratxui) to each was wont to De slain,' &.c, Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. d * and because a wild-boar had, Ac. — ^ it was not- 

lawful (n«/*a«), that sacrifice should be made {rtm divinam JUri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.* 

2. • * thought,' putare. f gallua gaUinaceua. f The verbs aeema — 

inJlUM express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cum» ance have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why 1 b insigniier Uedem 

(Clc. nas insigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

11 nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without oma 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images/ 
and*" pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of ever) 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought a^ 
thiSf^ let us confess what common-sense** itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not" better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquences better** than in refining' 
and beautifying philosoph)'. 

* Diid. imago. Choose the word that means * any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabtUcBj picturcB (pictures). b Use the fig. asi/ndeton, * in a word/ 
Jcniifue; * votive-oflferings,' demaria. (Liv.) * * this is impious (n6/artt<«) 
oven to be thought.' CogUare^ wnicn aenotea the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," ia 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. * nequt 
— ncque. f * any where.' Usquam follows the same rale as tUlus^ !. e. 
stands lu negative and virtually negative sentences : aliaubiand tupiam answei 
respectively to aliquis and quispiam ; ubivia to ^ivia^ QuUibcL t dictnOt 
Topm, tt proFflarius. I exooUre, 
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Exercise IS, 

1. 1 should never have thought it possible"^ that I could derive 
pleasure,** I will not say^ from your' grief, but from any<* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn** from your letter, that 
you wer^ exceedingly » grieved, as soon as) the news of my 
illness*' reached J you.™ 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,^ than 
from your great" affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from'> very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue,p I have had no fonder wish' 
than to be loved') by*^ you. 

1. » * that It would De ' (that I could derive, Ac.) v » To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, dc, from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, Ac, ex aliqua 
re. e nonmodo, d I. 389-391. • *the t r u t h * must be trans- 
lated byrera('true things '), whenever the meaning Is, *what is true, *tru« 
things.* If a single thing is meant, the sing, ventm may be ued. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f necesse est. I. 504 (I) ? take the second 
form. f graiissimus. b * that {quod) I learnt.' inteUigere^ the notion 
heingfOi^htingmadeatoare.* i vehementer, J I. 512. ^ valetudo 
(' state of health ') or infirma valetudo. Gic. has two or three times invtUUudOf 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. i qfferri : allatum esse. " * to 
where you are,' istuc. I. 387. 

2. a ' from elsewhere,' aZiunc2«. « eximius. P * a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' *i * nothing has been more desirable {optabilius) 
to me.' ' I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the^) dialogue which is entitled* * the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty** and refined* artifice to check^) tiie 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per. 
suaded himself, with the characteristic self confidence of his age^* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knoioledge 
that a statesman required,^ Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and hy 'proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge^ 
of justice and injustice. J 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently," and was indignant 
as considering" himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and assertedO that he' was 
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not saying any thing whatever' of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself who was making ike confessUnf about 
himself. 

1. * tnacribi. b urhanuBf which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• el^ant. Cicero speaks of an elegana jocandi gemu: *to check,* repri 
mere. < Dod. supcrlna. * quwn. I. 489. f ' which is wont to be 

the character {xKgenium) of that age.' What is the word for age ^ * time of 
life?* r * with all those things which had reference (pertinere) to govern- 

ing the state.* ' To govern,* adminiatrare, of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. h * by questioning step-by-step * (ftaulatim), Q,uintilian 

aas paulatim et {tUdicUur) pedetentim tnicrrogare, i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' * To 
bring any body to that point,' aiiquem eo perducerey lUy Ac. * To be plainly es- 
tablished/ aperie effici {ex). J Dod. invenire, k Dod. cogniiio. 
I justum^ injustum : not the abetrad justitia, but that which is actually Jff4( 
or unjust in practice. 

2. ™ * because — he thought.' (On the mood after 'qtu)dj see I. 518.) 

■ * not — any thing whatever,' nihil proraue. • FaUri. Translate * d» 

fendedj* ^aaaerted,* by the historical present. I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Horner^ 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming** [men's] 
minds with a love of honour') and worth,** may be perceived* from 
their having passed'' a law, that** every* fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none but Horner,^ 
should be publicly recited. • 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin» what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative I of brave and 
noble actions, and almost*^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
letter caJuulateiU to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. * To value highly, magni facere. How must this be modified to express 
hou) hijjhly V b dignitas ( = worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptatem conces- 

suram dignitatis &c. * existimare. d I. 75. • I. p. 139, note 

d. f Express the preposition *in.' The Panathenaic festival, Panathe- 

•uiica (so. soierania). Varr. e *of him alone out of the whole number of 

poets.' 

2. h ' thus they thought.' i DGd. Ji^crc. » copiose exponere. k pro 
ocmodum. i ajitior (ad aliquld faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedsemonians paid a similar honour* to TyftaBus, 
For though in general'' they were indisposed® to poetic studies, and 
iot<* fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a law,^ that whenever* an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagements^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, arad there * inspired with a contempt* of death in their 
country^ s cause, J J by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death his plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet.^ 

1. * 'To pay an honour to any body,* honorem alicui haler'e^ tribuere; honor 6 
ttllquem qfflcere : not honorem alicui exhibere, b ceCiroqui ( ss * in other 
respects,' * with this exception '). « alienua^ I. p. 77, note y. d neque. 

* Diff. 111. Idiom given for ^donH like to,' &c. f *had appointed by 
law,' lege constUuere. s * as often as,' qvoties, h cum hostibus 
dimicaturus in procinctu constUisset, i Partidplf- Should you 
use spemeret wnUmnere^ or deapvcere 7 (V. M. 5 ) i • tor {pro) their 
30untry.' 

2. k (the plays) * of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets — should be 

• acted.' 

Exercise 22, 

{Dreams,) 

'Wc sleep through whole nights,' and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which^ we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true?'** These are the 
words ^of a philosopher {p) who is discussing* the unreality ' of 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some^ dreams f are confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow** from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon* as [mere dreams]. For out of J such*^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever 
came true** of what we \see when we are xsleep.^ 

• I. 302. b I. 477. c I. 402. d *to come true,' etadere, oi 

srenire, both Cic. • exagUarCy to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to work a 

point. f vanitas, s comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
re tffbd followed by ut : here by lU ne : Pt. I. p. 38, note). i huberi, * int 
with abl. k C. 10. 1 1. 402. » perquietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

{Semirands,) 

1. Scmiramis is said to h^ve gained a thrones from^ a very low 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obLtined such influence over || king Ninus^' that 
nothing was so grevtt that Semiramis would not dare to askv 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would' venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown out« (358) in conversation, 
that there was'*> something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told J her to name*" it openly and fearlessly, 
f whatever* it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, ' to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and arf- 
minister justice'' for but*'^ a single** day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all sJiould obey me [just] (is they do youJ^ 

1. * * To gain a throne,* ad regnum percenire, ^ ex. a humilu 
it ahjtctua. d Dod. (ututua, * Dod. pau/a/tm. f < had 
•o bound iflMtringtrt) king Ninus to herself.* r petere. (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2. ^aliquando, Unjicere, Jju6tfr«, I. 76. ^ profUeri. 
( guicquid tandem, "> tribuere. ^jua dicere. ^ unus. P *as 
iq^itmadmodum) they do to you, so {ita) they should obey me.* 

Exercise 24. 

(^Semiramis continued,) 

The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king^s pleasure :" that she for that day f was placed over'^ them all 
with sovereign authority^ and power. When (512) the'^^ day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on*®> the throne in royal pomp.' Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importance,^ 

* Certu*. * dicto attdientem esae^ with dat. of person. * * that so 

It pleased the king.* d pneesae. • imperium, t eulhta^ im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant cirtMimstances of a king'i 
fitting in state. f * A very great concourse {concuraua) takes place.* 

txperiendi cau»d, i * commands some things {ace.) of no ^3) jp>ea^- 

noment. 
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Exercise 25. 

( Semiramis continued . ) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,'' whatevef 
the commandedy^ she orders the royal hody-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
/he king himself: they arrest hirn. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death ;' he is put to death. In this 
manner^ her reign of a day is made perpetual,^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,' and whose 
famous) hangingJf gardens were the objects of such admiration J 

* * When * = * as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood ? (514.) b £erio. 

* 4n all things.* With respect to the place of *aZZ,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general^ not as confined to svhstantives only. d satelliiei 
ac stipatorea regii corporis, (Cic. RuU. 2. 13, 32, haa; stipatorea corporis 
constituit eosdem ministros et satellites potestatis.) * comprehendere. 
f interfere. e Ha. h ' from^) [that] of-a-day (diumus) becomes a 
lasting [one].' Lasting, diutumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity oi 
Hound in diurrms and ditUumus, This is called Paronomasiay see above, p 
264. So non magis amore quam more^ (C. Nep.) ; in ore atque amort 
(Cic), &c.* i of brick, latericius. J I. 381. k pensUis, 

1 * had such admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge*' of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of PlatOy that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no" language but**^ that'^^ of Plato. 
And then^* Aristotle ! did he nof* both lay down" the rules' of 
eloquence letter than any other mxin,i and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in primis. b existimator, * non alius. d Nonne is, 
of course, the regular Interrogative' particle here : but * non is often uoed 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 

• tradere. f praeceptum, f unus omnium optima, ^ ' of such (0. 
10.) eloquence.* 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
tn her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as* neither** the 
allurements of pleasure {ph), nor the fires" of pain {pL)y nor tht 
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gplendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poyerty, nor tho 
thlnt of honour (|»/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake* and overthrow.^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
Decause> it is too high for 3 the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too lofty i and elevateds 
to feel those whirlwinds* of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* oo the ground for ^^^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. » ejteere. k it, eo, ui. (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. * Tranaiata 
neUker—non-wtr, by I. 478 (4). *fax (torch). f Odd. wpenurt. 

f eonveUtre^ ' pull violently from its place.' h lab^aeUwt, 

2. i proptcrea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives mora 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diff. 94. k * to arrive thither,' 
topervenire. I Dod. aUua {t). ^Jlatua {Ha), » digladiaru 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
feviring that this would seem to you an exceedingly*' difficult 
[taslc]. CJonsequently,® the Latin** letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage* you therefore to hope wUh confidence,) and** not to doubt 
but**^ that, under my guidance,*' you will one dayi attain™ to 
some** [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as weU as in 
others.'* 

* 75. b oppido, « Q^o (the rdative adverb, instead of the de- 

cnonstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d 'written by you in Latin,' 

Latiiu. See I. 53, note *. * I. 383. f omni ex parte, f emenf 

datut. ^ nUidioreM et euUiores, i jubeo, * 1 bid you.* ibau, 

k I. 364. 1 aliquando, ■ Dod. kwenire, * aUqui*. « 'of this 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

(On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical- attendants'* asserted-repeat 
<*dly»> with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left cj 
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wy recovery,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
' supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing** else' of* the 
♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 
pardon the errours* of my past life, and, in that separation of body 
and soul, would not" suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 
degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

^fiudict, b dictitare. ^ mmmua, d/ of my escaping,' 

evadendi. * I. 66. f imminens. e cdiua. . h I. 252, Obs. 

I errata. J more violently, or l(fiiger.* Comparatives of rehementer 

and diu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same subject continued,) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remmn in this 
world *^ that the stains contracted *> in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations* of vice (pZ.), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech youj * again and again, noble Sir,8 that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution* by 
your example, so you would be kind enough) to assist me [to do 
so], not only'' by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf,^ 

• * I II have been left by God in this life.* b * To contract a stain,' macw 

lam ^oncipere : ' to blot it out or efface it,' maculam delere or eluere, 
«• omMere, d UlecebrcB, • saltern jam serux. f C. 9 vir 

dctrhnme. h incitare, i animi mci proposUum. J dignari 

k <no< only — but also,' et — tt: or in the usual way, nan solum— -Med ctiam^ 
» 'fox me.* 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the coi\junct:QD 

at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion^ in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response** given 
him by Themis, (p) when he asked by what means* he could 
restore the human race, {p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered * to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother,' || he (r) made out' [that] || hy the name oj 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called" the 
bones || in her (r) body. 

" 'The Ovidian Dencalion.' OcidianuM, h gors, * art. 4 Intel 

Ugert. * Subj.^ as being a thought of Deucalion* ». 

i 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] suhmil to punishment with a better grace,*- when** they 
think that they deserve to be jftmished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
hb second book on the Art of Rhetoricf^ sets-down* this argument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that what** they complain of '^) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* ' bear II wUh a mart even mind that they should be punished.' k Express 
*aH men — when,* by quicunque (whosoever). * L 486 (b). d «On the 
ihetorical art,* rhetarinu, • pcnere, f quoqtu, * * were the firtt 
( priaret) in ^inflicting injury.' k ^ ' those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of^ a * severe disease, and suffered 
so much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he fshook off the 
disorder,* it was**^ but' '^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
* bodily strength ( p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

* in morbum inddere or eadert, b < was so shaken or oppressed by it x 
mmbo urgeri, tentariy qffligi (Cic), cfn\fiictari (Com. Nep.). ^ bini, the two 
months being considered as one apace, Bini ' extra distribution em sig- 
nificat duOj non aeparatim^ aed aimul aumptq,* (Pacciolati.) d I. 
231.* * To shake off" a disorder, 9iu>r&um or rim fnor&tcftfpe/^e. t ad- 
tnodwti tarde ac lente, f priatuvua. 

Exercise 34 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
l^any thing] to cavil at,** much less« to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure : your style elegant and in good Latin,* 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was*'* principally** by my advicei that you were 
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persuided to add this accomplishment) of writing well, to your 
other graces^ of genius and learning. 

* Centura. b Diff. 108 (I). * To cavil at, calumniari, « * mucb 
less,' nedum^* I. 443. d * and quite {plane) Latin * « I. 517, note x. 

* To make euch progress,' toTi^wmpro/fcerc. c^ I. 516. ^ potia&imwm^ 
I. 364. i Use the subst. auctor. (See I. 364.) J * thought that thia 
credit Qaua) — should be added,' — conjungerey as it was to be, not appended to 
them but united with them. k TmaveierUa, 



Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,^ there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer** your coming,* which 
for*^^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenitiit to us. Farewell, excellent man. Ley den, 
March 19.^ 

••I. 494. b Sen. uses valetudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is nosocomiumf from vovoKo^eiov, ^ I. 252. d I. 75. ' adveniuB 

c tantopere, e I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus : — 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima binos. 

Exercise 36. . 

The more* lazy^ 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
jnently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.^ You will there- 
fore Mghly gratify^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,' during the Easter holidays.] The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire' in yoiii 
bed-room. 

* I. 407. b Dod. ignavia. « * age makes me.* ^ I. 489. 

• use, f argumentum, e Gerund. b * will have done [a thing] 

rio«t gnXlfying,^ gratissimus. I intercaUum. J /erUB PasrJioUs. 

k ' thcrs shall be prepared for you ' i focus. 



♦ * Nedum is rare ir Cicero, who generally uses »umi modo instead of it afUy 
w — quidem.* 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;* but they make up fun 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.* Many parts of them* 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the*' afTection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe-time,^ but also solemnly* 
promise to manifest^ to my [family], when 1 am gone J 

* * are certainly rare,' ranu quidcm, k eompen»ar€. c nuwitoM. 
d * many [things] in them.' * amorem prtBstare (to manifest by sub- 
stantial kindness). f ' to me alive.' f Konett. k Diff. 2 
i * akoU have cea»ed to be,* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property •» [which is] small* indeed,* but in a tolera- 
bly good condition,' let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring.' I am so strongr both in body and mind, that unless 
I fam carried off by apoplexy,^ I seem as if I mighU arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :J nor do I feel that I .am 
* growing an old man Uyrom any Uiing^ but"' my laziness in let- 
ter-writing. » 

^ De, br«*(pl.). •modicus, dl.383. * 'but sufficiently 

uninvolved,' mUU trplicatua, (So Cic. provincta guam maximt apta t xp Hear 
taque.) t svb tcmpus vemtan, i^ * To be strong,' viggre, h apch 

plexU or apopUxia, I ' to be able.' J aitingcrt, k * [from] any 

other circumstance,' re*. i ' in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost** their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions' and the danger they'had been in,' they counted 
over before** Marius about thirty tliousand arrows' [which had 
been] shot J into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Scseva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
noles.J 

* In such enumerations the posseasive adjective is often used, of course In 
agreement, instead of partitive gen.j or car, Ac. Cssar, especially, is fond of 
this coDBtruction: thus no»^ri eircUer aeptuaginta ceciderunt. (Bell. Civ 
1 4^. *> To be fkilliid or] missing (i. e. lost in any way), dentUnri, 
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» 'Single* after general negatives, such as nemo, nuUus^ neque quisquam oi 
uUiiSt is best translated by omnino = * at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo—omnino, d I. 56, n. * * when {quum) 

they desired.* (subj.) f labor (sing.). f Uheir danger.' h 'To 

count o^er (again) before any body,' renumerare cui. i For military mat- 

ters Cssar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially CsBsar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thousands first, then the gen.^ and then the number of thousands^ that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, millia passuum decern ; millia hominum circi- 
ter vigvUif &c. ) * To shoot' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere, k ' the shield being brought {referred \ihere] were 

found in it,' Ac. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii*^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened'' their gates; and all,* both inhabitants^* and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet' Valerius iciih their congratulations ;* Sulpicius and 
Manlius thr^w themselves down frorn^^ the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** beforei Valerius, begs to be sent) to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that** he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated^ the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

* Veienses b V. M. 7. * universi. d oppidani (inhabitants 

of the town). • exire. t * To meet* is generally translated by obviam 

with a dat.) ire (exire, <&c.) obviam alicui. f ' congratulating.' h deduci. 

i ad. J I. 75. k C. 25. l conjungere aliquem cum aliqud re. 

■> ineolumis. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say' that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscah territory ; tJieir 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre,tliey*» formed an apiary* round 
'.he whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
wllh thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These"* [brothers, hfi said] used 
never to make J less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by J their honey. 

» / have heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum dlceres, 
ftudivi te dicentem. b » to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their father.' « agellus. d aane, * alvearium^ i. e. a system o/ 
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bee-hives. r obsepire s apiaatrum. ^ Continue this in obliiu^ 

narration. i tU perm ue ducereat. S ' Co make so much by any thinv. 

r«c^pere (with ace. of the thing) «x. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is nc food [for them] naturally-growing* [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees like best :^ such as' roses, wild- 
thyme," balm/ poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,* lucerne,! and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good ) for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for'^> [their] health, thyme is best ttnih 
reference to the^ making of honey. • For '^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palm, becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant. 4 

• ' not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturalis, « . • most follow.* d » these are,* 
Oha. All the names are to be in the singular. * serpyliwn, r apiastrum., 
S ocimum. h cyperum, i medica (sc. herba). J utiHssimus. 

k * from,' ab, i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

* other ' of tiDO things 7 m < as this is best — so thyme,' &c., ut^sie. • ad. 

• meUificium. P quod. *^frequtn». 

Exercise 43. 

{Onthe Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is**^ 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since*' even the 
most uncivilized* nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple** [remedies] for« the cure' of wounds and diseases. Among**) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably' more than 
amongst** other nations : and» [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since j iGsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat^ more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy,^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god.^ 

* V, M. II. b nquidem. * imperitissimu^. d promptus (1. o 

cudy at han(I> • ad. f aiucilium^ i. e. Julp against theui, whethei 
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^noLe or partial cure. ^ dUquarUo^ 1. 402. h in^ with abl. i oc 

.* ii/po^e quum, with aubj, ^paulo. i vulgaris, m 'was reoDlved 

into the number of the gods.' recipi, 

Exerche 44. 

{Same subject continued,) « 

After* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no**^ inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.** But yet Homer has described" 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any^ aid against' pesti- 
lence,** nor*') the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to eure'* wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations.k From which it [plainly] appears,*®^ that these [were] 
the only branches^ of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was*"^ from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

• Deinde, b * Trojan.' * mediocria, d commUitonea, ' propontrc^ 
with inf. f The regular words after negatives are quisquam and ulliu : but 

aliquia is sometimes found. According to MatthuB this is : ' when the thing 
either really exists^ or might be supposed to have existed,^ (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aliquis here : and see I. 160. s tn, with abL b Dod. lues. i \ . 

M. 19. . iferrum, k medicamentum. i pars. ™ Diif. 8 

B < Author ' is never auctor (but scriptor, Ac.) except when, as here, he is our 
authority for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies^ &gSLinsx 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good health,^ on 
account of their good habits' [of life], which neither sloth** nor 
luxury had corrupted. For* it is'°^ these two [vices], which first' 
in Greece, and then^^^ amongst^^^ ourselves, have injured*? [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently,'* this complicated » [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 
amongst other nations,) enables'^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 
beginning {pJ-) of old age. 
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* uUer nuBa auxiHa, followed by gen. k < yet that it generally (plemmqueij 
teJ-to-men'o-lot (contingeTe) good' • more», d DjkL ignana, 

• tUptidem, r pruUf there being only two caaes mentioned. f qffUgtrt t 
^constittttiona,' oof7)oni. k V. M. 20. imuUipUx, ]*neithei 
neoeaaary In former daya — ^nor amongat ^ other nationa.' In former daya * 
olnii.V.M. 9. k<£nableatoreach,'p«rdiictfad|Ac. ivixaliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops wldch had yet 
Buffered no loss or disaster,^ they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day** a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind hlow from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
them J He,' on the other hand,^ having consumed all the com 
round ahout,i was in great distress ;J but yet his men''^ bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mind^ 
that, after*^ suffering the same [hardships]' in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"* put an 
end" to a very formidable" war : they remembered f that, after*^ 
suffering great distress*! before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 

nations. 

* milUum nunurtu, b copite integrte aUpu ineohmuB, According to Dod. 
incolumi» and integer both mean * unhurt and unUmched .** integer, opp. to * being 
attacked^* incotumUf to * being wounded.' Dod. salvus. " quum illL ^ 69, 1. 1. 

* undique, f ' nor could any wind blow, but {quin) they had a favourable 
course from some quarter (para).* * Could ' should be the imperfect, as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. s ipse, h autem. ifar and wide, 
J angustuB (a 'strait'), pi. k (these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 
n patieniia, " conficere. * maximus, P I. p. 72, note q. 4 inopia 
(distress for provisions). ' V. M. 21. ■ *To gain a victory,' victorem 
or frictoree decedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
{p) had left in command of the camp,** being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || nof^ [so much as] stand* the sight' and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,' 
the rest tumec' their backs and fled from the field.^ But Sanpe 
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recalled our meiii that they might not pursue them to any great 
iUtance^ 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen'*^ to pursue 
them more warmly ^^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however * appear i that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :■" for the duties" of a lieutenant are one," those of a 
general another :• the formers ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to his instructions ;^ the latterp to decide without restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

I, * I. p. 141, noteg. b <had placed over the camp,* pr<Bficer<, 

•1.242(1). dnequevero. ^ferre, t Dod. videre, f *To 

break the first ranks,' primoa dejvcere, h loco ctdere, i longiua, 

2 J At, k acriua, i I. 297. ™ reprehendendus. The ad- 

jectives in -able, -ible, may be translated by the part, in dtUj when they mean 
what ouglU to be done : not when they mean what con be done. ^ partem, 

* I. 38. P alter — idter. 4 ad jjnescriplum lihere ad summam rentm 

tonmUtre. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the"^ works he had begun* to 
raise, not at certain intervals,^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,^ so that [the par- 
iies'\ touched* * each other, and [all together] filled up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against* sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates .^ Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual^ of so indifferent" and sluggish* 
a mind, o^ to take a wink of sleep"^ that night. 

• * He * (of the general), ip»e. b mstituere, « * certain space 

being intermitted.* d ' as was the custom of,' Ac. * mperior. 

( perpetutB vigUUa ataiionihusqae. t * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenaea would both be correct liere 1 I. 414. h munitiorum ex- 

pUre : explere^ to leave no gaps ; complere, XoJUl as full as a thing will hold. 
I * to order to patrol,* circwmmiUere. J hortari, I. 75. k * Tb 6c on 

9n£a guard against any thing,* cavire ab aliqud re, i * to observe the secret 
exits {exihu) of individuals,* singuli homines, ^^neque vera: the vero 

■dding emphasis to the assertion. » * any (one).* What word for * any ? ' 

1. 389—391. • remiasus. P languidua, « as *o rest,* coiw 

Viieacere, (See I. 66.. note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When' they f arrived'' || there,"* he being* from** his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] aUtnted to ride upon an aw^ 
a great concourse (pL) took place both of Jews and Pagans * 
Bome* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion* 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*) their hatred againstf the Christians, and especially because^ 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidj 
ihat he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over* to the executioners to** be burnt> alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :• [and] said weeping, * O 
folycarp, tohcU undeserved treatment art thou receiving T^ he [re- 
plied] :«» * But not unexpected'' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet unih this fate /'' 

1. * iibi: what teoM? I. 512, 514. h pervenire. I. 296. « qtcum, 
with subj. 4 * riding upon an ass,' anno vehi. • Instead of maldng 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Soni>^but mod ; alU—plurimi vera, f miseraru f I. 156. k maxi' 
meque tjuod, i wacra fieri prohUmerat. 

2. ] Diff. 2. k tradcrt. i comJburi. ^famUiariter vtL 

^ obviam esce <> is quum, P ' what undeserved [tilings] thou art 

differing!' i kuic iUe, ' inopinatuB, ■ dcmde, < hunt 

txUum '^uJ>Z'r^, 

Exercise 60. 

It is [kind iw you and] like a brother* to exhort*® me, but [you 
exhort me who am] npw^, by Hercules, *> running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon" 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps^ with my ardent zeal acc(»n. 
plish^ what often happens to travellers, ij: when they make haste ;i 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened*" to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey^ s end,"" than if they had lain awake all the 
mor$ii7ig ;" sc I, since I have so long overslept myself'* in the oh 
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servaacei* of this man, [though], ly Hercules^ you have many a 
time tried to awake mc,« will make up for' my laziness by 
running. 

^frateme (adv.). b mehtrcvle. The novs^ is to be made emphatic by 

quidem. « conferre. d atudia (pi.). • him ^ him whom you 

mention, Ac. What pron. should be used for *A«?» I. 377 (c). f Ego 

vtro: the vero adding emphasis to the statement. f V. M. 15. 

n ejffUere, i V. M. 22. ) velU. k properare. i ciUua, 

« • whither they wish,' vtlU. » cU multd node vtgUare, » in- 

dormire. P colere. I. 359. « * you by Hercules often rousing me * 

f corrigerc. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and command^ 
tng the states to provide new ones for him,^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount^ of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops.i that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who^^ 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun J an unne^ 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted^^ that he had'' every thing ready and 
in good orders for'''^ a war. 

* naves longce. b < was commanding new [ones] to the states.* So 

imptvarcfrum^ntum civiiatibusj &c. « In Lucania Brvitiiaque. The name 

of the people (Imcant) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory. A deUctua habere, * exigere. f numerua, t inconcUme, 
Use the pnea. hiatoricum, h imparatiaaimtia followed by prep, ab, < ail 
thing8.' \auacipere. k DifT. 47. - apta ei paratlL, 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers j*" 
the rest such as he had formed" out of the new levies, and filled 
up* on'* his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight* 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gonei 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceius 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remamed there for 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, thati he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for*^ want of ships. 

* mandaia. b < three [of them] veteran pegionsj.' veierantu^ 

* dUedvM (sini;.). d compUre. * Doinitianus (adj.). f protinua 

ft pro/ici9cL h obtin?re. i What word for ' that T 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arms; 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon* the unofiending<i 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was"^ I who 
itrictly charged* the qusestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
mentr [of the troops] : it was*^ I who, (p) when the arsenal »» was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [s^ny] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was**^ by my 
exertions, and mine alone,i that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

* concitsre. ^JuveniuB. ^ manu laceasere. ^ quietua. * interminar 
(Ter. followed by nt), t wmptua, f stipendium, h armamentarium. 
1 ' by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera, a, aing. (Comp. Cic. aoliua 
trim meum peccahimf in uniua med salute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain^ and variable^ the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled*' and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what* unfaithfulness^ 
there is in friends ; what* simulations'* suited to times and circum' 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what* cowardice.** There will, there will, I say,^ be a* 
time, and the day will come«f sooner or later^ when you will miss* 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy ) 
person, and the high spirit^ of the bravest man that ever lived J 

* ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vagU9, * Caut. 21. d Plural. * apttu ad tempus, f prqfeeto 
(assuredly, verily). ir luceacere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine). 
\ (diquando. i desiderare. In this construction the 9ubj. present is to be 
Qsod : not the fut. indicative. J gra»i»»imus, k anhni magnitudok 
On the position of the two genitiveo sec Introd. 27, i ' The bravest man 
that ever lived/ Unu9p08t homines natoofortissimvM vir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find'- a new method of governing the state 1 
Why,^ you cannot discover*^ a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out; 
at a vast outlay ^^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,** you can- 
not by taking counsel {pi.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?**> Why,** you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,^ secure** the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

» qtusrere. ^ at. « V. M. 2. d * by making very great 

outlays.' sumptus. * conferre, t opes, 8 twcentet, . i» cuatodirt 

(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
flung their lives away^ for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting** the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elaea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that 'prince^ had a 
large force in his fortified towns y^ that he might not fall into his 
hands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust* his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged^ by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with- his dagger in the side,) and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the diS' 
graceful violation^ of his dignity.™ 

» * sought death voluntarily,' mortem vitro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerert 
(bellum cum), « Only a pronoun. d *had a great number in garrison.' 

inditionem ejus pervenire, f arcessUa ratio mortis. 8 dirigere. 

k a riding stick, rtr^o, qud aliquis ad regendum equum utUur. The tense oi 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. i aeeendi, 

i * stabbed {eoTifodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. i turpUudo. 
* nuyestas : which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, &c. 

Exercise 57. 

It Vfos ever my persuasion,*^ that^ all friendships should be main- 
tainod* with a religious exactness,^ but especially' those which' 
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are renewed' afler*^^ a quarrel :^ becausei in friendships [hith 
erto] unintemiptedi a faOure* of duty is easily excused^ by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, U^^ put a worse construction* upon i/,of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, • any [nevs] offence 
he given^f it does not pcLss for negligent, but vnJful:'^ and is not 
•imputed** to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

* I ' J have always thought.' ^ Connect these two clanses by quunt — txim 
Jbeth — and). * tueru i 'with the greates.. scrupulousness {reHgio) and 
fidelity.' * ' In quum—tum, the ttan is often strengthened by rero, certe etiain, 
prcBctpti^ maxinu.* f I. 476. S recancUiari in gratiam, k mimicUi4Ej pi. 
i jjTopterea quod, J integer, k pr€^ermitter6, i defendcre, 
^exauatio. * graviuM interpretarL •redituB m gratiam, 
f * any thing is committed.' I. 389 — 91. ^ ' is not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
them,^ * Know,' he says, * that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will be here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed'* [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me 
who have certain knowledge :' or, assuredly,*? I will order liiea 
(p) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], and tc 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them.' 

* * to an assembly.' ad concionem vocare^ advocare, or contocare. — incoKcumem 
adtocare. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie. in agreement with ' days.' In I. 31 1 
paucis hia diebvM is given for * a few days ago? It may also mean ' withJn a few 
days ;' the hie marks nearness to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking)^ 
on either side. * adesse. d Itds armaturcB. ^ Diff. 88. f Se-^ 
above, Ex. 3, c. compertumhabere. Compare perspedum habere^ absolutum habere 
I. 364. c^ out quidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the avi, h V. 31. 2^ 

I * by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicunque. 

Exercise 59. 

On"> his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who *com. 
.Tianded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two divisions^ facing different ways,* that he may not (414) bo 
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Burrouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces were infe* 
rioTf^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance*" the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support* of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ that* the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,) and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

* neceasaria res. b para, « divemts^ in agreement with acies. 

i * having engaged (congredi) with an unequal number.' * sustinere (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
f nibsidium. Use the construction I. 242. b * suspecting [that] that would 

be which happened,' acddere or contingere. Why 7 M. L. 1. i* Ui is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where gttod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inf. J Pres. 

tiistor.— <iirtm«rc. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out' these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:^ the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter -quarter s^^ he orders to follow, Fabius, according 
to his instructions,^ having made great despatch, clears the pasSyH 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

• administrare. b circum ea loca. « Boliua. So saltua Titer' 
mopylarum. (Liv.) iprteaidia, •* which were-in- winter-quarters 
{hiemare) further-off.' f * as had been commanded.' 8 prassidium tz 
§aUu dejicere . dejicere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER- 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter-writing, that the writer 
putJ himself (as it were) in the time when the letter will he re- 
teived^ and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 

13* 
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9 

and so uses the invperfect and 'pluperfect instead of the present and 
perfect, 

2. Thus : * I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
9criherem : *I have heard no news,' nihil novi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of * yesterday,' we find 

* the day hefore,' 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsit, nihil hah eh at quod scriheret, neque 
enim novi quidqu^am audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolam re- 
9crip$erat pridie, SfC, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
tively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper et facio) : nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although J have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
\>y a'^ strange unwillingness*' to write*^ [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood'* without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
nore every day,* because I am * persuaded that you' flove' your 
studies? in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
un accurate statem^nt^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or asi 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take painsJ to employ, in what you 
writei^ to me, the phrases> which you have observed in their 
works : that this™ itself may be a proof ° to me of the * accuracy 
luith which you read them,^ Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

* Use the favorite form nihil est quod (477). b odium, « terhero {onia) 

i What adv. expresses * to where you are,' * to your neighbourhood 7' I. 387. 

• Distinguish between quotidie^ indies. Which is used in both senses 1 I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. * amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. oblectcUio. 
t Utterarum studia, h ' *accurately.' i * which.' J dart operam 
(followed hy tU). k shall write — shall have observed {notare) : the conduct 
being recommended as what should be followed in future, i loquendi 
genera. « Express rc«. ^ Jidemfacere ci^jua reL • *of your *accu- 
racy in reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 



•» 



If I had as often' encountered'* toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and f won** safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence^ O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me off, 
Ikmigh not yet of the legal age,s to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.*''^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for*' our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst** you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.* 

' < 80 many ' [toils, <&c.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to guoties, (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; *i 
tot amavlibua meruinetj quo tie a ipse consulfuisset.) * under my command,' 
ductu vfuo, b auacipere, « I. 179. d qucBrere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly = mr«nire). • To * do,' when used in this 

way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing ^^tobe decidvng)^ 
is mostly /ac«rc, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. t First^tken 

may often be translated by turning the verb with ^Jirst ' into a past participle . 
tnus * me, being hastened away — ^you destroyed,' Ac. * To hurry a man off, 
projic&re (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
t ' against [my] age,' contra cetaiem. h quum — interimy words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it thovld have been. 
I • scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
Hiptndium ; but aumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
CO <iefray with it ail the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 
(The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it^° that you think I serve* lor a trea- 
i»ury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay 1 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
beeing that* (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of gencraly^ 1 raised an army in forty days, and drove back'* the 
enemy, (p) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain. Ovksr^ these [mountains] I opened* a diflerent*» road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] Aore convenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raised' troops, and much inferior [in number], 
Btoodj the first attack of the victorious* Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to wij 
own popularity with them would Jiave suggested,^ 

• prtBBtare vicem {alicujua ret). b qmppe qui : here with indie. 1. 482. 

c * of a conimand/ imperium. d aurrmunere. « in cervicibtu jam 

ItalicB agtre. Nearly so: nunc in cervicibus rumu9^ * are immediately 
upon them:' bellum ingens in cervicibus erat^ 'impended:' both Liv. 
t per. ff V. M. 7. h * different from,* alius atque, i norms. 

J austinere. k ex ambitione med. The kind of ambitio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing il such indulgences as comfortable wintei 
quarters, &c. 



Exercise 64. 

{The same subject continued,) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken oi 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucre,® the battle at the Durius,<* the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to you • 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you toi attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
Mpart from those of the state.) 

» * Why should I after this {dein^ for deinde) enumerate? b «ihe thing 

{nng.) has more weight.* plus valere. c The Xucar. d The Douro. 

* Use participles. I. 359. f darus, s redderc k * U given to 
ooitlicr.' » I. 75. ^ ) privatim. 
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Exercise 65. 

(The same subject cmitinued,) 

Either \{pl.) or Sertorius have laid waste the wlwle of Mtker 
Spain, and cut off all its inhabitant^ ;* except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional** burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and corn, but now, in consequence of a had harvest,* 
that [country] hardly supports itself, * [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remove* itself yro/w this 
country^ into Italy, i against my yill, indeed, but according to my 
^predictions.^ 

* * have wasted hither Spain to extermination/ ad intemerionem vastare, 
b Express by the adv. vUro (properly meaning, * further on'). See I. 237. 
« alert, d malisfructibus. • * itself hardly gets on.* agitare. 

( conaumert. n transgredi. h * hence.' i ' [ being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling,* 



Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached'' a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers"* to the highest of all the hills in sight ;* aud orders them tc 
make all 'possible Jiaste to take possession of this,' with the intention 
of following them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius {p) saw [themj 
and charged the cohorts; who"* did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but {p) were surrounded 
oy them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies- 

• mmssimum agmen, b narudsci, • mittere. Use th/» histori- 

tm present. d cetraii. «< to a hill which was the highest of all 

Ui bight.' Ddd. videre (4). f magna curtu concUatM ooeuparc 

r «with that intention, that he <vould follow.' h 'nor did the 

tiirgetoers stand,' Ac, 



&02 EXERCISES 67^ 68. 

Exercise 67. 

I have received your three''*> letters : but in the last tlicre were 
Bome [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain' you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when 1 come to your part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you write, ^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even Uule 
hoys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any* [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

' 4t is plain/ ./bo^ eon&tat : Uo be thinking of something else/ aUud agert, 
b ' to where you ore :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from Utc^ the demon- 
strative of the second person. I. 387. « auriculam pervelUre. 
i ' in writing.' * error or •oUBcUmuB (a solecism). f pueruhu 
e ' to be learning one's accidence/ primis litcrU imbui, h I. 389-r391 . 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,*- as every thing [does] that 
proceeds* from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing' is delightful to me. 1 send you 
it' back, corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.* Do you, dear, dean Alexander, pursue with spiritJ the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow,^ I have, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :■■ and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they f may be disappointed" in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

• ' [wae J II aweet to me.* b prqficiaci {db aliquo). « By multa peoear^^ 

iJiUclL • lihenter. f in liUria. f * it itself.' h » We agree [to 

ito any thing],' convhiU intei nos. i didcisnme ae nusxAuime, ) magna 

■mimo. k * and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' i taH^ 

ftumium, ^ magnam spem {iUicujus) apud (aliquem) concUare, ■ oauil 

tut'd Qc studw prsmdirc. ^ •ptafaUit aliquem. 



CAT TIONS, 



{Eng,) I 



L (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., when it expicases a purpose, 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. expresses « 

purpose, try whether you can substitute for it * in order thaty* or * HuU. 

(6) The infin. after 'Aar«,' »w/ is to be translated by the part, in dua, with 

the proper tense of et8e. 

J I have something to do. 
There is something for me to do. 
{Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 
(c) * TVure is something for me to do^ may also mean, ihere is aomethipg, 
which IrnaydOy* estaliquidy quod agam^ 
S. In translating *ago* by abhinc^ remember, (1) that it must precede tha 
numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal^ not an ordinal^ nu> 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl, 
(a) Hence abhinc annoa qutUuordedm is right ; t&rtio abhinc anno^ qimrta 
decimo abhinc die^ doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc armiSy or tres a6hine 
annosy wrong. 
S Take care not to translate ^from^ by *a* or *a6* in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, &c.,/r<wn, capere voluptatem^ 

dolorem^fructumy desicterium. ex (not ah) aliqua re. 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) * From [being] such— becomes so and so,' — ex. 

(4) From such a distiict, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex. 

(5) To recover /rom a disease, convalescere exmorbo. 

(6) To return/rom a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) Fromy =: * on account of,' propter. * From their hatred against any 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere {Cces.) : se&r 
muro praecipitare (Cic*.). 

(9) Fronts "=:> outof ex. 

i. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, tM 
careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ca, irf, or Hie (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determim 
this, try whether you cannot substitute Hhat* for * a' or *t/ic.' 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' &c. ( =s thai particular oratioo 
which he delivered), e a oratio^ quam habuU^ &c. 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a or * A0* 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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• 

{Eng.) There will be a day, tphen, &c. 

(Lot.) There will be that day, toAen, <&c. {quum), 

{Eng,) TTu day will come, wfien, <&c 

(Lot.) UuU day will come. whetL &c. {qtmm). [Comp. Caution 13. 
6. Be yery careful not to translate the English infinitive after a substantive 01 
adjective, by the Lot. inJvnUivt, unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in dilhy ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in dus) 7 by a rdaiive dause^ <&c. 7 

Thus : A desire to pray^ zs a desire of praying. 

A knife to cut my bread %Dith^ ^= (1) a knife for cutting my 
bread ; (2) a knife, with which I may cut my bread. 

Obs. The ^for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on kntfa^ 
but on the verb : e. g. 1 borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
*for the purpose of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knife,* 

6. Take care not to translate ' aasert * = * affirm* by asserere, but by iifflrmare, 

eonjvrmarey dicere, doclre, pronuntiare, &c. ; or, if followed by a ntd ot 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate * honour* by honor or honos, when it means not 

* an honour * (i. e. external mark of respect), but * tht inward principle 
of honour * {honestas) ; or * integrity ,* * trusttporthineM * (Jidea). 

8. From nemo, let me never see i but nulliiu and nulla : or (after nega- 
Neminia or nemine ; ( tives) cujusquam^ quoquam, 

9. When a clause that follows another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it b 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexande* was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the firsL 
0. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: * I desire 
something* very much, (the ' something * being emphatic) would 
become : ' there is something, that I desire very much.* Hence 

51^ In a sentence beginning with *itis* or ^it tcas^ before ^that,* the 
Ht is* or * it was * is omitted, and the sentence with * that * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
{Eng.) It is the manufacturers, that I co^iplain of. 
{Lai.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with ^itisbut* ox ^itwasbut* and followed 
by * that,' &c. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
{Lot.) He did not recover but ( = except, nitn) very slowly. 

i 1 . The boy has but a stupid head, 

Who always for a bvi * puts sed 

— ■ « — ■ — ■ - ,, ■ . 

• Instead of ^that* which is here a relative, who or uhidt may occur. ^It in 

tlic farmers qf whom I complain.' 
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Or at : for other meanings * but * has got : 

* Onh/i' * except,* * at least;* or ^who* with *furf.* 

(1) * Stay but one day * = stay only one day {solum or modo), 

(2) < Do but stay * = at least (or a/ oZZ events) stay (^a/^em). 

(3) * Nobody but Caesar ' = nobody except Caesar {nisi or prtBter), 

M) * There is nobody but tliinks ' = there is nobody voho does not think 
{quin or ^i non). 

(5) * Not to doubt bvi or Mt/ f^^ ' . . . = non dubilare qain, &c. 

12. * No* before another adjective, as in ' a man of no great learning* must be 
translated by non, not nuUus, 

11. * The,* when it relates to something that preceded, is often \o be translated 
by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that ' the day * ar- 
rived, it must Y)e^that day* in Latin. 

^^ Hence, when * the * means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for *^* we might substitute *that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

.4 * Thaty* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or aliuB, malle, &c,, 
is not translated. 
{Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a private 

man. 
{Lot.) Patriae causam malo, quam privati sustimre, 
.6. Take care not to translate *of* by a gen., in the following constructions;— 
(a) To deserve well ©/"any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqua re. 

(e) To be made of any thing, factum esse ex aliqua re. 

(d) A book of mine, liber metis, 

(e) How many of us, three hundred of us, &c. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 17^ 
175. 

i6. Take care not to translate *on* or *uj>on* by mper, in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To lavish, &c. — upon any body, conferre — mi aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio sedere. 

(4) On thla being known, ) , ^^^ ^^j^^ ^ , ^j ^, 
Upon , ) 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aliquS re. 

(6) On descrying the troops, * the troops being descried/ aid. ab9. 

7. Take care not to translate *for* by pro, in the following constructions »— 
(1) F^or many reasons, multis de causls. 
/br which reason, qua de causii. Cic» 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causi. Cie, 
The reasons/or which, . . . causae, propter quas, Ac 



* I havs inadyertently referred Bomotimes to this Caation instead of to Cau- 

2tOll4 
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For that reason, oo earn causam. Cie. 
Por thia reason, prop/cr hoc. 

(2) Good or useful for any purpose, utilis ad aliquid. 
Fitybr, aptus or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) PoT^ =s a cotMd, abl. 

(4) For = oanctming^ e. g. to battle/or any thing, (2e aliqui re. 

(5) My reason /or not doing this, cattfa nonfaciendiB hujttt reL 
»&. Amongttf before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, i 

usually optu/ (not inter) t sometimes ' in * witn abl. 
19. When two substantives are governed by the same prepoaUumy the preposition 
is repeated, uriUst the two nbaiaantivta are to forrn^ as it were, one ami- 
plex notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 
(a) d — el; nee^neet . . . always repeat the preposition. 
(6) aut—aut; vel — vel ) 

after nm, V generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bello etin pace: nee in bello nee in pace: in nuUd olid rs 
niti in virtute : in nuUd alid re quam in virtute, 
SO, Take care not to use apparere when * appears* = ^ seems * (jndeiur) : nor to 
use videri (but apparire) when appears = < is manifest ;* or ' makes tU 
appearance.* 

21. A boy who Is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * ihen*B* meaning ^at thai time* and Hhereforey* and *ne3et^ 

(a) Thbn, ^=^al thai time* turn tunc; = ^ruxt^* delude; =r ^ihere- 
fore* igiiur, Ac. 

22. * Men * is often used for * soldiers,* milUes. ' His men ' should be * sui,* if 

there is any reference to their commander : if not, m,ilites, ' the soldiers^ 

23. ' Before * a town should bea<2, not arUe, See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ' wiehy* to * he pleased* <&c., veUe^ not digere, Ac, . 

e.g. * if you had chosen to do this * {si voluisses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning * to that place* {hue, illttc, <&c.) 

26. ' Crime * is not cHmen (which is ' a charge,* * an accusalion *) but ocdiis, faei- 

nus, dc. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled q/7er a quarrel, reconciliari in graliam e x irwmicUiis^ dkc. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, eorfestim a proelio, 

28. Take care not to translate in by ' in,* in the following construction : 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Gracos, 

29. In ' ^w t» life,* let « this * with * life * agree : 

Hoc id, or iUud, barbarous would be. 

30. * Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
j^th et — Hi aui^-auti e. g. cum et njoctumoetdiumom^tu. 
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perfect or fut. indicative, where unir idiom would lead us to use the 
present. 
\ii) When a prt»ent duty^ <&c., exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a general duty. {Madvig. 308.) 

f^ Hence, when ^you ought* = 'y3u ought (but do not),' use aeo«- 
ham or oportebat, 
{b) When ought refers to what vnU be right or proper, wlien or after some- 
thing has taken place, use oportebit^ debebo. 
(1) The ^ after* is often implied by an abl. absol., the participle being of the 
passive voice. 
31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the eompUtion oi 
every precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the fut. perf, of direct becomes the pluperf. aubj. in 
oblique narration. 
82. When one verb has Hrtdted* and the next *&u/,' take care not to omii the 
'{yronimn in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by xheqiddem: if it is ego^ write equi- 
dem for ego quidem.* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
{Lot.) Non risit tile quidem^ ted tvbrisit, 
33. When for 'so thai* (introducing a consequence) you could put *m awh a 
manner^ that,* take care not to use ut only, but ito— m/, placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 
H. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 
plural noun used in a singular sense, as litercB, castra, &gI 
^^ But observe, tent and temi are used, not einguli or trini. 



* For equidfum, though probably not compounded of ego auidcmj is yet used 
where quidem with the ]>er9anal pranaim would be used Cor the second or third 

person. 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 



English. Latih. 

1 . AU—tdho or whicky Ac. ) Often : — aU — as-many-a* (omncs — 
All men — who. J quotquot) : which is Btioiiger ; =r aU 

without exception, 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

{postea demum). 
C Nothing la beautiful, but wliat. 

7 Those things on/y are beautiful, Those things a^ ^^^^^ {ea demum) 
r which. which. 

3. What do you mean (y a wooden Q,uem tuintelligis murum ligneuml 

wain 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected (objicitur or ei- 

probratuTf which is stronger) to me. 
Participial Substantivb. 

5. [Nom.] Grieving. DoISre. 

Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, thai you have sparei 
great thing. the conquered. 

Blagnum est, quod victis pepereiaii.] 
.^ J „ olere. 

[Sepeccati insvmiUanif quod doler* 
intermiserint.] 
7". From, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To prevent any thing from being Prohibire — ^aliquid ^ri* (rare). 
done, n ejiat. 

--^^— — quominus Jiat, 

(2) Either yVom thinking, that, &c, Sive eo quod — existimarent^&c 
13!) ¥\e did it from rememheriiig. Ex eo quod meminissety Ac, 

(4) i^ar/rom doing this, Ac. Tantum abest, ut hoc facial 

uty &c. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVbn ^uoe^ aspemaretnr — sed quod, Ao 
cause, &c. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dua (in 
agreement).] 



* t^rincipally with the inf. pass : ignes fieri ineaatrU pro h that (Cea.), 
flrohibuit migrari Veios {hlf,). 
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English. Latist. 

By doing this. (Often) ^thia being cUmej' (abl. ab&). 

9. In :— 

To be wrong in thinkingt &c. In hoc errarcy quod jmtem^ &c 

10. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing withoui being Non rogatus. 
(uked. 

(2) He went away wUhout reading He went away, the letter, not being read 
ttie letter. {epistold non lectd). 

. (3) Many prsiaeiioetB witJiotUimder- Many praise poets, nor understand 
standing them. them {neque intelligunt). 

(4) He never praised him leithout He never praised him so that he did 
addingy &c, not add (ut non adjiceret). 

{b) Nor ever saw him without calling Nor ever saw him but she called him a 
nim a fratricide. fratricide {quin — c ompellaret), 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed^ but not I so enjoy any thing, that 1 perceive 
without perceivings &c. [aliqua re iia potior, tU animadver- 

tam, &c.] 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- I so enjoy any thing, that I Jo not per* 
ceivingf <&c. ceive [aliqua re Ua potior, ut non 

animadverteim, &c.] 
1. To: — Generally od, with part, in 

dus. See Obs. on For. 
12. Through : — By part, in duSy abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 

with subj. See Df. 7, From 

(2). 
»12. Of:— The gerund in rfi, or the 
part, in du^^ in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
(1) * Let nobody repent o f h a v i n g Nequem poBniteat sequi maluisss, 

preferred following,' <fcc. <f»c. 

(2J * I do not despair of there Non despero fore aHquenif <fv. 
D e i n g some one,' &c, 

(3) *I think he should repent of EgoiUiy quod de sua sententid dee es^ 
having given up his opinion.' sisset^ poBnitendum censeo. 

(4) ' They accused Socrates o f c o r- Socratem ojccusarurUy quod corrunv' 
r u p t i n g,' Ac. p eretj <^. 

(5) 'Instead of: See 32. 
3. For:— 

(1) * Pardon me for writing.' Ignosce mihiy quod scribam.^ 

(2) * To revile, abuse a man for Maledicere hominif cur feceritj <f^, 
navingdoneanything.' 

(3) 'Many reasons occurred to me Multa mihi veniebant in menteniy 
for thinking,' <&c. ,quamobrem putarerei^ ^. 

(4) * I thank you for compelling Gratias ago^ quod me {hoc facere) 
me to do this.' coegisti. 

(5) *You are greatly to blame for Magna tua est cuJpOj qui hoc fcceris, 
haying done this.' 

4 And not. Nor. 

x4nd nobody, nothing, no where. Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
never, no where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 

quam^ quisquam, usquam^ un^piamy 
uUus (or quisquam). 
And hardly any.* Nor scarcely any {nequ£ ullusfere). 

• The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
x4utt et a studiis nostris non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac non = rwrf 
tUher or much more =s ac non potius (the potiua being often expressed), si res 
i.-i>rb;i postularet, ac non pro se ipse' loqucretur. 
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TABLE OF DIFFERENCES OP IDIOM. 



English. 

15. Hardly any. 
Hardly any body. 

16. Your ) 

His > accomplishments^ i 
Their ) 
n After with the participial aubet, 

is mostly translated by the perf. 

participle. 



Latut. 

Prope nullu8. 
Nemo/ere, 

Sometime* : * the accomplishmenta 
which are in you^ him, i/iem,' &c. 



i 



C (Eng.) After having suffered (or »uf 



fering) this, I went, Ac. 
X.) Ha 



'1 



i8L It It Icind in you to ask me, Ac, 



19. I shall accomplish whatt Ac. 



20. If they hajypen to do, Ac, 

21. It is ascribed, Ac. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle t (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 7 Ac. in appeaU 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. u right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, <&c. 

26. For-^not, Ac. 



ZT, A strange fury 



28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He mtut have made great progress. 
What progress he mitat have made I 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
SO. ito, aic are often used where they 
seem superfluous, e. g, 
(I) With verbs of hearing^ learnings 
affirming^ doubting^ ^c. — They are 
tnen generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentepces of 
equality : He thinks a« he speaks. 
To do any thing as if, Ac. 
It is as is said. 
31. In the ca^e of the Nervii. 
^2. Participial substantive with 'in- 
stead of.' 



(Lat.) Having suffered this, I went, 

(Eng.) After consuming the com, he 

went, '<&c. 
(Lat.) The com being consumed^ he 
went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that you 

ask me. 
{Jacis amice tu quidem, guocfme rogas, 

4&C.) 

(Often) I shall accomplish that (Jwe of 
Ulwa)^ quod^ &c. : i. e. the dem. pron. 
is often inserted. 

If perchance they do, &c. {si forte). 

It is wont {solet) to be ascribed 
(Often: not always.) 

What Aristotle 1 

Quid AristoteUs 7 

A. rightly says {rede). 

Often ' imence :* unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videiur voca 
turns). 

Neque enim : but non enim is not un- 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a ' but* 

A certain strangle fury {quidam after the 
adj. — this addition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by putare. 

Vide quern in locum rempuolicam ven- 
turam, putetis. 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

Q,uos progresBus eum pvtamus fecisse ! 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part in rus with jafn. 

Jam cursurum. esse. 

Examples. — 1. Sic a majoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2. Q,uum sibi Ha persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, &c.(tri^iri/2n.) 
C.— 3. Se ita a patribus didvcisse^ \d 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. C<e».— 4. Ita Helvetios 

institvios esse^ ut consuerint, Ac 

C<B8. — 5. Ita enim definit, ut pertur 
batio sit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Ita facere aliquid — tanquam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
In Nerviis, 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, &c. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst with *farfrom* 

(1) Par from doing this, he does that, 

&c. 

(2) To be far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be noifarfrom doing, &c. 



?4. (1) A, B, C, and such, <fte. > 

simi!ar, &c. J 

(2) A, B, C, and the rest. ) 



otners. 



35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The moot wretched of off «<3£6«. 
Sy. TIio vciy criehiavxS CinTiK 



Latin. 

Quumpo89it, or quum deheat It- 

fere, &c., according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted, or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rides ae non potius lacrima* 
risi 

(1) Tantum abut vJt — ut (with subj.)— ^ 
or, if the verb has K^not* with it, 
tantum abeat ui — ut ne — quidem, <&c 

(2) Longe abesse ut, Ac. (e. g. ille lon- 
gissime aberii, vi credat, &c.) 

(3) PatUum, havd or non muUum^ ot 
hand procul abesse, ut, &c. 

Obs. The abesse is to be used im' 
personally, 

A, B, C, such. 

— • similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs, p Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with sub j.) j[used. 

Not so ancient, non ita antiquus : but 
non valde, non admodum, are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched state qf all, 

( Cioeix)^ a very celebrated miLiu 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. JontingU use of things we like, 
But accidit when evils strike. 

2. Prom nemo let me never see > ^ ^ ^^ 

3. For crime let crimen never come, 
But acduB^facinu8yJlagUiu7n, 

4. When the word * men * means * soldier9»* these 
Should rendered be by milUe§, 

5. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a < but ' puts 9ed 

Or at : for other meanings ' but ' has got ; 

* Onli/i* *exceptj* *al Uaaty* and * who* with *not. 

(SeeCautioM 11.) 

5 A boy who is thoughtful Is never perplext 

By then^B meaning ' at that time * and ' therefore ' and ' ntxiJ 

(See Caution 21.) 

7. In *lhis is life' Xei'lhia' with Hife* agree; 
Hoc^ id or ithid barbarous would be. 

8. In * 80 many apiece' leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

!). After these impersonals ut 
Or ne will be correctly put t 
Contingitf evenit^ or axxiditf 
With restatf rdiquum est and^.» 

10. Let * that ' translated be by yuo, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor jw, I fear he tpill; 
Vereor w/, I fear he won't : 
Turn/u/. by subjunctive present 
After fear: foiget it donX 

12. By ut translate infinitive 

With ask^ command^ advise^ and strioe.^ 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for id when there's a not. 



* So after sequitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg^ pray^ beseech^ dkc. ; under commaitd, charge 
tirect^ Ac. ; under xrvisB, exhort^ admonith^ ptrauadt^ impd^ induce, Ac 



VERSUS MEMORIALES 



1. 8VMIMV8 umrif capimusque vli possideamtu ; ^ 
Pbendunturqub manu volumus qusecunque tentn. 

2. Qui qucerU reperit, non qtuBsUa iNYEi7iuirTUR.b 

3. Navis, equus, currusque vehunt ; porta bit asellua 
Pondera, poRTABUNTque humeri : leviora feruntuiu 
Laeva oerit clipeum, vcstesque geruktur et arma. 

4. Tu succende rogum ; tsdas accende facesque. 

6. Vilia DESPiciMUB : contemne perumlOf miles ; 
Sperms votuptateSj/cedasque libidiniB eacaa,^ 

6. Pars ORM est litub : retinentur flumina ripis. 

7. Clausa out tecta aperi : patefit quod reatat apertum. I 

8. Rarius interdum quam nomkunquam esse memento. 

9. Ouia prceteritum Bipectditque futurum.^ 

10. Bis terque augeblt, minuet bis terve notatum. 

11. Mens JBORA est, corpusqne jeorum : decorporeoolo 
JEgrotvm dicas : hunt animcUia tantum. 
MoRBiDA, non homines : hsec tu discrimina serves. 

12. De apatio vvbq,vam dicas, de tempore kun^vam. 

13. Plbbs sciacUy jubet at populvb, eensetque benatvul 

14. Nemo ablaiivum nee habet, nee habet geniticum \ Use wm^iw, 

15. Particulas si, ecquid, niaiy ne num fobte sequatur.r 



' But capere arma occurs as well as suntere arma, 

b This is true of reperire, but invenire is the general term for *Jlnding, even 
after search or examination. 

« Dbspicbre relates to what we might value or respect: contemnerb to what 
we might fear or think important: spernere to what we might accept^ or to ob 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperire os {newer patefacere) : oculos aperire or patefacere: 
yortas {fores^ ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ (for one occasion), 
wUefacere {to throw it open). Aperire is also ' to maJce a thing visible.* Patefor 
cere often implies the permanent rerruroal of obstacles. 

• Hence olim, -^ formerly ^ informer days once upon a time, and hereafter. 

t That is, perhaps or perchance must never he forte {hut fortasse with indie.) 
except after the particles «, &c. The real meaning of forte is ' bv acdderU,* *by 
chance^* and it does not lose this meaning after si, &c. : this is also the original 
meaning of perchance^ perJmps. 

14 



814 VERSUS MEMORIALSS. 

16. Dat 'ficiOf 'ficioVf ifacio sed dat libi -fio.i 

17. Quicquid habet pennas * V0LUCRI8 ' complectitur : albo 
Magna avis est : oscen prffidicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potius quam non post c^um, modOy dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamina sano : 
jEgrotum m sosoft spectat medicumque peritum. 

20. * Aique igisur* pravum est HgUurqiu:' — 'xDsodUB' Latino ivi dtfi^- 

21. ^ Major adhuc* Romae dicebat serior Betas : 

Cum Cicerone ^etiam* sed tu, et cum Cesare dicasj 

22. Febtinabb potes nimium: properake virorum est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imponere dicas : 
Dicere sed navi, scribas si carmina, fas est.) 

24. Quod eemis procul esse potest : quae longius absunt 
Uumanum eifugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

25. ' Non—^riter ' vites : * non — €eque * dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {neque) ' vero * habeat post se : non accipit autem. 

27. Particulas u/, ne recte nbu, neve sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quae TTtoZa sunt; adiwo bona; demebe possum 
QuUUibel: — liaec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



t That Is, the compounds offacio that retain the o, have Jio in the passive. 
Conjicio has conficiorf according to the rule here given : but also somoUmeA 
wmfieri. 

h That is, never use ifritur when ^consoquently* or * therefore* followp ^and:' 
Ibut ideo: — et ideo, atqiutdeo, or ideoque. 

i That is, ttiam is the classical word for ^etiJl* or ^yet^ with comparatives 
not adhuc, 

\ ARlitee in navem imponere^ Caes. Liv. : nave^ Suet. — carina, Ov. 

k Proetd. far off but within eight; longe^ so far off as to be 9ut qf Ffg^^ 

1 But necy neqveare sometimes found : e. g. Liv. /M, 3. 
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ibv 

Btng 

ci 

qft 

cs 

qd 

qo 



anybody 

anything 

alicui 

aliquft, 

alicujus 

aliquid 

aliquo 



qm =3 aliquem 
qrm = aliquorum 
qs = aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not found 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



A. 



Abuse, y. (qh. re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cess : e. g. to a. =3 trespass on a 
marCs indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgentid.) patienti& cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(coQviciis qm cousectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
▼exare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwheUn aby with &. (qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Ahvne (usos or abusus perversus). 
An a. «s a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolere). 

Access. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

kecessihle (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. tc flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad aures 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra* 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est ratio «. g. acceptorum et 
datorum, accepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con« 
ficere et consolidare). To compar* 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere vjiih gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to givo an a. of 
his life (ab qo vite rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, db 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructum ex qft. re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re meft., 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs consilio 
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Jti i). To do athg by aby'a a. (qd 
facere de or ex cs consilio). 

Advocate (advocatoB, one who oBsUt- 
ed with his advice ; patronus, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 
patronum or defensorem, if the per- 
son is accused : deferre causam ad 
patronum)'. 

Affluence. To live in a. (in omnium 
rerum abuddantift, vivere. Gircum- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in om- 
nium rerum abuudantift vivere. C, 
Am. 15). 

Affront. To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Altns, To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alienft misericordift. vivere). To 
give a. (stipei^ spargere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gloria duci, ambitione 
teueri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (glorift. ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
Bum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter ccenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prasstare, invitare). To 
ffet an a. by walking (opeonare am- 
iulando famem). 

Arrival To be impatient for— -or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum nou mediocrlter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti ; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Alsc M consilio optemDerare. 



B 

Baggage (sarclne, baggagi of tndi. 
vidual soldiers; impedimenia, of 
tlie army generally). To take th< 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi« 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
menfls exui). 1o fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
thair baggage, before they have 
disencumbered themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarclnis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun - 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; to 
drive into banishment ^ezsilio atfi- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aquft. et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go inte 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, but lost aU 
its privileges and honors; rele- 

fare, to send him to a fixed place, 
ut without loss of rank or goods ; 
dbportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the Casars). 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de or 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, iu 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 
Battle. A b. by land (proelium ter 
restre) ; by sea (proelium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
'b. was fought (puguatum est diq 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out iu b. array, to offer bw (exer< 
citnm A aciem educere). To bo 
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^ the b. ; to join b. (proelium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (praelium 
or pugnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter- 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grare, praelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. (proelio or 
pugnd. superiorem discedere • victo- 
rem proelio excedere). To win a b. 
(gecundo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
nd, inferiorem discedere : proelio 
viuci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverso Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
uandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit. See Advantage, 

Hlame. tam to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one's self, 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxd, esse or 
teneri ; in culpd. e^e). 

Blood. To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
coat aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro paifik pro- 
fundere ; sanguinem suum patriae 
largiri). To be connected with aby 
by the ties of b.: to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (cse- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
Uofltra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tere). 



t Or manum conserere. 



Body. The liody \a worn out, e g 

with labors, diseases (conficitar). 
Bury, Buriedi Burial, See Funeral 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune^ 
Misery, C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contnve aby^ mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in aiHio- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miserid, esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (en 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem aui- 
mum submitteret). • 

Circumstances, According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re natH— ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parvae res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns), C.'s of the 
time (tempora {pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C. Fam 
X. 6). 

Cloud, The heavens are covered with 
c's (coelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold, To be able to endure c. (a1g5- 
ris, frigOris patientem es&e). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example, 

Corn ; Provisions, Corn is rising or 
getting up (ann5na carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur) : is falling 
(laxat or lev&turl). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv 83, S». 

t Hence, to lower the frice of c, anno* 
ram levare or laxare ; to raise it, koef 
or force it up, incendere— «bo exoando 
facere, flagelJare. 
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their c. (annonam or frumentum 
compnmere). To be straitened for 
provisions : to be in want of c. (re 
frumentar'd laborare). Provisions 
are scarce (annonft. laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c, to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei frumentarie mederl : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c. 
(frumentum imperare civitatibus). 
Dearness, cheapness of p. (annonie 
caritas, vilitas). 



D. 



Danger, Endanger, Peril. To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
Bubire, suscipere). To expose one's 

' wlf to d..(in periculum se offerre,^ 
iuferre, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vitas discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere,deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducerej. To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pros- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versan. in dubio 
esse —0/ life). To be in extreme 
d. 0/ things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extrenium pssne discrimen 
^dductum esse — of things : in prae- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
p«iicula. from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulpare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
'in periculum venire, iucidere). 



t Wo* se perJcQlo ezponere. 



Athg is endaugciad ^qd in discri 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Ob-' 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obduccre ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras offundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum latere). To be 
buried in impenetrable ^ darkness 
(crassis occultatum et circumfusum 
tenebris latere). Bom ^f an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscuro loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d 
(violenta, morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(su&. se mu u interficere : mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (aequo 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honesty 
occumbere). To punish with d 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam< 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qft. re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vita 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu peene emori, Ter. 
risu psne corruere. C.) To rea<J 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg causef 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex qft. rt 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pins 
away with a longing d. (desideric 
confici or tabescere). To excite 01 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incea- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad He alt h. Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbio afiici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadore, iucidere). Tc fall 
into bad health (in adversam val*- 
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mdinem incidere) To be danger- 
ously ill (in periculpsum morbum 
hnplicari). To be severely ill 
(grayi or graviore morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infinn^ atque 
egr& valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter aegrotare, minus belle 
valere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &<;. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus eegrum esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (eegrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo afTec- 
tum esse, urgeri ; novissimd. vale- 
tudine confllctari). To be sick or 
di^ased in mind (ab animo segrura 
3880). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari ; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici ; afHigi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
ad. (morbo curationem adhibere: 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versan ). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or coujicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produce an e. (exem( lum 8up- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propof <) aby an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandum) To sot a 
badt e. to others (mail esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e (sequi cf 
exemplum or auctoritatem). Tfl 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by ab} 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). Tc 
set up in any person a pernicious e 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (so formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(^exemplum severitatis edere). Fot 
example, as an instance (exempli 
caus^). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literamm exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea, To admit of an e 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
satiouis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusatiouis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientite). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg ; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactiouem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect, To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectatiouem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectatiouem C8 rei ci movere,) 
commovcre, dare, afierre : qm in ex- 
spectatiouem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hoiiiiuum re« 



t Pestimi for very bad. 
t Also ucf : quantum tu mihi movm fi 
spectationem ae sermrue Bibuli. 
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spondet ; omnium existimationi sa- 
tisfacit: surpasses them, Buperat. 
disappoints them, fallit). To sur- 
paM e. (ezspectationem TUicere). 

F. 

Fate. All will suffer the eame f. 
(omnes euudem fortunsB exitum 
laturi sunt). To submit calmly to 
my f., whatever it may be (qaem- 
cumque casum fortuna invexerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
oimiem eventum paratum esse). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est) with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmiua fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, af!licta, misera). Happy, pros> 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite. My f. Diccearchus (deli- 
ciflB nieoB, Dicearchus). That f. 
Paueetius of yours (Pausetius ille 
tuus). 

F'lvor. To be in aby's f. (in gratia, 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratift. florere). To 
obtain aby's f (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi coUigere 
or conciiiare). To court aby*s f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
eifuudere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
^gratiam cs amittere. gratid. cs ex- 
uidere). To recover aby*s f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secuudum qm 
;udicare or litem dare). To bring 
& man into great f with aby (qm 
u>nd qm magnd, in gratift. ponere). 
To ask as a f. (beneficii gi.ttioBque 
loco petere, ut^ &c.) : to ^rj tnt as a 
'. (beueiicii gratiaeque oaus I conce- 
ilere). 

Finders. See Hand. 

' — 

t With everybody ^apud omnes). 



Flight, fly, flee. Escape, Rout* T« 
betake one's self to f. (m fugam se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). To 
put to f. (in fugam dare, verterOf 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's f 
(fugam ci claudere or intercludere) 
To seek for safety by f. (fugft salu- 
tem petere). To save on«'« self oi 
escape by f. (ex fugfi. evadere, fug* 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
nujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fug^ 
effus^ castra petere)'. To fly any- 
where (fug& locum petere: confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fug& 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ample, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere eiferre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare) 
To bury aby ahve (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terra, obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchre carere). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obrui, 
obrdtum esse) : in the waves (undia 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(quflBstum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex qft. re). To ot^ 
tain immense profits (magnoequsM- 
tus prsedasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (questui habere qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po- 
nere: putare esse do lucre, depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renowoi 
credit, &c (laudeni sibi pardre or 
colligere, gloriam quserere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo-y (immortali gloril 
qm afHcore, Sv^mpiternsB gloiie qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a treo (arborem inae* 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). T« 
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9 a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bonam in pirum silvaticam 
iDserero). 
rafting, insitio. 

H. 

I/and, Traditional, Fingers, Art. 
To have a work, = book, in h. 
(opus in man i bus habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). Tbe question 
which is now under discussion 
(quiBstio quae nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
hi our power (esse in nostrd, manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, t. c. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causd. manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afferre, iuferre, iu- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas oranis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

iietiltk (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere ; vale- 
tudinem ourare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
■'our h. (valetudini tuae servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
caus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {teligu>ua observances) 
per menus traditas. 

i 8o, to be placed in y»«r hands^ in vestrft 
manu situm essf 

14* 



care of, one's li. (valetudinem Tueg- 
ligere : valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ci 
propinare, Plant. *amicum norai- 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h 
(adversa, seg^a, infirma valetudo) 
Your weak h. oi weak state of b 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis ium). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ex- 
cusare, &c. valetudo = bad healthy 
just as in, " to excuse himself ou 
the ground of his health," "hit 
health will not suffer him, ^c" 
if is implied that bad health ii 
meant.] To enjoy good h. (bonA 
valetudine uti: excellent, optimA.). 
To be in an indifferent state of h 
(valetudine minus commod& uti 
•To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercfee (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus aniit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rccte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer* To take the h. (ad 
gubemaculnm accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bernacula reipublic» sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bemacula reipublicsB tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublicae prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the li. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
C8B repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recedere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse iu 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.*s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon al y (effundere, 
si ita visjt honores in qm). To be« 

t These words show that this ^ as an 
uncommon expression. 
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•tow dirine h.*8 on aby (deomm 
hoDoree ci tribaere). To raiee a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(honorem ci d&re, maudare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h.'s (ad houores venire ^rvenire). 
To climb to h/s (ad houores as- 
cend*ire). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ' ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior). 



I. 



In. . Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

fnjury; Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
inferre, impouere, &c. ; injuria, qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'s or w.'s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (coenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 

J. 

Tiidge, Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
Tu acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recusare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtum ju- 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
B. al)out athg (facere judicium de qft. 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium luutare^ . To ask aby's a 
(cs judicium exqnirere). To stand or 
abide by aby*s j. (cs judic'o stare). 



Let others judge (aliorum sit ju 
dicium). I have always been of o 
(meum semper judicium fuit). Ta 
agree to abide by aby*s j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicer^ se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (bomoRid 
judicii). 

K. 

Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hiBc 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 

L. 

Law. To bring in a bill ; to propose 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) . 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antlquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up I.'s (leges conderc, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
give I.'s to a state — of a ru'er (leges 
dare or constituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state— M)f a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo o^ civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.*s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a I. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem dis^yuadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by hia 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare kgi 
or qd de lege). To abropj'^e a L 
virtually by a subsequent ei.c-ct- 
ment (legi obrogare). T<^ t av jpl* 



t i. «. ot a rnbune of r'li' p«<piii. 
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A 1. underfoot (legem conculcare). 
To see that a 1. is put in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
▼aleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare Ifgi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre) : on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dico : -with geru of law). To 
observe a law (legem seryare, ob- 
Mrvare, conservare). 
Letier. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a I. (imllam 
l^'teram scribere). To know a single 
1. of Greek (unam literam Gi sBcam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
8. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle ; correspondence To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere , exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. 1 o aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas mittere 
ci- or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere literia or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare) : to seal (siguare 
or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a I. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas expstere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By I. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books, To bury one's self in one's 
B.*8 or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to I. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
8.'s ; betake onjp's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (ii: literas se referre). 
To devour b.'s (literas vorare). To 
^pend one's life in s. (agere estatem 
in Uteris}. To have paid even the 
slightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



f I'o return acme answer (rescrit«re 
id). 



primis labcjs degustasse. Q ) 

Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (literae interiores [quuedam] 
et reconditee) :— ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I Uve I willt 
&c. (ita vivam. ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidinO) 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo— 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (qd, re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunid. vivere). To Uvo 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare tby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite lucre qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my I. (in vitsB periculum 
adductus sum ; caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam conpumere, 
or eetatem agere in qd, re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitffi). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehemeutia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vitd,: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are; molliter, delicate •(deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, contiuen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has aone 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures mese a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person**: cs vitse pR^*- 
cere, t/ c general expression. 
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M. 

Memnyi RecollecHo/u As lar as 
my m. or r. goes (ut mea est nie- 
moria). To recall or bring athg to 
aby*8 r. (ct qd m memoriam redi- 
{pere, reducere. qm iu memoriam cs 
rei reducere). Athg has slipped 
my IE (meniorift. qd excessit, de- 
lapsara est). Td retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare ; exercere). To refresh the 
in., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). la my r. (meft. memori&). 
la the r. of maa (post homiuum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a g^ood m. (memorift. vigere). 

Hind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply oue^s 
self to athg with one*s whole m. 
(toik mente ia qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt ia mentem mihi 
veoit). Recall to mind what, &c 
(redite ia memoriam, qui, &c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam afTert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci auimi aciem 
pnBstringere). To be of another m. 
(iu alift. voluutate esse). Not to 
mind [^ be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laburure : ne quid, of 
coursCf when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
iugenii^ au-nfii, m 'ntis prssstringere. 
C.) 

HSiiitake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inference (pj- 
tandus est fecisse). 



N. 



\ame; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a u. oa 
athg (uomeu ci rei poaere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be sub^t., inlln., or 
ic'iitumre with ut. The thing may also 
bu in tlio gen. : m mentem mihi venit TS 



(ex qft. re nomea reperiret). Foi 
that I thiok is his name (nam, u( 
opinor, boo nomea est). To caL 
athg by its owa n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio aomiae sigaare). To e 
(oomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to ooe's a. (ad 
nomea respoadere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). Hia 
n. stands high amongst advocate? 
(cs nomen in patronis mugnum est; 
A certain foreigner Camelus by u 
(qnidam hoepes, nomine Camelo o? 
Caneli) : whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomea Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. lettei 
(litersB sine nomine scripts). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poen> (carmina ia- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). Ia aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prestat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi at' 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk une'a 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
iutimatiouis). To court the g.-o. of 
men, i. e. by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum veuditare). 
A man of uo r. ; of such r. (home 
sine existimatione ; e& existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or fr.-\\. in 
aby*s hands (committere ci existi* 
mntionem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (falso in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam recouciliare; 
To snifer in one's r. ; one's r. sofFen 
(de existimatione su&'qd perdere 01 
deperdere. detrimentum ezJsMma- 



t Or ab qft re nomen trahere. 

X Cs verbiSf if a message is put m nby*i 
mouth : cs nomine^ when an inferior acti 
in the name, and by the aathorit] ot « 
superior 
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tioam facere). Other phrases 

are: cs existimationi consulere, 
oervire: cs existimatiouem violare, 
ofTendere, oppugnare : defendere, 
tueri : existimationem couseryare, re- 

tiucre. Existimatio iutft^a (uw- 

blemished), pneclara, sanctissima. 
existimatio iu discrimen venit {is 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis a!dfert| 
cur, &c. with subj.) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
reliuquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of au o. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum coucipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(qu8B sub sensus cadunt ; or quae 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agsre, ut, Slc.) This ought to be 
their ^t o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (om'aia ad qd revo- 
care, refena^ or omnia qS. re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing atlig (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. iu the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci aJBferre or in- 
terpouere). 

Odium; Unptpularity. T^ bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into i (in 
vidiam ci coufiare or facere . T< 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) Tc 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs ii^ 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion, See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implantec 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos honii' 
uum pervadunt): are shaken o) 
weakened (iabefactantur, minuun- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con> 
firmautur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defenduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diuturnitate 
extabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea quse de republicd, nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [OccasiOyfacultas, &.c. 
See Dod. occasio.]. As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa esti). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, au o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an 0. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of au o. (occasionem 
urge re). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &;c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordisB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere"' 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primaa 
agere). Ti surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (ci|j cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex ammo evellers. 

t SiiriQlac potestas primum data eat C 

(f In Pison. ii. $ 35. See Ltft, 

II Or ad qm. 
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part; Share. To call or invite aby 
to a share (ia partem vocare). 

Pathetic. To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnft. cum mlsericordid, 
pronuntiare;. 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibus exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (p'acem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
constituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo) To offer aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro ^acis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
Vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infectd.). To treat 
for p. ^agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure, To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficieutem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, parere). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendae 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubeuter). With great p. (luben- 
tinsime). P. tickles the senses 
(volujDtas sensus titillat). To give 
one » Jf up to p. (voluptatibus se 
deder^:, or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
run.pi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
c? bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione "dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturoare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessiene 
mane re or pemanere) To make 
athg ore's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 

^ give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 
\^cwer. To ha^ e aby cr athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd iu pot estate sna. faa 
here). To have p. oi life ana death 
(vitee necisque potestatem nabere 
C.) Athg is in my p. (situm efli 
qd in potestate meft. ; est qd facul 
tatis mee). To fall into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem <;adere). To re 
duce under one's p. (redigere ia 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub cf 
pot'eaatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare) : to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efHcere, solvere) : to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or pliiee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi • 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 

Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote ; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afferre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afferre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure ; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito) Aiid 

■ not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum^ of per^ 
sonal religion; res divinas, of re- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize froiii the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Cnristiana bus 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur) : aby's ears (ad ci 
aures perveuit). To spread a r. t»f 
athg (famam cs rei dissipare). A 
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r. be^ns to be whispered about or 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco mauat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men^s 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat) To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sormone audire qd de qd, re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cero or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diuturno 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nuUeun partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quioti 
se dare or tradero). 

Ueward. To give a r. to aby (prae- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
ally with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(prsemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: premium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (premio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm prsBmio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(prsemium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (prsemiom consequi). 

Risk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Bout (pellere, profligare^ Sdc Flight. 

s. ' ■ 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentiiim est). After much had 
been said on both sided (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

^hooL To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in dlsciplinam tradere) To send a 



t PrtemiMm ei deferre^ of a state reward- 
ing men \ by a public act, by public bon- 
tra. &c 



boy to a pub ic s. \ (scholar im fre< 
quentisB et velut publicis prscep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to be of the 
same way of thinking on politica- 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (ezsibilare, 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the 8. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
8.'s (intermittere studia doctrinse) 
To pursue these s.'s (heec studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.*s (hoec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus) 
To leave one's self no t. for, &.c. 
(nullum sibi spatium reliuquere ad 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium 01 
moram iuterponere). AH the t. 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qd, temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciendffi tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t. 
to, &.C. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
difierendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (differendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qt re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem conferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose iny or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t. (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t. 
for action slip (tempus rei gerendaa 



t To send a boy to a schjol. opp. to 
keeping him at home, studia extra lvi€f 
projtrre. Plin. 

t Truthy Veritas. 

^ Immediately or some time afteiwaida 
confestim out ex intervallo 
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diniittere) To sleep the t away 
'tempori indormire, Phil. 3, 14). 
To happen at a moat inconvenieut 
t. (in alieuiaBimum tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t. (fieri 
ad panctum temporis, C. Tuac. 1, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under. To be u aby's command 
(esse sub ca imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs pcitestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u (in qo inest ot est intelli- 
gentia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem iu- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthine88. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(altf^^ii^ ab injuria temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere : molestid. 
affici ; all with ex qd re). To be 
vexed that (»gre, graviter, moleste 
fero ; with ace. aria inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vic- 
loriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi-. 
lio, ut, &.C.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci do via,, dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.'s of 
teaching these things (hcec dupli- 
cem habent docendi viam). To 
dearch out for new w.*s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

\h'^ord. Not to get a w. fra aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. ^verbum om- 
liiio nullum facere posse). To 
define one's w.'s ^verba defiuire et 
dc0ohbere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s Ur you (tribus verbis te toIo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip 
turSi). To have w.'s with aby (al- 
tercari cum qo). To have nevef 
had any w.'s with aby (uullo verbo 
concertasse cum qo). To was 
w.'s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
proebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : iwt verbum aratrumt). Nof 
has this w. any other meaning (ne- 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti: hut verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententid. desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de q& re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., uotionem or seutentiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue if 
usually applied (in quo nomeu poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jnguro 
qi imponore, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gradually; 
to slip it off). To bring aby undei 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to th« 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj^ 
the following passage of Cicero is a goot 
example: "To the word kappyj** ic." 
huic verbo, quum beatum eUdmu*. 4c. 7Wi 
5,29. 
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Accuracy, diligentia, cura. [accuralio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a play, docere fabulam {of those 
who gel it up, <!^c., and of the author) : 
agere (q/* the player acting his 
part.) 

Again and again^ etiam atque etiam 
(=;t?ery. earnestly with verba 
of entreating).^ sever al times^ 
oft e n : iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
riim et saepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverse [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /:= make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convenit. We agreed, inter nos 
con venit. Even the consuls were not 
tlwroughly agreed, ne inter consules 
quidem Ipsos satis conveniebat. £r. 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond withy answer to, consentire 
cum qua re. (3) Of a thing U is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological temi] 
or by Deus only for • the Almighty.^ 
T'he Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter, — 
Jhipiter O. M. 

Appear ^ ' make his appearance 
amongst us ' {of one wlio is dead, <f*c.): 
exsistere. 

' =: *scem,* videri {not apparere). 

" := ' /o be manifest,* apparere 

{not videri). 

Appear [in a dream\ ostend^re se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; pet 
somnura, quiete, per quietem ; whuA 
likeness appears in their bodies, quie 
similitudo m corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any body^s eyes, judicio c.ujui 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui • 
esse apud quem. 

. Dav appears, dies venil 

{comes) I illucescit {begins to shine). 

Assert, dicere, atlirmare [not asserere]. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority. An authority {used of a 
person), auctor. A weighty authority, 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is ^ consisting qf a 
body.' 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem^rumpere or frangere]. 

Classical auffior, scriptor optimus, 
prsestantissimus ; ar scriptor prims 
classis. Cic, [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed te 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), praeesse. 

Compassion. From compassion, mise- 
licordiE captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu- 
lares, or popuiares. homines. [If 
demagogi beitsedquoa Grseci aicunt, 
or ut Graeco verbo utar should bt 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is dom 
mutually or reciprocally, 
not invicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger* work of Mr. Arnold's, principal^ 
wn the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
I ublic. 

t 7b ask a^ain and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et eaepius rogare 
Hvt etiam atque etiam is never really numerical. 
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ExASPEBATS : exacuere (iVep.) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, exacerbare. Liv.] 

Experience, usus reruin, U8U8[7io/ ex- 
perientiaj. FVom experience^ re, vlsUj 
exitu ductus, expert ua :from my own 
experience^ expcrtus in me, expertus. 

\ Fish out mihgjrvm aoy^ no qo qu ezpb- 

cari, C. 
Flesh : in * to lose flesh ^^ ^ gain flesh * ^c, 

corpuR amittere [not carnem]. 
Fleshly {of pleamires^ 4rc.), by gen,^ 

coriraris. 

Greek, To speak Greek or good Greek, 

Greece loqui. 
Grow (an old man, ^c. =* become*), fieri. 

//ca/M, valetudo.— Ooorf health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo {not vale- 
tudo 072^.1/).— «al us {the continued state 
or preservation of good health,) 

Jmagxne (1) ss to form a representaiion 
in the mindj animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti ; — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — proponere sibi ante ocuios 
animumque : (2) =s conjecture^ con- 
iecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
[Ulrimaginari belongs to the silver 
agcV (3) ss to entertain an unfounded 
notion, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cujus rei per- 
Buasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( = dream it). (4) / imagine {insert- 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style, inquinatua 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribucre, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
accept um referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Q,uint. Plin.jun.]. 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, ^c, 
spem, admirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

' anybody with a desire, quern 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendae inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Insjyiredy afflatus numine divino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instlnctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite {to supper^ Ac), invitare {by 
word of mouth) : vocare (6y a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [* quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates AsiaB janiiam 
fore putasset, quii effracUi et remtlstl 
tola pateret provincia.' C.} 

Latin. To speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latins dicere. loqui. 



Mercif'dly [not misericorditer, bui\cos» 
misericordia or miseratione, miseri* 
cordia captus, &c. To deal merci- 
fully with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordia uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se prsbcre 
in ahquem. 

fi/fcr vtolence, vim afterre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemqiM 

alter. Unus alterve ( = 0710 or a> 

mo it two). 
Open a way or road (e. g. by the sword), 

viara aperire, patefacere. L. 
Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 

tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 

opportunity of floing any thin^ is of- 

jered^ locus faciendae alicujus* rei 

datur. 

iPalm: to bear the palm, palmant 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afQcere {not honorem cui exhibere). 

Prayers, To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces mcere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere {Liv.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, <J»c.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilis^ 
which m^ans, * respectable,' • tolerably 
good ']. It seems probable that Mila 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r {but verisimilis i$ 
quite correct). 

Produce a passagey to^ locum (versum, 
Ac.) afl'erre. 

witnesses, producers or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure {of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afferre, proferr* 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when =: Aground,* *mA 
tive.* To bHng another reason, al- 
teram afl'erre rationem or causam. 

Severe (of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etfundero 01 

profundere. 
Shed blood =r kill, occidere. 
Slay oneself (lay violent hands on one 
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self, die by one*8 own hands^ commit 

»uicide\ se interimere, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre ; se multare morte.* 
Speak. Tht thing speaks for itself y si 

res verba desideraret, ac noo pro s e 

ipso loqueretur. C 
Styl&, oratio, dictio, genus scribend'. or 

dicendi. 
■ Tb express oneself in^ or to t>os- 

9699 a good style {of a Latin aiunor\ 



is, oratione cmendatH et Latinit uii; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commit)^ mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, &c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death is not com' 
mitted hy one*s own hands ; i. e. ii 
tirij.ai not actual^ suicide). 

T^ink highly of ^f'c, de aliquo mag^ii 
fice sentire. 



• Also: manua sibi aiierre : manv fltbi vftam exhauriru. (C) 



IJNDEX r. 



ENGLISH* 



[Q Btandii for Q^e9iion». — The numerals refer to the First Part of 

Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 



A, sometimes translated by aliquisj 

quUpiam^ or quidani^ 393. 
obandoned, perditus. 
able (to be^, po««e, <piire(queo\ 125, e. 
Abdera (of), AbderUes^ (i. ce. 
abilities, ingenium {sing.), 
abound, abundare {abl.). 
about ( =« concerning), de (abi.,, 
about ( = nearly), /crc, adv. ; cirdter^ 
' prtp, 

above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his); absens. 
absent (to be), abesse^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare oA, 220. 
abundance of, abunde^ adv. {gen.). 
acceptable, gratuB, 212. 
accident (by)j casu. 
accompany, comitaH. 
accomplish, conjldere^ fec^ feet. 
account : on — of, ergo { gen.) : 207. 
accuse, accusare; (if not in a court of 

justice) incusare{gen. of charge), 
accused-person, reiis. 
accustomed (to be), aolere^ aolUus. 
acquainted, to become, no'S'TtrCf 385. 
acquit, abaolverc^ aolv, tolta. {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis absol' 

vere. 
adapted, accommodatua^ 212. 
addition : in — to this, hue acctdit^ aece- 

debatf &c., 513. 
adherents (his own), mi. 
adjure, obteatari {ace.). 
&dmlre, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, consUiuKi inire or 

eapere. 
tdvantage, emolumentum. 



advantageous : to be, prodesse {dot.). 
advantageous ; to be very — , vuigrun 

lUUUati esse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversce. 
advice, consilium.. 
advise, suadere {dat.) See 222; nuh 

nere (with ace. of person) ; both 

with u/, 7i«, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraia : to be — , timere^ vereri, S. 99, e. 
afterward.s, postea: with nouns of 

time: post, used adverbially, 
after (before a sentence), postquam. See 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace.). 
after the battle, {eonfestim) a proBlio. 
again and again, etlam, atque etiam, 
again from the beginning, ab iniegro. 
against, adveraus {acc.\ ; in (with ace, , 

of feelings, actions, &c., agaxTi^ a 

person), 
against his will, invitua {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito 

364. 
age ( =r time of life), eetas, atia. 
age (of that or such), id cetaiis ) %pn q 
age (of what 7) quid aUatis ? .> ^^"' f' 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), incenws 

animum^ 298. 
ago, abkinc (to precede the subst. oc 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (ace. with infin.), 
agricultural operations, res ru^tete. 
all, omnia, cunduM ; ( = whole), wikfer^ 

ana, totus. 
all together, eundi uniteraif 443. 
all over again, tib integro. 
ail taken one by one, ainji[ulU 
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allowed: it is—, constat (ace. with 
infin.), 

allowed : I am — , licet mihi. 

allow it to happen, commitlere ut, 

almost, prope^ pane. 

almost: I — thmk, hatid »cio an, 161. 
(See note on DifF. 26.) 

alone, solus ; or (if otu person) unus, 

Alps, AlpeSy G. ium. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idcTn, 387. » 

altar, ara. 

although, 451, and d. on S 56. 

although indeed, quamqtumi {indie.). 

alway^ after superlat. by quisqite, See 

a man ( = any : indef.), quis. 

amanuensis, a manu semis. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apvd with ace. 

amuse, deUctare. 

and, p. 18, d ; ' to me and you,' in Lat. 
' to me with you,* p. 78. 

and that too, not — , nee is, 385. 

anger, ira. 

angry : to be — . irasd (dot.): succcnnere 
(da<.)222. 

Animal, animal, alis. 

another, alter, era, &c. G. alterius: an- 
swering to ' i^ i« one Viing, alivd, 
33. 

another man's, alienus. 

answer, respondere {dat.), 

antiquity, antiquitas. 

any * (after expers), omnia. 

any. See 389. ' 

any where (= any whither), ttsquam, 
402. 

any man may, cujusms est. (See 

appeal to, appellare {ace.). 
appear, (= seem\ viaeri {visus). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere in (with 

acc.^f cnbu, cubit. 
approved (valour, 4&c.,) spectatus. 
arms, to take, arma capere. 
army, exercitus, ds. 
arrived at : men have — , ventum est^ 

296. 
arrow, sagiita. 
a^ after tarn, talis, tantus, tot, is, quam, 

quantus, qualis, mwt, respectively, 
as, after idem,, qui, 43 (or a^c, atque). 
au far as I know, quod sciam, 5o. 
u far as I can, qaoa dejus facers pos- 

sum, 512. 



as far as possible, > 'fonad ejus f.er^ 
as far as can be done, ^ potest, 512. 
as it were, quasi. 
as soon as, simul ac ; ut primum ; quum 

primum; vbi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as TXif), ad ducentos. 
as not to, after * such, * or ' «o ' in a nega« 

tive sentence, quin (85) : if * such • 

or * so* were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti zeniam 

petere, 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reusn facers 

devi. 
assist, auxUiari, adjUvare, apitularit 

sublevare, succurrere, swvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — tctem, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle ii 

fought, Ac, apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mxJlibus pas* 

suum duobus, 348. 
at two miles ofi, a miUihus passuum 

duobus. * 
Athens, Affieme. 
Athenian, Atheniensis, 
attached to, amans; dUigens (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, gressus ; adoriri. c^iv.t 

{ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienus, 212. 
avoid, mtare. 
authority, aucforitas. 
aware, to be, intelligere. 



6. 



Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindrances), 
banish, pellere ex civitate (pepul,jnUst\ 
banished from, extorris jflbl.), 27(i. 
banquet, convivium. 
barbarian, barbarus. 
base, turpis. 
battle, bellum. 

battle of Cannx, pugna Cannensis. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40« 
bear, ferre {tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, ferce. 

beaten (to be), rapulare (ab), 
become, Jieri, f actus sum. 
become acquainted with, noscere, 385. 



♦ The pronouns and adverbs for *any* may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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'becoming (to heS deOrt {aoc.), 

befal, aeSdtrt {oat.). 

before, ado, arUea. 

before, 'prep, ante (ace.). 

before (BtanGiiig before a sentencej, 

anttqucmtf 4%, Ac. 
hufore one's eyes, ob oculoa. 
behold, adspicerey to, »pex, apect. 
beg, pettre^ petiv^ petite ab. 
begin, ccBpiaat {begaUy before pass. in£ 

cactus est), 
beginning, initium. 
believe, credere^ {dai.^ credid^ credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rt/n, 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mihi creditury 283. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, beneficium, 
benefit, v. benefacere (dot.). 
bereave, orbare {obL). 
beseechi obaecrare. 
bespatter, iadtpergereialiquidalicm, 

best, optimua. 
beB.Jobedone,|^«„„„^^„(^y) 

betrayer, prodUor. 

better, melior. • 

better : it is — (= more aati^actoryy 

preferable)^ aaJtvaa eat^ 116. Ex. 34, 

p. 84. 



better : it would have been •*, aadua or 

tttUiuafuU,4S6{S). 
between, imtter. 

beware of, cavere, cov, tatUy 233. 
bird, avia : (great bird) alea, Voli/cru 

= any winged- creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culp are. 
bleed afresh (of a wound), rerrudeaeere^ 

crudu, 
blessing: a — on your valour! macte 

virtute eato! 280, a. 
blind, ccBcua. 
blood, aanguiSf Intff, m. (when shed^ 

cruor). 
blot out, delerCj delcr^ delet. 
boast, gloriariy {atu.) also de^ in^ 273. 
ooast, to make tlie same, idem gUniarL 
body, corp-ua^ oris, 
border on, adjacerey 229. 
bom, natua : born to, natua ad. 
bom, to be. naaci (natua), 
both — ana: et — et, 
bounds. See Exceed 
boy, puer, G. pueri. 
branch-of-learning, doctrima. 
breach of duty: it is a—, contra qffl 

dum eat. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart, 
break one's word, > Jidem fallarai 
break a promise, $ fif^' 
bribery, amhltuay Ha. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 







Inclusion of 
aU alike. 


Inclusion of acme. 




• 

Exclusion 
of all.* 




Less em- 
phatical after 
n,ne,num,&c. 




PmOKOUNS. 


quisquam 
ullus 


qui vis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quls 


any (body) 


Adtsbbs. 

(a) Place. 

(b) Tittu. 


rito) 
usquam< 

((pi) 


quovis (to) 

ubivis ' > f^ 
ubilibet \ ^^ 


aliquo (to) 

alicubi \. . 
uspiam \ V**' 


quo (to) 


anyplaue 

or 
anywhere. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 
or 





• HV All are generally cxc/twfcd when ^any^ follows negatteea; or ^wtthout^ 
varvdy^* Uhanr and in questions that expect ^he answer *tio^' {^ nobody 

UVAM.•A^ ) «ic. 
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bridge, jHrnM, ntio^ m. 

uring an action or charge againsl, reum 
facere ; fee. fact : (with e^cw. or de^) 
187. 

burden, onus^ oneris. 

burnt : to be — , defagrare. 

burt'l out afresh, recriulescerCf <rudu. 

business, negotium. 

but if, »in; sin autem, 451. 

but if not, »in minua^ 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfuit {iv\per§.) 
Quin 'perirety 91. 

but, after universal negatives, f=who 
- not), quin^ [or, qui — nort^\ 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept, nisiy or prep. proBter. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot, 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emerCf em, empt. 

by letter, per lUeras. 

by = near, prope. 



C. 



Cssar, CcBsar^ oris. 

call, vocarcj appellarCj nominarty dicerCf 
See 51. 

call = summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenircy ven^verJ {ace.). 

call to mind, reminisci, 

camp, castray pi. 

campaign, end of, 308. 

can, poaaey quire {queo)y 125, e.-^ 

Cannae, of, CannensiSy adj. 

cannot : I canno,. bu • — j facere non 
poaaum quin^ &k,. 

cannot : it cannot be but that,^eri non 
potest quin. 

capaole of containing, capax (/''en.). 

capital, cap-ut, itis. 

care a straw for, flocci facere. 

care that for, hujus facere, 

care, cura, 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligens (jgen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-Oy inis, 

cast forth, projicere jeCy ject. 

cause to be done, faciendum ^rarcy 
351, 356. 

tease, desinere desiy desit : ceasedy be- 
fore inf. pass, desitus est. 

cease speaking tacercy 299. 

censure, repr^ensioy- onis, 

chameleon, chamoileon. 

chance, casusy ^s. 

character, mores pi. G. um, 

charge (lalsely,) insimulare {gen. of 



charge : bringy or piefer a — , =ttf 

make him. an accused person^ rtul 

facere de — y 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare dat.). 
chargeable (with a fault), affinisy 212 
chaste, castus. 
children, liberiy pi. 
cheese, caucus. 

choose (= elect), eligercy legy lect. 
christian, christianv^. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding sentence)^ 

qucR res. 36, 37 (6) 
citizen, civis, 
city, urhSy urbis, 
civil-gown, toga, 
claim, postulare. 
clear ( = excuse), pur gar e. 
clothe oneself, induere^ 283. 
coast, oroy 40. 
coldy frig'USy Sris, 
come, venircy veriy vent. 
come to the assistance of, alicui aux- 

illio venire, 242. 
come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
command, imperare {dot.), 
command an army, prceesae (dot.). 
commission, mandare {dat.). 
commit many sins, multa peccare, 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris, 
compassion, misericordia, 
compel, cogere. coegy coact. 
completed : 1 nave — the work, optu 

ahsohdum habeOy 364. 
concerns (it), interesty 207. 
condemn, dam,narey xndemndre : to 

deathy capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, vot\ 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honestas, 
confer (benefits) on, conferre (benefcia) 

in ; ace ; tul, lot, 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inire 

ab aliquo {Cic.) apud aliquem {Ldv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratulariy 492. 
connection with, oonjunctio. See I5*r 
conquer, vincerCy vicy vict. 
consequence : it is of — y interest. 
consequence: it is of no — , nihil in 

teresty or referty 207. 
consider = think, existimarCy arbitrari 
consider = attend to, attendercy 229. 
considerable quantity, aliommtum, 
considerably, aliquantOy 40S. 
constancy, constantia, 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, astrum ; aid- tut^ eria. 
consiU, consult vlia. 
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«*tHi8iilt, eonnderef tuluj auU.^ ace. 
consult, for, > consulere 

consult a man's interests, I allcui, 233. 
contemporary, aqucdis. 
contented, eonientua {abl.), 
contention, eonlentio, 
continue, ptrgerey perreXy perrect, 
contract to build, ctmducere faciendum ; 

duXy duct. 
contrary to each other, inter «e con- 

trarii^ <e, a. 
convenient, commodxta, 
conversant, to be, callere (ace.). 
converse, loquiy locutua, 
corrupt, corrumpertf rup^ rupt. 
cost, atarCf conatare^ 266. abl. : {dot. of 

person), 
count, nunurare. 
country, po/ria; as opposed to town, 

nw, ruria. 
country, in Che, ruri, 
country, into the, rua» 
country, from the, rwre. 
courage, virtus^ utis. 
CO urageously , fortUer. 
courtesy, humanUaa, 
cross over, transjicere or trajicerCy jecy 

jecty (occ.). 
crown, corona, 
cruelly, crudeliter, 
cruelty, crudelUaa. 
cry out, clamare. 
cultivate, colerCf colu^ cvU: if it be a 

atudt/t e. g. eloquence — atudire 

{dot.), 
cure, mederi {dcU\ 
custom, consuetua-Oj inia, 
cut oflj irUercluderey clua, 233. 



D. 



Daily, quotidity indua or in diea aingw 

loa, (See 69, t). 
danger, pericidum, 
dare, audert^ auaua aum. 
day, by, interdiUi 311. 
deaf, aurdua. 
dearer, pluria^ G. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after condemn)^ capitia. 
debt, cea alienum^ 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum, aa cdienunu 
deceive, decipere^ io, cep^ cepU 
decree, decernere^ crer, cret. 
deem, putare. 
defend what is actuaUy attacked, de^ 

fenndere (Jend^ Jhia) : — what may 

be attacked, tv^ru 
Degree, to what a — I quOf (with ^cn.) 

612. 



deliberation (after cptA ui), ecraidU 

271. 
delight, ddectare. 
delightful, jucundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amcmua 
demand, posiulare ; poacere^ popoac ; tv 

demand importunately, eMaititart, 

(See 257). 
deny, negarc. 
depart a finger's breadth, transvertiun. 

digitum diacedere. 
depend on, nUi. niaua or niarua : (in with 

abl.). 
deprive of, apoliarcy orbare ; (abl.). 
desert, dtaerere, aerUj aert. 
deserve, m^reri (merit) ; well qfj bene d€ 
deserving of, dignua {abl.). 
deserving to be, <&c., dignua eaae qui, 

with aubj. 
design, conailium. 
desire, velU ; cwoerCy cupiv^ cupit : = ejt- 

preaa a wisn, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidu^a (gen.), 
despair of, deaperare, 
destroy utterly, delere^ delev^ delet. 
destroy (= burn)^ concreTnare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perditum 

ire. 362,* a. 
deter, aeterrere. [See From.] 
determine, conatituere, 
detrimental, to be, detrimento eaae^ 242, 
devote oneself to, inc\jLmbere in, with 

ace. {cubUf cubit). 
devote oneself to, atudere (dot. ). 
die, marij ior, mortuua; mortem, or «*• 

premum diem dbire^ 249. 
difficult, difftcUla. 
difficulty : there is — in doing, Ac. « it 

is done. diMcile, 
difficulty : he has — in doing, &c. = ha 

does it, diffkiU, 
difference, diatantiii, 
difierence, it makes a very great, per* 

multum interest^ 122. 
difference, what is there 1 <;wd intereati 
difference, there is no, > nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, j or r^eri, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, cosna. 

direct = instruct, prccciperef cep. cepi- 
discharge, fungi, fundus, {ahl.) pcr^ 

fungi. 
discipline, diaciplina. 
discontented, am — with, peenilct nUt 

207. / ^ 

discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirert. See 177, a 
disease, morbua, 
disgraceful, turpia, 
disgusted: am — at, Uedet (pert per 

UBhum e«Q me. 207. 
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difllionorably, turpUer. 
displease, cUiplicgre, ^dat»). 
dftsatisficd : am — with, pceniiet me. 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, <&c. 

abesaef disiare^ 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be — from, abesse ; dialare 

(a), 319. 
6\Xc\i^ fossa, 

divest, txture, exu, txvi^ 233. 
do nothing but — , nV^k aliud quam 

(faciurU omitted), 420. 
do well, prcBclare facere. 
dog, canis. 
doubt: dubitare. 
doubt: I don't at all — , ntdltis dubito 

iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is uo — ^ rum est dubium 

{quin)f 89. 
dream, samniare. 
dream, s. somnium, 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aciem instruere; 

stittXj struct. 
draw up an army in three lines, tripli- 

cem aciem instruere. 
dress, vestitus. 
drink, bibere^ bib^ bibit. 
drink, s. potus^ Hsj > ^i** 
drinking, po/w, S 
drive, pellerey pepulj puis : — drive 

away, abigere, eg, act, 
dutiful affection, pte/a«. 
duty, qfficium. 



E. 



Each (of two), uterquej viraque^ utrwrn^ 

que^'G. utriusque, 
each one, unusquisque. 
each other (after ' to love,' &c.), inter 

se, 470. 
each of them, singly, singvli, pi. 
eagerly desirous, studiosus^ (gen.); 

avidus, (gen.), 
msy^facilis. Easily, ./orite. 
eat. edere (ed, es) ; vesci (See 273). 
eclipse, defeclio. 
ecilpsfid, to be, dejiccre, fee, feet. 
eftace, delere, deleo, delet. 
either — or : aut — aut ; vel — rel ; site 

— «r«, 456. 
elect, eligere, leg, led. 
oli^tion, comitia, n. pi. 
eloquence, eloquentia, facundia {natu" 

rat eloquence), 
emulate, cemuiari, 229. 
oncamp, constdere, sed, sess, 

15 



encounter death, mortem oppeiere, 
encounter a danger, pericmum 6^'<rt, 
end of^ extremus^ agreeing with )Xe 

subst., 179. 
endued with, pneditus (abl), 
endure, sustirterey tinu, tent, 
enemy (private), inimicus. 
enemy (public), hostis, 
engage = fight with, conjligere, jUs^ 

Jict, 
engage = undertake, recipere^ cep, eejA. 
engaged in : to be — , operam. dart^ 

337 : (in a battle^ qffairy &c,) in- 

teresscy 224. 
enJoy> fruit (abl.). 
enough; satiSf qf&tim, (See 512.) 
enquire of, quaerere ex ; qyuBsiv^ qtuesU. 
enter into partnership, coire societatem. 
entrust, credere^ credid, cr§dU {dot. ol 

person), 
envy, inviaeref vid, vis (dot.). 
Ephesian, JEphesius. 
equal, var^ aat. Equal to (in magni- 

taae, real or figurative), instar 

(gen.), 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, s.fuga^ 157. 
escape: it escapes me, me fugit^faUU^ 

prceterit, 259. 
eternal, eetemus {— everlasting) ; aem* 

pitemuSy 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, cequiis animus, 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, vesperi, 
every, omnis. 
every body, quisque, 396. 
every tenth man, deeimus quisque, 
every body who or that, quisquisy quir 

cunque^ 396. 
every thmg, omniay pi, 
ever, unquam^ aliquandOf quando, 402L 
evil, malumj neut. adj. 
exactly, with anuTneroZ; ipse, in agroo* 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderatioii, mo^ 

dum excedere^ cess, 
exceedingly, vehementer, 
excel, antecdlerej prcestare, 229. 
exhort, hortari, adhortari, 
expedient, utilis (dot.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit. 
expediency, utUitas. 
experience (familiarity with a thing) 

nsuSf Us. 
exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 
extortion, pecunuB repetund^s ; or onl} 

repetundcB. 
extremely flourishing, longe opnhu''- 

simus, 
eye, ocutua. 
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Fao& to know a man by, de facie noase. 
fail (a friend), deeme {dat.)^ fail (one), 

deJUere, 229. 
faith,jEdM, 6. 
iii\i}nl\x\yjiddi9. 

fall on {— seize on), incesaere, 229. 
false. faUuB. 
tajsenoods, utter many, mtUta mentirij 

38. 
family, yhmt/ia. 
far from (thinking) ttiis, ionium abeat 

ut — (lU). V 

far: not to be — from^ haud mvUum' 

or prociU abtaae {quin\ 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, mvUo (with compar, and auperl.\ 

410. 
farewell, av6, Bcdve^ vale^ 281. 
fate, yb^um. 
fault, ctUpa. 
favour, a, bene/icium. 
favoMr J favire {dat.)^faVffaut. 
fawn upon, adulari {dat.'or ace). 
fear, of body^ iimor ; of mindy metua, ^s. 
fear, timere, metiure^ vereri. See 99. 
feeble, imbecillua. 
feed on, vesci. See 273. 
fuel thankful, eratiam habere. 
fever, /c6ri», aol. i. 
few, paitcif ^e, a. 

few : a few days ago, paucia kia diebua. 
few: a few aays before, paucia Ulia 

diebua. 
fidelity, ^c*. 
field, in the, milituB. 
fight, pugnare ; fight on horsebaclc, ex 

equo. 
find, inrcnirc, reperire. 177. 
find: hard to find, difficUia invarUu, 

364. 
finger's breadth. <Sf«e Depart 
finish, conficere. 
fire, ignia^ { — conflagration) Incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, prime. See 83. 
fit, a'ptv^, 212. 
fitted, acccmmodatua^ 219. 
fix by edict, edtdrt {ut). 
fiank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot. or ace.). 
flaw, vUium. 
flight, /M^a. 

flogged, to be, virgia ctedi ; cceaua. 
folly, atultUia. 
fond, ncplcf u« (^en.). 
food, cdbuay i. 
foot, pe«, pedia. 
ft>r, when untranslated, 255. 



for how much 7 ^uanii^ 

for as much— as, tanti — qiumH^ 2G8. 

for less, minoria^ 266. 

for just as much — as, ) tantidem — 

for no more, than ^ quanti^ 228. 

for ( = tn behalf qf)^ pro. 

for ^ = owing to^ of obstacles), pr€e^{abl. 

for instance, ver6t cattf^. 

for some time, dudum, jamdydumf 420 

for (after to /car), sign of dat. 

for any thing I care, per me licet. 

for us (after mo/re), a nobia, 

foreign to, alienua^ 212. 

foretell, ryrcedicere. 

forget, obliviacij obllty^^ 199. 

former, the, iZ/c, 378. 

forsooth : as if — ^ quaai vero, 494. 

fortune. See Good. 

fortune : let — see to It, id Fartuna 
vldirii. 

found, cornier e^ condidf condXt. 

founder (of a family), princepafamUiee. 

free from, liber are {abl.). 

freedman, libertinua : (but with refer- 
ence to his maaler^ libertua,) 

friendly, amtcua, 

friends, his own, aui, 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex animo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, ialinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde, 

from, after conceal^ omitted, 251. 

from, after preventay detera^ <&c., quomi 
nua^ 94. 

from, after recover^ ex. 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitaa. 

fruits (of the eartii)yfrugea : (of a tree\ 
fructus. 

full, plenua^ 182. 

fiXTYy furor. 



a 



Gain an advantage, emolumentttm ay 

pere (cep^ capt\ — ex. 
gain possession of, potiri {abl. genJ). 
Gaul, Gallua. 

get possession off^tiri^potituaiabL). 
gift, donum^ munvSy eria. (See 242.) 
give information, docere^ 253: give 

much information, m:dla daxrt 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, prcelium committere 

cum ; mUf miaa. 
given over, deaperahta. 
given it is, datur. 
glad, to be, UetoH^ 521. 
glory, gloria. 
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gloriouR glorionu, 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, obire^ decederCy cess. See 308. 

go about to destroyj perditum ire^ 

3P2*, a. 
go on, pergercy perreXy perrect. 
go on in your valour ! macU virtute 

eatol 280. 
god. DeuSy 56. 
gold, aurum, 
golden, aureus. 
good, bonus; ( = beneficial, expedient) 

utilis. 
good : to do — , prodesse {dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {contigii 

mihiy — uty 374). 

govern, imperarCy dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (qcc. or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, gratus. 
gratitude, gratia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summus, 
eedy, avidua {gen.). 
reece, Grcecia. 
Greek, Grcecus. 
grief, dolor. 

grieve, dolerey mcerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
grudge, invidere {dat.)y mdy vis. 
guard against, ) cavere {ace. 233), caVy 
guard, be on my, ) cavi. 
guidance, under your, te duce; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donii ductu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacitumitas. 

had rather, malUy 15C (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, avey salvey 281. 

hand, manusy dsy 4. f. 

hanging, suspendium. 

happen (of cri/«), axxidere : o^ fortunate 

events, contingere {tig) : = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that . . .1 

qui fit uiy Ac. 
happy, beatusyfelix. (See 443.) 
hard : are hard to avoid, dijffkite vi- 

tantur. 
hard to find, difflcUis inventu {sup ). 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, nemo fere. 
harvest, messisyf. 
bate, odisse (with tenses derived from 

perf.). 



hateful, to be, odio ease^ 242. 

have, habere, 

have a thing done, faciendum curarA 

356. 
have .an interview with, amveniref 

{aec.). 
have, in such sentences as, *tpith 

whom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput, cavitisy n. 
heal, mederi {oat.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), consanet- 

cere. 
health, to be in good, valere. 
hear, audire. 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

U7TiJieard)y inauditum {ace. masc.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections)y ani- 

musy 92, 
heart, cor, cordiSy n. 
heavy, gravis. 
' height : to such a — , eo, adv. {gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), subvenire 

{dat.)i juvare (acc.)y auxiliari 

{dat.}^ succurrere {dat. See 222, k.). 
her {cux. sing.)y se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suttSy ay um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejus. 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occuUus. 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on S 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q,. on § 15. 
hindrance, impedimentum. 
his own friends, adherentSy «&c. sui. 
hit ( = strike), ferire, icere, ctsdercy c^ 

cldy c<BS, See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, delectum habere 
hold one*s tongue, sHerCy iacere^ Set 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendere, 266. 
home, to, domum : at, domi : from, doma 
honey, mely mellis. 
honour ( == the honorable), hanestas , 

( = probity) ^c«, ei. 
honour, to be an, ) l^^ • ^„„^ 9^9 
honorable, to be\ \ ^"^"^^ *^*'» ^42. 
honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 

able, honestus. Honorably, honeste. 
hope, sperare. (See 15.) 
horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 

one person) ex equiJt. 
house, at my, domi mecB. 
how (^with adj.), quam. 
how oisgraceful it is, quanto opprt^rii 

est. 
how many, quot. 
how much, quantum. 
how does it Happen 1 quiJU^ ul . . . 7 
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how few there are, who — 7 quotiU' 
quitque eat^ qui . . ? {yoitk mbj.) 

hunger, j^mM, i», 

hurry, to be in %feaitinare. 

hurt, nocere^ dat. ; Icedtre {ace, /cm.) 

hurtful, to be, nocert, 

husband, vir^ 291. 



I. 



I for my part, emiidem. 

If — not, niaiy 451. 

If however, »in autem^ 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorart {ace,). 

ignorant : not to be ignorant that, Ac, 

non ign^trarCf yutn. 
Ignorant : who is ignorant thaC, Ac. ? 

quis igjwratf quin . . . ? 
Ignorant of, ntdis {gtn.). 
immediately after toe battle, oonfeatim 

aprcBliOf 348. 
immense, in^eTiB. 
immortal, immor talis. 
Impiety, impieta$. 
Impiety : if it may be said without — ^ 

aifa» tat dictu^ 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

nefaa est dictum 364. 
Importance, it is of, interest {gen.), 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multum) interest^ 206, a. 
Important, gravior. 
importune, fagUare. 
Impose on, imponere, posu, posit, 233. 
impute as a fault, vUto or culp<B dare 

or vertere, 242. 
in the presence of the people, apiid 

popiUum. 
in (an author), apud {XenopJumtem, 

<&c.). 
m front, afronte. • 
In flank, a latere. 
In the rear, a tergo. 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
Inattentive to, negligens {gen.), 183. 
increase, auglre, avuc, auct^ {trans.) 

cteacere^ crev {neiit.). 
Incredible, incredibilis. 
m?onsistent with, alienua, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodus. 
Induce, adducere tU, <&c. 
indulge, indulgere, duls^ dull {dat.), 
inaustry, diligentia. 
Inllict punishment on, aliqnem paend 

etfflcere, 276. 
t.i6uence : to have great — with, mul- 
tum valere apud alvquem. 



inform, eertioremfojcere^ 187. 

information. See Give. 

inhabit, incolere. colu, ctdt, 

injure, viotare^ ( = do harm to) Itedert 

{ace.), 
injurious, it is, nocel {dat,), 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innocens. 
insignificant* how — ! qtuim n-jUiiia! 
insolence to such a height oi, so {adv.) 

inaolentus, 512. 
instance, for, verbicausd. 
interest ( = true interest), utilitaa. 
interest : it is the — o^ interest {gen.)i 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — with, /amiZiartter tUi, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, invent rix. 
invest ( = blockade), obsidere, sed, scss. 
invoke, appeUare, 
iron-hearted, yerr«£». 
is ( = is distant), d^at, 
island, insula, 
it cannot be but that, JUri non ptteai 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, &c., mm 

eujuavis est^ <&c. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 



J. 



Javelin, jaculum. 

jest, jocus. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle witii, oommittere praliwn 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Uetus. 
just (equitable), aquua. 
lustice, jusiitia. 



K. 



Keep, servare, 

keep one's word, fidempr<3eatare. • 

keep up a certain state, aplendide se 

gerere. 
kill, interjicere, ocddere^ necarey SOB 
king, rex, rigia. 
kuow, ATtre, novisse^ eallere, 385. 



L. 



Labour, IoIkw 

lame of one l2>g. daiuius aUei o pcdc 

lamp, hicema. 
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large, niognut. 
tasting, MunpiUmv*, 
latter, the, hie, 
laugh, ridire^ rF», rU, 
law, UXf IcgU. 
lay on, imponere, 

lay down, ) ,. 

lay aside, iP'^^^y Vo^ P^- 

lay a person under an obligatic n, gror 

tiam ab aliqtu) mire. 
lay down a magistracy, magUtratum 

abdicare ; (or ae with abl.^ 308.) 
lead a life, agere vitam ; egj act, 
league, /ccrftM, eris. 
learning, branch of^ doctrina. 
lean on, nitif nisus^ nixua {abl. 273). 
learn, discere^ didic, 
learn by heart, ediscere, 
leave, rdinquere^ liq^ lict: (by will), re- 

linqitere. 
leave ( = go out of), excedere (with abl.) 

ceaSf 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihil pnetermit- 

tere quin. 
leave oiT, deainere, desi^ desit, 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure : I have — ^ vacat miW, 154. 
Lemnos, LeTnnoe^ G. i. 
let me know, fojc aciam {with ut 

omitted). 
iet out to oe built by contract, locare 

faciendum,, 
letter, literce^ pi. : epistola. 
levy troops, aelectum, habere, 
liable to, obnoxitiSf 212. 
liar, mendax (adj.), 
\ie,mentiH, ^ "^ ^ 
lie near, adjac^re^ 229. 
liie, vita ; ( = life- time) (utae. In the 

life-time of Augustus, A-u^uato 

vivOf 364 
lift up, toUerCj au^td^ aublai, 
light, Uvia. 
light ( » kindle), accendere : awxendere 

rogum, Ac. (See 299, h.) 
lightning, /u/mtfn, inia, 
like, aimUia^ dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

iTtatoTy (gen.), 
like {verb). See 491, d, 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem aciem inatmere, 
literature, Itierce. 
little, or a little ( ^few thinga^) pauca^ 

23. 
little : but o? too — , parum, 
little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 

lum ; patUulum,, 402. 
•ong, diu :pridem^ jamdvu, jampridem. 

See 420. 
nng for, avere^ of an impatienty geatire 

of a joyoua longing. 



look to that yourself, id ipse vidiria, 

loquacious, bqitax, 

lose, perdcrej perdid, perdit : lose (pas- 
sively), amiitere. (See 56.) 

lose an opportunity, occaaionem amit» 
tere, 

lose flesh, corpua amittere. 

love, amarey diligere. (See 185, a.) 

lover of, amansy dUigena {gen.^ 183.). 

lover, such a lover of, adeo amana oi 
dili^ena {gen., 183). 

lowest, tnfimuaj im.ua. 

lust, ItbUiOy inia. 

luxurious, luxuriosua. 

lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 



M. 



Mad, to he^furei e, 

madness, amentia, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magistiatum ger 

rere, 
make, facere (fee, fact ) ; e;fficio : am 

made,^o. Oba. ^ makes all thinga 

(ace.) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 

that {ut) all thinga (nom.) should 

flourish,* 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceriy 

poUicUua, 
make treaty, Ac, fcsdua icere, 2919. 
make this request of you, illud te rog^ 

{ut ne), 
make ( ='appoint to an office), crearc 
make mention o^ meminiaacj recor- 

dariy 201, 

make the same boast, itlem gloriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {ut) 
make for us, a nobia facere, 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae 

eundum aliquem decemere ; decrefi, 

decret. 
making haste (after onua eat), prope- 

rate, {abl. part. 171). 
maker, effector : fern, ^ectrix, 
man, homo, vir, (See ^, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; non is auntf 

qui {aubj.), 
manners ( = morals, character,) morea^ 

um, pi, 
many, miUti, 
march against the enemy, abviam in 

hoattbuM, 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot, 222). 
Marseilles, MaaaUia. 
master, magister, dominua, harua. (See 

180.) 
matter, rea. 
mean, aibi vdU, 
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meui time ; in the — , interim^ interea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime. 
meat, eilnu, 
medicine, nudidna. 
meditate, meditari (gcc.). 
meet, to go to, obviam ire {dot.). 
melt. Uqueacerc^ lieu. 
merchant, mercator. 
Dikidle o^ rnaUut (in agreement with 

its subsu 179). 
■ule ( = 1000 paces), mUle pa»sua : pi. 

MiUiapassuum, 
Miletus, oi^ AlUenut. 
milk, lacj lactis, 
mind, nunsy mcrUiB; animua. 
mindful, mentor {gen,). 
miserable, miaeTf ertL, Ac, 
mistaken, to be^faUL 
mistaken, I am, meJallU. 
mock, iUudere (dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari {ace. or dot. 220). 
money, pecunia, 
month, mentUy m. 
moon, tuna. 
moral, mmctua, 
morals, mareB^ um. 
more, plus (with gen.). For more, 

plurit, 
mortal, mortalia, 
most men, pltriquA. 
motion, mcivM^ 4b. 
mound, agger, 
move, motercj mot^ mU. Move, ntut, 

ffwvtrim 
much, mvJUa^ n. jH. (but if oppoBed to 

many tlungs, or followed by gen. 

m.tUtum,.) 
much less, nedum, 443. 
multitude, muUUudOy inia. 

N. 

Naked, midttB. 

Dame, nominare (also = to appoint). 

luiture, naturag rerum nalura, 

near, prone (ace.). 

near, to be very, minimum abesse (im- 

pers.) quin, 92. 
nearer, propiori {adv.) propiuB, 211. 
Dearer sim, propiuu absum {'juam)y 319. 
Dearest, proximna, 
nearly, prove^ pane, 
need, egere^ indigere (abl. or gen.), 
need, have — ofi opuB est, IToj e. 
Deed, you have no — , nihil ojma tat. 
negligent, negligena (jBren.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your^ ialic, f 
neighbourhood, fitim your, ittine, ^387 
neighbourhood, to your, isiue. \ 

neither -nor. {^^■;r^ 

neutral, mediaa, 

never, nim^uain. 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, rea urban^E, 

next : the next thing is, ae^tiur uf^ 85 

night, by, nochi or nocte, 

no, nuUua ; after ne, quia, 

no one, nemo, 

no painter, nem^ pidor, 

no where, > «„.^.^„ 

no whither, \ »»«^«'^*- 

no time, nViil temporia. 

nobody, nemOf inia.* 

none of you, nemo ve^rum, 

none of those things, nihil eorum, 

nor, neque, nee : but after iU or ne it 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After re^., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, Tumdum. 
not one^s own, alienua. 
not even, ne — quidem. 
not only — but also, non aohtm" aed^ 

or verum, etiam., 
not so far off, to be, propiua abeaae, 
not to say, tie dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — acd; non 

quo — aed ; non eo or ideo quotl — 

aed, 492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as If not, non quin, with aubj. 
not to be far from, Imud mulium ior 

baud procul) abeaae {qwn), 
nothing, nihiL 

nothing but, nUiU aliud nisiy 185. 
nourish, edere, o/u, alU or aU. 
now ( = already), jam, 
number, numerare. 



Obey, parire, obedire {dot. See 222) 
object, not to, non recuaare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam ab <diquo 

{Ctc.)t ajmd aUquem {U».)i gra^ 

tiaminire, 339. 
obliging, commodua, 
obstruct, inttrdudtre, dua, 
obtain, poUri {abl. gen.), 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihil eat quodjeatmes^ 477. 



• Neminii ind nemirte are not found, but nulliua, nuUo : — except now and then 
Hcntine with pass, participle — Nemo abUUlvum nee habet, ncc habet ^eni/ivbifi 
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occasion : have— for crania estj 170. 

oceau, oceaniu. 

occupy myself in, operam dar$, 337. 

odious, to be, odio ewe. 242. 

ol after * strip^* &c. (abl.) 

oif' after *beconUf* * deserve toellf^ Ac. 

'am pernuuUdf* and when ^=s 

concerning^ de. 
of, after ^tntpdre^ ex. 
of others, idxeniUy a, um. 
of such a kind, efusmodi. 
offend, ofenderefJendyfeTia (ace.). 
offend against, vudare. 
otience : if I may say so without — y 

pace tad dixerim. 
old, vetua^ veteria {n, pi. Vetera). 
old man, aeneXy G. aenia^ G. pi, um. 
old age, aenechUf tltia. 
one (of two), cdter^ G. xua. 
one thing — another, oZtttcf — aliud^ 38. 
one ( = a certain), qtUdam. 
one ( = some one, no niatter who), 

(uiquia. 
one's, auua. 

only, adj. aolua^ G. xua. 
only; the — one who, ui^ua qui (with 

auhj.). 
only son, unicua JUiua. 
opinion, to be of, cenaere. 
opportunity, occaaio. 
oppose, repugnare {dai.)^ obaiare (dot.), 
or, auty velf ve, 456 (in questions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
oratot, orator. 

ordeTyjuberej juaa (ace. with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex. 
out 01 doorat fbraa. 
out : to dine out, comare foria^ 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum eat de. 
over against, adveraua. 
overpower (with emotion), frangerey 

fregjract. 
overthrow, ever^ere, rcr/, vera. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing tOy per alufuem ataty 

quominvay <&c. 99. 
own {emphaiie)y ipaiua or tpaorztmy after 

meua^ tuiUj (&c. 



P. 



Pace, paaauMy tia. 

pained, to be, dolere {ace. or abL with 
de.). 

pardon, vev^a. 

pardon, ignoacerCy nov (dot.) ; (of a su- 
perior) veniam dare. 

parent, pareria; geitUr', fem^ ganiirix. 

part, paray partia. 



partner, conaoray 185. . 

party, to be on our, a rjobia aentira. 

past, they prceterita. 

peck, moaiua. 

peculiar, propriuay 212. 

perceive, aeniire. 

perchance (in questions), quid in ec- 

quidy numquid, 40(>r 
perform jTaTig^, perjungi,functua (aft/.), 
perhaps, fortaaae. 
permittedf, it is, lied. 
permitted, I am, licet mihi. 
perpetual, aempUemua. 
perseverance, peraeoerantia. 
persist, peraeverare. 
persuade (= advise), auadere dot.); s 

advise effectually, perauaderey auaa 

(dot.). 
persuaded, I am, perauaaum eat mihi 

dcy <&c., or perauaaum habeOy 2iJl. 
perverse, perveraua. 
•perversely, perverae. 
philosopher, philoaophua. 
philosophy, philoaophia. 
piety, pietaa. 
pity (I), miaeret mc, or miaereor, gen. 

(See 201, r.) • 
pity, miaericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perapectum 

habeOy 364. 
planet, planeta or ea. 
plan, conailium. 
plant, aerercy aeVy aai, 
play, ludere. lua. 
play on the lyre. See Teaefi. 
piea^t A cause, a^ere cauaam. 
pleLi«ant, jucimaua. 
please, placer e {dot.). 
pleasure, voluptaa. 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — of, in ao esse tiA 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pompey, Pompejua. 
possession, to be in, tenure. 
possession, to gain, potior {abl. organ.). 
possible as (alter auperl.)^ quamj ve^^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as ran possibly be, 

quantua maximua potest eaae, 412. 
post tiimself, amaidirey aedy aeaa. 
poor, pauper. 
power, p^eniia of actualy poteataa ol 

legaly concededy <ftc., power, 
power : to put himself in their — y po 

teatatem auifacere. 
power: to be in our — y in noatrA po 

teataie eaae. 
powerful, potena. 

practice (justice, <frc.), coUreyColUy cult 
praise, laua^ laudia. 
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praiae, to, Umdare. 

pray (= beg earnestly), orare. 

predict, prisdicere. 

orefer, afU^xmerCj pom, posit. 

prefer a charge, reum facere de, 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, rei 

capUalia reum facere, 187. 
prefer a charge of immorality against, 

de moribua reum Jacere, 187. 
prejudicial, to be, obease {dot.). 
prepare, parare. 
present with, donare, 207. 
present, give us a, cUmo or muneri dare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adesae {dot.). 
preservation ; tend to the — , 335, c. 
pretend, eimulxire. 
pretty often, nonnun^uam, 
prevent, obstare, obatU {dot.). 

pSess, \^<^^rdos, Otis, 

proceed against a person, consulere in 

aliquem. 
produce (= fruits), fruees, pi. 
productive of, effkiens (gen\ 183. 
profitable, to be, prodesse {oat.). 
promise, pollicen,' licUus; promittere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opus est), ma- 
ture Jacto. 177. 
prone, proclims {ad.). 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia sua. 
prosecute, postnlare. 201. 
protection, take under one's, tueri, 374. 
proud, superbus. 
prove an nonour, hrniori esse ; (prove 

done by sum with the dat., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prtBstare me 

memorem. 
prove my gratitude, ) gratiam re- 
prove myself grateful, ) ferre. 
provide for toe interests o^ providsre 

vid, vis; prospicere, spex, spect 

(both with dot.), 
provided that, dum, modo, or dum- 

mOds (qfisr whidi *not^ is ne). 

494. ' 

pull down, diruere, ru, rut. 
punishment, poena. 
purpose, for the, causd. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam, frustra. 
put ; put down, ponere, posu, posit. 
out oii', exuere. sxu, exut, 
put in mind ot, admenere, 194. 
pyre, rogus. 



a. 



a. 



Ratify a treaty, icere fxdus. 

rather, I had, TniUo, 

rational faculty, jnens. 

rear, in the, a tergo. 

reason, you, <&c., have no, rMl e^ 

quod isubj.). 
receive, ac-, ex-, re- cipert, cep, upi, 

(See 308.) 
receive favourably, boni- consulere {in 

Quintil., Seneca, <f*c.); in bonam 

partem accipere, 185. 
reckon, numerare, 
reckon one thing after another, postha- 

bere. 
reckon as a fault, vUio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminisci. 
reconciled, to be, in gratiam redirg 

{cum). 
recover, convalescere, valu, 
recruit myself, me rejicere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperart 

mihi non possum, quin, &c. 
regard the interests of, prospicere, spex, 

tpect {dot.), 
reign, regnare, 
reign : in your — , te rege : te regnantc 

or impsrante, 364. 
reject, repudiare. 
rejoice, gaudere, gavisus sum. 
relate, nar^are. 

relieve from, liberare {dbl.) ; (of a par- 
tial relief) levare {cd)L). 
religion, religw, 
relying on, fretus {abl). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliquum est, restai (iiO« 
remedy, remedium. 
remember, meminisse {Imperat. m4> 

m^ento); recordari, reminisci, (See' 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere {gen^. 
render, reddere, did, dU, 
renew, reTiovare. 
repair, reficere, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, gratiam referre. 
repent : I — me,, m^ poBrdtet (gen.). 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere {een, abl.). 
required, are, opus sunt, 172. 
resignation, eequus animus. 
resignation, the most or greatest,<c^i« 

simus animus. 
resist, resistere, restit^ repugnars 

{dat.). 
resolve, constituere, stitu, stitttt. 
rest, requies. 
rest on, niti, 273. 



rest of, adj. reliquus. (See 179.) 
duite (to be wlthoat), plane {cartre). j rest, all the, cetera omnia. 
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restore liberty to his country, pcUHam 

in libertaiem vindicare. 
restrain, Umperare (diU.)^ 220. 
restrained, to be, iwiiben. 
tetain a grateful sense, grcUiam habere. 
return, redire, reverti. revemre. (See 

339, p.) 
return thanks, gratioB agert; eg^ arJt. 
revile, maledicere {dot,). 
re viler, tniuperator. 
revolt from, d^ere ah ; fec^ fed, ' 
rich, dives. 
riches, diviiuB. 

right, recttis : (of situation,) dexter, 
nse, oriri^ ior^ ortus. (See 443.) 
rival, eemiLlari {dot. or ace.). 
river, Jtumen^ amnitj JitmiuSy 472, o. 
rob, spoliare (abl.). 
rod, virgcBjpl. 

rope (9 hanging), suspendium. 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Ronianus. 
rule, regula. 
ruling power, to bf rerum poliri. 



Safety, sahia^ vtia. 

Il^il Song, ]vr<^^i^^h ^^t^ (ace.), 

sake : for the — of, causd. 

sake, for its own, propter aese. 

salute, salutare, 

same, idem, 

satisfaction, to your, dc, ex {tud) sen- 

teniid. 
satisfactorily, ex sententid. 
satisfy, saiisfacere {dat.). 
say, dicere ; (=s userts) ait. 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dicam. 
say; they (= people) snYf/erum. 
say : as they say, > ^ . ^ 
saying: as the — is, j *** "'"'"• 
says he, ^nmut, 
sauce, conaimenhim, 
scarcely, vix, 
flea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique, 
season, ttmpeHoB. 
seasoning, condinneTitum. 
decond, aUer, 
sedition, sediiio, 
see, viclere ; (= distinguish ; have the 

sense of sight) cemere, 
see that you don't, vide ne, 
see (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 

quid perspectum habere^ 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vldHris. 
«eem, viderij viaus, 

16* 



seize on, incessere {of/ear, Ac), 229. 
self, selves. (See 368.) I myeei/, 

ipse, 3'i, 
sell, vendere (vendid^ vendif). 
sell, neiU. venire {veneo)^ 2b7. 
senate, senaius, 
send, mittere. mis^ Tuim. 
send forwarcl, prcemiUere. 
send (news by letter), perscribere. 
send to the assistance of, aiixUio mU> 

tere {two datives). 
sentence, sententia. 
serpent, serpens. 
serve a campaign, stipendium merert^ 

or mererij 306. 
serves, est (with dot. 2S7). 
service, to be of, prodesse (dot.). 
serviceable, idoneus. 
sesterce, sestertius. 
set on fire, incendere. succendere. Sec 

299. 
set out, prqficisci,fectus, 
set out to the assistance of, auxilii 

proficisd {two datives). 

several, plures, 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravis: gravior^ 409, g, 

severity, gravitas, 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, prqfundere^fudjjus. 

should, =s ought, deberey oportet^ 126 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) jyart 

in dus, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), prtsbere. 
Sicily, Sicilia, 
sick, asgeTy gra^ grum: (of body ox 

mind) cegrotus. 
side, to be on our, a nobis start, 
siege, obsidio, 
silence, sUentium: {habit of) taeilur' 

nitas. 
silent, tacUus: (JmbUvally) tacitumii% 
silent, to be, silerey tacere. See ^9. 
silver, argerUum, 
sin, peccare, 

since, quum, qiumiamy 492 
sister, soror, 
size, magnitudo. 
skilled in, perltus {gen.), 
slaughter, truddare, 
slave, aervus, 

slave, to be the, servire {dat,). 
slay, occid-erey cidy cis. 
sleep, som,nu8. 

smack of^ redUere {acc.)y ) o^e 
smell of, olirey ^ S 

snatch away, eriperey ripu, rept (dai ol 

pers.). 
snares, insidue. 
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snow, niXy nieU. 

so near home, tam prope a domo. 

«o. The thing is so, rea Uaae liabet, 

Socrates, 8ocrat4s^ Oen. is. 

sold, to be, venire {veneo)^ 267. 

40 me, aliquiSy quispiamf 392. See 

n( te k. and 390, v. 
Bome one or other, rutcio quia^ 394. 
Buine body of consequence, a/touu, 396. 
BO me other place, to, alio. 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde. 
some other direction, in, alio. 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable, aliquantum. 
some — others, alii — alii. 
sometimes nonnunquam, cUiquandOj 

interdum. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar. 408 : or translate by patUo 

witn compar. 
sorry ; I am — for, piget me (gen.). 
soul, animus. 
BOW, aerere^ sev, sat. 
Spain, Hispania. 
spare, parcere^ peperc {dot.). 
speak, loquij locutus. 
speak the truth, verum dieere. 
spear, hasta. 
speech, oratiOf 249. 
spend his life, vitam c^ere. 
spend his time (in), tempua impendire^ 

337. 
spoken ill of, to be, maUaudire. 
sport: to make — of, iUuderey lus 

(dot.). 
stana in need of, egere (gtn. abl.). 
stand by, adesse (oo/.). 
star, Stella, See 51. 
stay (in a place), commorari. 
starvation,9[ame9. 
state, respuhlica. 
■tick, bacillum, 

stir out of the city, urbe excederey 249. 
stone, lapiSy adj. lapideus. 
storm, oppu^nare {ace.), 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare, 
strange, miinis. 
strength, vires, turn, 
strip off, exuere. 

strive, niti, eniti, nisus, nixua, vi. 
struck (by stones, lightning, &c.), ictus. 
study, studcre {dot!). 
subject to, obnoxius {dat.). 
succeed ( = follow), excipere {ace.). 
fuccessfully, ex sententia. 
succour, su£curere {dat.). 



such, talis. 

such is your temperance, quce tua est 

iemperantia, 56. 
such a manner, in. Ha (tc/). 
suffer, sinere, siv; patij passms. Sev 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
suitable, idoneus, 212. 
sun, soL 

superior, to be, > anteedlere, priesitxni 
surpass, \ 229. 

superstition, superatitio, 
supper, ccsna. 
support ( » nourish), alere, alu, alit, or 

aU. 
surround, circumdfire {urbem muro^ or 

murum urbC). 
survive, superesse. 
survivor, super stts, itis. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendire 

animi, animq {or if njccssary, 

animis. 
suspicion, suspicio. 
swallow, hirundo, dinis 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracuse. 



T. 



Take,t caper e {cep, capt) : swnere 

(sums, sumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni consulere, 185. 
take away, adimere, eximere. See 385, 

o {em, empt) : eripere {dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, consulere in 

{ace.). 
take cruel measures against, crudelUer 

in {aliqueTn) consulere. 
take a camp, exuere hastes castrts, 233 
f&ke care, cavere, cav, caut. 
take care that, ride (nc). 
take under one's protection, tv^ri, 374. 
take hold of, prehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyre, fidJbua doeen 

(i. e. teach vfith or on the atringfl). 
teacher, magiater ; fern, magiatra. 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, ten€u: {ghi.). 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. • 
territory, agar. 
thank, graUaa agere, 
that (alter doubt, deny, <frc. with neg.) 

quin. 



• Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma capere, or aumcre. {Cicero,} 
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d^t (alter ^^r), ne; that — not^ tU (or 

ne rum). 
that, as nom. to 'it,' Ac, agrees with 

nam. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, iUcy 381. 
that (after * it rcmaina,' * iifollow8 '), ui. 
t.iat too, et ig; idemquCj 7 op* 
that too not, neeisy \ ^^' 

thai only, is demum^ 386. 
Thebes, TJiebiBj arum. 
Chen f =s at that timeV turn. 
then I =s after), deiruUy inde. 
then ( 3> therefore), igUur^ itaque. 
there, i&t. 

there is no doubt, non ewt dubiwn quin. 
there are some who (think), aunt qui 

(puterU). ' 
there are not wanting, non desunt qui 

{svbj.y 
there are round some who, reperiuntur 

ri (subj.). 
, cenacre, ptiiare, txistimare^ or- 

bUran, See 257. 
think nothing of, nihUi facerCj 266. 
thigh, /emur, oria^ n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qtus rea^ 36. 
thirst for, ailire, ace, 240. 
this being the case, qute quum ita aint. 
thousand, mHU^ a^j. ; pi. millia, subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti. 
three days, space of, triduum. 
three years, space of, triennium. 
through, expressing the cauaej sign of 

abl, 
throw before, projicire. Jec. ject (see 

75, y. 
throw off, exuere. 
till, colere^ colu^ cult. 
till, donecy dum, quoad^ 507, &c. 
time, at that, id temporia. 
time : at the time of the Latin Grames, 

Lvdia Latinia. 
time, for a long, dudum^ diUj jamdu- 

dum^ &c. See 420. 
times, tw 3 or three ( = several times),* 

6m terque. 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bia tervt. 
times, many times as great, multia 

rrtibua major, 
, timidua. 
tired : am — of, tadet nu {gen.), 
to death (after condemn)^ capUia. 
to no purpose, nequicquamy Jruatra. 
See 33. 



to each other (^after contrary ^ compart^ 

inter ae. 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare)^ inter ae. 
to-morrow, craa, 
tongues : to hold their — , 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiita aomnuay oi 

nimium aomni). 
too dear, nimio, 

top ot, MimmiM, (adj. See 179). 
torch, tteda, 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacruciart 

animi. 
towards, adverauay erga^ 470 : tTi, 281. 
treachery, proditio, 
treason, proditio. 
trefitY J faeduay eria. 
tribune, tribunua. 
triumph, triumphua. 
triumph in, per iriumpkum, (dticere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Grauls, de Gallia triumphare. 
troublesome, maleatv^. 
Troy, TVq/a. 

true : it is — but, iUe quidentr—aedy 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fddia. 
truth, veritaa. 

turn back, reverterey reoertiy 339. 
turn out, ffoaderey vaa. 
turn it into a fetult, vitio verte^ey 242, 

Tuscan, TSiacua, 

two days, space o^ biduum. 



U. 



Unacquainted with, rudia (gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, dedeceL{acc.). 
unburied, inhuTnatua. 
under favour, bond tud venid, 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intdligerty leXy lect. 
undertake, auaeipere ; ( = engage to doj 

redpere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendum 

auaeipere, 
unexpectedly, dc improviao. 
unfriendly, inimicua. 
unless, niai, 451. 
unless indeed, niai verOy or forte 
unless I am mistaken, niaimefaUiL 
unlike, diaaimilia (dot.), 
unmindful, immemar {gen.). 
unskilled in, imperitua {gen.), 
unteach, dedocere ; {ttpo aocua.) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 



* Bifl TBDQUB augebU, minuet bis tbbvb natattan. 
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unworthy, indignua {abl.)» 

use, uti (tLsiu)^ abl. 

use, make a bad — of, male ttii (ahi). 

use, make a perverse — of, perverse uti 

{abl.), 
useful, utilia, 212. 
'iseless, intUiliai 212. 
utter many falsehoods, mtdta mentiri 

{de), 38. 



V. 



Vain, in, necquicqiiain ; Jrnatra (See 
33). 

value, aatimare^ 264. 

valuable, pretiosus. 

very (with mpcrl,\ vely 410. 

very many, permuUi, 

very much, permvMa, 

sery little, perpauca. 

very, to be translated by magnus or 
eummuSf when the adj. after ' very * 
is translated by a subst. ' Is very 
honorablt^ ^ magno honori est^* 242, 

vice, vitium. 

violence, via, 

virtue, virtuSy virtutia. 

virtuous, honestua, 

virtuously, honeate, 

visit (on buaineaa)^ adire ; (as b. friend) 
viaeref (on busineaaj or not) con- 
venire. See 249. 

voyage, to have a prosperous, ex aen- 
tejitid ruwigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere^ geaa^ geat, 

wait, manere, 

wait for, expectare^ opperiri^ praeatolari, 

See 229. 
wait upon, convenire {ace.). 
walk, ambulare. 
wall, murua ; (of a walled city) mcenia, 

pi. ; (of a house) pariea^ etia : (of a 

garden, tftc.) maceria. 
wanting to be, deeaae {dot.), 
war, in, beUo. 

warn, monere (wf, ne). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an ialand)^ circum- 

Jundif fua^ia. 
watch over, carcr«, cor, eaui {daL). 
water, aqua, 
WAve^JluctuSf ita. . 
way, in such a, iia («/). 
weary, am, Uadct ma (gen.). 



weight, onuBf eria. 

well, bene : ( = rightly), recCo. 

whatever, quicautd^ neut. as vuMt. 

quicun^ue (adj.). 
wheat, triticum. 
when, quum^ quandOy 105. ( == 89 soon 

as) tt6i, uiy 512. 
whence, unde, 
where, ubi, 
where you are, iaOc; from where yon 

are, iatinc ; to where, A^c. iatvc 
where in the world, vJbi or uJbinam 

gentium, 
whether — or (of two statements left 

doubtful), alve — aive : aeu — aeu, 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; num {in aingU 

dependent questions), 
which {o{two)y uter. 
whip with rods, virgia ctzdere ; cecid, 

COM, 

white, albua. 

whither, guo. 

why, cur J quare^ 105. 

whole, iotus^ universua, (See 179 ) 

will, against my, invitua. Against tlie 

will of Caius, invito Caio. 
willing to be, velle, 
wind, ventua. 
wine, vinum, 
winter (as adj.)^ hibernus. 
wisdom, aapieniia. 
wise, aapiena. 
wish, velle^ 142, 
wish well to, cupere alicui. 
with, cum. 

with, after, Uo do,* de, 

with, after ' to make a beginning,* a, ab. 

( in the house of, 1 , / n 

in the mind of,' ?f^<!S;:) 

with=JintheesUmation ^''tJum 

[ in thepresenceof, J ''«^«-) 

without, aine; or adj. expera (gen.). 

without, to be, carere {abl.). 

without being heard, inauditus^ a, um. 

without ; before partic. subst., non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neque. ut non, quin. 
520. 

without, after nunquam and before 
particip, srjijbst, quin vnih aubj,^ 
88, c. 

'wol^ lupus, 

wonder at, admirari, 

wonderful, mirua. 

wont, to be, aotere, aolitua sum. 

wooL land, 

word, verbtmi, 

word for word, ad verhum. 

worship, to, co^e, eolu, ctUL 
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TTorld, mundus: orbia UrrcB or terra- 
rum. -4 
world, in the (after 8uperl.\ vel, 410. 
worihy. digniis (abl.). 
would nave been (better), ) fuUf not 
would be (tedious, <&c.), J fitusei, 
wound, viUnuBf erU, 
wound, ferir&f icer€f 299. 
wretched, niMor, a, ion. 



write (news), peracriber<e. 



Y. 

Yesterday, heri. 
young, juvenU. 
youth (s time of), JuveniuSt HtUt f^ 

youth fa body of )^ Jri?cn/i2«. Sou 338 



INDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) are distinguished from their synonymes. 



A, nb, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not wUk ordinals. Place of^ 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; facere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 308. 

abesse (s), 227, r. (propius). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere (s), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after fateri^ dictre^ opinari^ itc. 
p. 55, B. 

acies (a), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227, q. 

ad i mere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, 1^ 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliqucm 
aliqua re, 233. 

ledes (s), 356, y. 

ffiqualis, 212, x. 

aequi boni facere, 185*. 

Kternus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), • ? 409 

aliquantum (s), J *" 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 4UO, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

aniittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

antcBAus (s), 212, v. 



an, inaingU mieatumt^ 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam/? p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare ^), 51, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu Jane^ 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxiliari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s)^ 443. 

bibere (s), 278, k. 

bisterque, J.ont 

bisterve, \^^'^ 

bona tua veniE, 428. 

boni consulere, 185. 

BUT qfle^' nemo, nullus, do. 41. 



C. 



cadere (b\ 299, i. 

callere is^, 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281, r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab aU 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bis tbbqub augebU, minuet bis tkrve notatnnu 
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CiiiARGE in the ace. if expressed by a 

neut. jrron.y 194. 
circumdare urbem mnro, > 932 
circumdare murum urbi, ) 
civiTAS in appos. to the plural name of 

a people: Carmonenses, qwe est 

dvHa^j 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
coBpi (s), 150, X. 
cceptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
eomissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVE ofan ADVEKB, p. 37, V. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL jorms of the injin.y p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEQUENCB in ptrf. subj, for im- 

perf, 418.t 
coQsors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233, 
contendere (a), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when Tight)^ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temperantise, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid facieaium, 351. 



D. 



damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a noUnte esse bono, not Latir,, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 




debere (s), 126, f. 

deesse (s), 227, r. 

defend^re, 374. 

delictum (s), 428, c 

•BM0N8TBATIVB PBON. sometimes ex- 
pressed after quin, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y» 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (sj, 177, q. 

diiigere (s), p. 68, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (s), 521, a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

dono dare, 242, (2), 

donum (■), 242, h. 

dubito. See Q,uestions, S 14< 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E. 

E re mea est, 542. 

®<^' . U0O,e. 
ecquis, 5 ' 

edere (aY 257. 

egere (s), 273, h. 

ego credor, when corri»cty 474, r. 

eo insolentia;, 512. 

epulae (s), 428, b. 

ergo, with^en.y 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, &c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

BVER, how translated^ p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere (s), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 

®^f "* . \ (s), 276, u. 
extorns s^ 



P. 



fac ul, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non possum 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, <r. 
fari (8), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felix (8), 443. 



t Potius dixerim, ubl de re prsBterita agatur, peyfectum subjunctivi magis 
everUumfacti spectare ; imperfectum mentem et consUium agentis. UQntner. 



.152 
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Icstinare (s), 177, m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

Hagitare (s), 257. 

fluviua (8), 472, v. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior,. 452, w. 

frequens (s), 410, n. 

frustra (s), 33, v. ' 

fugit me, 209. 
fuit utilius, Ac, 428. 
fundamental rule for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

rUTURB SCBJUNCT., 41. 



a. 



gaudere (s), 621, a. 
gestire (s), 420. 
irratus (s), 212, v. 



H. 



hiBres ex drodante, dsc, 556. 

Iiuud (s), p. 70, h. 

huud scio an, 116. 

huud scio an nemo^ atronger than baud 

scio an quiaqttam, la the latter 

form correct? See note on Dif. 

qf IdUnn. 25. 
hcrus (s), 180. 
liic, 377, Ac, relating to the more remote 

vordy 378, h: to idde (mo potiaai- 

mum tvrtmtta^ 378, h (3;. 
homo (s), ^ y, 
hostis (s), 221, z. 



I. 



Icero (s), 299, I. 

Id, not to be uaed aa nom. to *to 5e ' 

when a aubat. fcUowa^ biU to agree 

with that aubat,y p. 135, m. 
Id statis 163, /9. 
ID duoD/or quod onlyi adds emj^iaaiSy 

p. 27, note ♦. 
Idem ( = alao)f 387. 
Idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
Idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 
«gnoscere (s), 428, c. 
lUe, 49, 377, <frc : with quidem in nar- 

tial conceanona, foUowed by a * outf' 

383. 
Imperare (s). 78, w. 
impertire aiiquid alicui; or aliquem 

aliqui re, p. 86, c 
In ante diem, 530. 
In diesj 69, t. 



incendere (s), 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, x. 

incolurais (s), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem^ p. dti. 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (s), 212, z. 

IVFINITITS, with participle or aubat, in 

the nom. by attraction^ 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aiiquid alicui or aliquem alt- 

iqua re, p. 86, d. 
instar : when to be uaed^ 207. 
inter se cond-aria. 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. aenteneesj •«« 

note g. 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Ciceronia esse eloquentia, 

wrongs 152jjZ. 
interficere (sV 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
invenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exacUy)^ 308. 
IPSE, vnthpera. f^on.t when in the nom., 

when in oblique case, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. {in Cic.) 

after appended met, p. 131, c 
irasci (s), 222. 
is sum qui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the uavfU pron, for the third 

peraon where there ia no emphoHdy 

no distinction to be marked^ 37, u. 
iste, tfiat of youra^ 377 (c). 
iste, in letters, refera to the plact 

where an£a correspondent reside^ 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
i^a justum, «t est '&C. 451. 



J. 



jampridem cupio, 413. 

JUBEBE (ace. with inf.; ut t^ien usea 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non *)0te8t, 504. 
jucundus (s), 211, y. 
juvare (s), 222, k. 



L. 



Ifletarl, 521. 

latet me, or mihi fhad), 259, & 

libenter( = 2tA:6to), 492. 

libertinus > / - v kai 

libertus 5 W. 561. 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato^ 153^ b^ a 
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fleet {alffum^h), 451. 
locare aliquid faciendum. 
Jocare (a), 480, v. 
kMiii (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latihis, 311. 
lugere (s), 521, n. 



M. 

Diaceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, &c., 280, q. 

major annis visfinti, <&c., Q. on 9 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

toe (miserum) qui, 486, i. 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

niedicina > . v 957 1 

medicamentum J ^®^» ^°'' '' 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (n«, ti/), 95 ; s. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

niiserarl ^ 

misererl > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me ^ 

modo, 494. 

mcenia (s), 233. 

mcerere (s), 521, 

monere t, vi ; ne; ace. with inf.^ 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, 1. 

munus (s), 242, h. 

muruB (s), 233. 



N. 



nam appended tointcnvgatives, p. 140, 
ut1 



when a purpose m 
expressed withovi 
emphasis on the 
negative, 80. 



ne quis inU^ 

nemo), 
ne quid (^nat^ lit 

nihil), 
ne unquam (no/, 

ut nunquam), j 
ne = that after verbs of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
ne dicam, 443. 
necare (s), 308. 
necesse est 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: neminis, nemine; 

see note p. 129. 



neque, vnih verb = without^ 52U. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quis, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle =« vDouUt not, 541. 

nomen est mihi Caio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin (forfacere non poa- 
sum quin ; or, non possum non 
toith injin.) should not be imUeUed, 
[Cicero quotes non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non quod, or quo — sed, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiam, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTBVM, VESTBUM, after jHtrtUtvei/^ 
and with omnium, 372 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



O. 



OB, in oberro. Ac. = amh. lu<bh 248, r . 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, «&c. (s), 249, u, 

obtingere > / v 074 ^ 

obvenire 5^.^74,(1. 

obviam ire, 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
operse pretium est, 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, ) .«« 
oportet (ego) faciam, J '^"* 
opperiri (s^, 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s),.63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, i. 
optare (s). 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, 1. 
opus est properato, 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t MoneOi = to warn a person to do somethings sometimes takes infin.' instead 
of tii with Bubj.— Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular wJtject ia 
named : — rcUio vosa moket. amidHas compababb. 
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orare (s), 25?.* 

OBIOIK OP THE PEftFECT WITH ' HAVE * 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES, p. 130, a. 

oriundus ) / v eci 

nrfn- I (s)* 551. 



ortu8 



i 



P. 



Caution 



pac« tuft dixerim, 42d. 
par (s), 212, x. 
parSre (s), 222. 
parum (s), 402. 
paries (s), 233. 

PARTICIPIAL BUBSTANTIVB, 

26. See also p. ]51, e. 

PARTZGIPLSS IN RD6 AND DV8, f 46, p. 

126. 
PARTICIPLES of deponent verbs, 365. 
pasci (s), 257, k. 
pati (s), 532.* 
paululum>,v 4Q2 
paulum \ ^^J' *"^- 
pcjor (s), 410. 
PECP. BUBJ. (for imperf.) in a const- 

guence tpilh ut, 418: in obi, narr, 

p. 161, z. 

PERSONAL PRON. EXPRESSED, 10^4^ there 

it a distinction between two actions 

of the same t>ertf07i, p. 17, n<de, 
persuadere (s), 222, i. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuaeiissimum habeo {badj^ 291, z. 
pctere (s), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
pierique: plerorumque plerarumque, 

notfoundy 291. 
poiliceri (s), 17, 1. 
polliceri, tnth injin. fui. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesserat ; or ex- 

cessit, 310, B. 514. 

posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 

postquam, 512. 

postulare (s), 257.* 

potare, 257, k. 

potential. ... _ 
potestas 5 v^^) ^»^- 

potestatem sui facere, 451. 

preemium (s), 242. 
prsBsens, > 227 o 

{n-sesen tern esse, s *"» m* 
Dreestolari (s), 227, z. 
prsterit (non me), 259. 
prehenderc (s), 492. 
PRESENT after si in connection withful., 
p. 14^ t. 



PRESENT and IBIPBRP. PASSIVE of Eng- 
lish verby 135, e. 

PRESENT or PERF. 6vBj. ill conntction 
with infin. where the general rul 
woidd require imv€"'f. or pluperf^ 
469. 

pridem (s), 420. 

prim-um, o (s), 83, a. 

probrum (s), 242, i. 

C pro re nat&, ) 

< pro virili, 1 542. 

( pro eo ac mereor, 3 

pro tuS temperautia, 56. 

proBlium (s), 348, t. 

profagiis (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alicui ad pedes; or ad 

aUcujus pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s), 17, 1 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace). 512 
propius abesse, 319. ' 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospicere, > 000 
providere, ^ ^^•^• 
proxime, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (s), 348, t. 
purgandi sui causa, 334. 
putares {j^ou would have thoughi)^ 426. 



a. 



quae res, 36. 

qusB quum ita sint, 492. 

quae tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {qfter compar.), 409, f. 

quam nuUus, 492, 

quam ut sit, &c. {after compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime, &c., 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, dc, 552, k 

2I!n!!I3u ""' 1 451. See note u. 
quam vis, ) 

quanta maxima potest esse, Ac, 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid setatis, 164, 0. 

quid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quln, 44, 3. See note c^ p. 30^ and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin cijier verbs of doubtine, dkc, in 

negative sentences j 85, 8d. 
quippe (qui), 492, a. 
quis est qui 1 477. 
quis sum qui 1 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (y). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an est — qui ? 477- 
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qaisque : doetissimus quitquef 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 63, wWunU compar.f p. 216, € 
quo amentiae, 512. 
quoad ejus, &c., 512. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quominus, &4. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, <&c., ^4. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

"utJiusquisque est, qui (subj.), 477. 
^sum intcrrogaretur, nU interrogatus 
esseU 41 & & 



R. 



re = forth, 249, v. (= ipil) 
recipcre (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

RELATIVE PROKouN, wheti U doea not 
agree with its proper antecedent ^ 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminlsci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, &c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, ita meanings 188, fl 
revenire ) / v qoq « 
reverti j(s)»339,p. 

rivus (s), 472, V. 
rogare {b), 257.* 



S. 



salutare (s), 249, f. 

Balve (s), 281, 8. 

BalvuB (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, ]. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, ? ^q- 

sapientior quam Caius, J » * 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

Boelus (s), 243, g. 

■cire (8), 385, 

■e often inserted by Ctc. qfter velle, p. 

55, r. 
secundum aliquem decerncre, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempiternus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententi^ (ex), 17. 
si szwhether^ p. 158, t. 
B« lioc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 

*} ^^?'"L« i H. 391, w: 402, h. 
«i qiusquam ) ^ '* ' ' 



\ 391, w. 






SI quis, 

si quisquam 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, i ) 

simulac, i&c, 512. 

simuiare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, "j 

sin autem, I ^-j 

sin secus, r*o*' 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or aliqu4, when rightt 8ro,v 

sine omni curat, wiongf 391, w. 

smere (s), 532.* 

!ni^li* I (s), 185, 7« 
socms )^ " * 

spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 57. 

Btipendium merer!, 30R. 

suadere (s), 222, i. 

suavis (s), 212, v. 

sublevare ) ^^^ 222, k. 

subvenire )^ ^* ' 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

suraere (s), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

suPBBLATivE and other adjj. placed in 

the relat* instead of in the princiind 

dauM, 53. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 534- 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308, 

-to, -tote {imperative forms I7i\480,x. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 542. 



U. 



512. 



ubi terrarum, 7 

ubinam gentium, J 

universi (s). 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = a^ soon as ; uihen^ 512. 

ut = thnt noty 95. 

ut omitted, 417, 6. 

UT NB, when used for ne, 77, note. 

ut quisque — ita, 407. 

at ajunt* 319. 
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iiterlibet (a) 390, o, 
uicrvis (a), 390, u. 
utinam, 494. 
lUpote qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat niihi, 154 : 337. 
valcrc apud aliquem, 463. 
vapulare ab 291. 

velim (ut) jiidicet, 417 I. 
Telle s 'rt^^mZct, 541. 



velle sibi 242. 
veniam dare, 428, c. 
verbi caus^ 443. 
vereri (a), 99, e. 
videri, 150, w. 
vir (b), 38, y. 
via, decl. p. 69, noU g. 
viaere (a), 249, a. 
vitium (a), 242, g. 
vitio vertere, Ac, 242. 
vix crediderim, 428.* 
vocare (a), 51, i. 
Yoiucrea (a), 480. u. 
_.]. { 06 eaae prindvetn, 
( eeso princcjtH. 
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Arnold^s Greek Course. 

Revised, Corrected, and Improved, by the Rev. J, A. SPENCER, 
D. P., late Professor of Latin and Oriental Languages in Burling- 
ton College, N. J. . 

FIRST GEi;EK BOOK, on the Plan of the First Latin Book. 12mo, 254 pages. 
PliACTICAL INTEODUCTION TO GEEEK PEOSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 287 

pages. 
SECOND PART TO THE ABOVE. 12mo, 248 pages. 
GEEEK READING BOOK. Containing the snbstanoe of the Practical Introduction to 

Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles r also, copious selections 

from Greek Authors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes, and a Lexicon. 

12mo, 618 pages. 

A complete, thorough, practical, and easy Greek course is here presented. The be- 
ginner conmifinoes with the ^ Ffan»t Book,^^ in which the elementary principles of the lan- 
guage are unfolded, not in abstract language, difficult both to comprehend and to re- 
member, but as practioaSj applied in sentences. Throughout the whole, the pupil sees 
just where he stands, and is taught to use and apply what he teams. His progress is, 
therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant. Thero is no imnecessaiy yerbiage, 
nor is the pupiTs attention diyerted firom what is really important by a mass of minor 
details. It is the experience ot teachers who use this book, that with it a given amount 
of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupil in a shorter time and with £ir less trouble 
than with any other text-book. 

The "First Book" nuqr with advantage be followed by the "Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition." The object of this work Is to enable the student, as soon as he can 
decline and conjugate with tolerable &cility, to translate simple sentences after given ex- 
amples and with given words ; the principles employed being those of imitation and very 
frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Yocabulary, and an Exercise-book. The 
"Second Part" carries the subject fhrther, unfolding the most complicated constructions, 
and the nicest points of Latin Syntax. A Key is provided for the teacher'*s use. 

The " Reader," besides extracts judiciously selected from the Greek classics, contains 
valuable tnstnictions to guide the learner in translating and construing, and a complete 
exposition of the particles, their signification and government. It is a fitting sequel to 
the earlier parts of the course, everywhere showing the hand of an acute critic, an ac- 
complished scholar, and an experienced teacher. 

From the Rbv. De. Colkmaw, Profesaor qf Greek cmd Latln^ Princetcm, JT. J. 

" I can, from the most satis&ctory experience, bear testimony to the excellenco of 
your series of Text-Books for Schools. I am in the dally use of Arnold's Latin and 
Greek Exercises, and consider them decidedly superior to any other Elementary Works 
fai thos« languages. * 
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Caesar^s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 

With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Lexicon, Geographi- 
cal and Historical Indexes, a Map of Gaul, etc. Bj Bev. J. A. 
SP^XCEB, D. D. 12mo, 408 pages. 

In the preparatioD of this Tolome, great care has been taken to adapt it in evety re- 
■peot to the wants of the young student, to make it a means at the same time of advan- 
cing him in a thorough knowledge of Latin, and inspiring him with a desire for Aurther 
acquaintance with the classics of the language.' Dr. Bpenoer has not, like some commen- 
tators, given an abundance of help on the easy passages, and allowed the difficult ones 
to speak for themselves. His Notes are on those parts on which the pupil wants them, 
and explain, not only gnunmatlcal difficulties, but allusions of every kind in the text A 
well-drawn sketch of Ctesar's life, a Map of the region in which his campaigns were car- 
ried on, and a Yocabulary, which removes the necessity of using a large dictionary and 
the waste of time consequent thereon, enhance the value of the volume in no small d»- 



Quintus Curtius : 

■ Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great Edited and illustrated 
with English Notes. By WILLUM HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 
385 pages. 

Curtius's History of Alexander the Great, though little used In the schools of this 
tountry, In England and on the Continent holds a high place in the estimation of classl- 
t5al instructors. The Interesting character of its subject, tiie elegance of its style, and the 
purity of its moral sentiments, ought to place It at least on a par with Caesar's Commen- 
taries or Sallust's Histories. The present edition, by tiie late Professor of Latin in Rut- 
gers CoDege, Is unexceptionable In typography, convenient in form, scholarly and prac- 
tical in its notes, and allogether an admirable text-book for classes preparing for col- 
lego. 

From Peop. Owen, of the 2^ew York Fru Academy. 
"It gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial to tiie many you are receiving In 
fovor of tiie beautiftil and well-edited edition of Quintus Curtius, by Prof. Wm. Henry 
Crosby. It Is seldom tiiat a classical book is submitted to me for examination, to which 
I can give so hearty a recommendation as to tills. The external appearance is attractive ; 
the paper, type, and binding, being just what a text-book should be, neat, clear, and du- 
rable. The notes are brief; pertinent, scholar-like, neither too exuberant nor too meagre, 
but happUy exempllliing tiie golden mean so desirable and yet so very difficult of afr 
talnment" 
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Arnold^s Latin Course : 



I. FIEST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. R6- 

vised and Carefully Corrected, by J. A. Spencer D. D. 12mo, 859 pages. 
II. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Re- 
vised and carefkilly corrected by J. A. Spencer, D. D. l^o, 856 pages. 
III. CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise 
on each Chapter. With Notes by £. A. Johnson, Professor of Latin, in Uni- 
versity of New York. New edition, enlarged, with a Lexicon, Historical and 
Geographical Index, etc 12mo, 850 pages. 



Amold^s Classical Series has attained a circulation almost unparalleled, having been 
Introduced into nearly all the leading educational institutions in the United States. 
Tho secret of this success is, that the author has hit upon the true system of teaching 
the ancient labguages. He exhibits them not as dead, but as living tongues; and by 
imitation and repetition, the means which Nature herself points out to the child learn- 
ing his mother-tongue, he fitmiUarizes the student with the idioms employed by the 
elegant writers and speakers of antiquity. 

The First and Second Latin Book should be put into the hands of the beginners, who 
win soon acquire from its pages a better idea of the language than could be gained by 
months of study according to the old system. The reason of this is, that every thing 
has a practical bearing, and a principle is no sooner learned than it is applied. The pupil 
is at once set to work on exercises. 

The Prose Composition forms an excellent sequel to the above work, or may be 
used with any other course. It teaches the art of writing Latin more correctly and 
thoroughly, more easily and pleasantly, than any other work. In its pages Latin syno. 
nymes are carefUlly illustrated, differences of idioms noted, cautions as to common errors 
impressed on the mind, and every help afforded toward attaining a pure and flowing 
Latin style. 

From N. Wheblbb, Principal of Worcester County High School. 

" In the skill with which he sets Ibrth the idiomatic pecuHdriiieA, as well as in the 
directness and symplicity with which he states the &cts of the ancient languages, Mr. 
Arnold has no superior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an inter- 
est in the studv of the language, or so well fitted to lay the foundation of a correct schol- 
anhip and remied taste." 

JVom A. B. RnssELT^ Oakland Blgh School. 

" The style In which the books are got up are not their only recommendation. With 
thorough instruction on the port of the teacher using these books as text-books, I am 
confident a much more aniple return for the time and labor bestowed by our youth upon 
lAtin must be secured. The time certainly has come when an advance must be iiunle 
•.ipon the old methods of instruction. I am glad to have a work that promises so many 
I,. I vantages as Arnold's First and Second Latin Book to beginners.'*' 

From C. M. Blake, Classical Teacher^ Philadelphia. 

" I am much pleased with Arnold's Latin Books. A class of my older boys have just 
finished the First and Second Book. They had studied LaUu lor a long time before, 
but never underetood it, they say, as they do now.'^ 
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Harkness's Elements of Latin Grammar. 

This work is intended especially for those who do not contemplate' 
a collegiate course, but it may be successfully used in any school where, 
for special reasons, a small grammar is deemed desirable. The beginner 
needs to store his mind at the outset with the laws of the language in 
such forms of statement as he can carry with him throughout his whole 
course of study. The convenience and interest of "the student in this 
regard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of this manual. 
All the paradigms, rules, and discussions, have been introduced in the 
exact language of the author^s Grammar, by which it may at any time 
be supplemented. While, therefore, in many schools this work will be 
found a sufficient Latin Grammar, it may be used in others, either as 
preparatory to the larger Grammar, or in connection with it. 

No separate references to this volume will ever be needed in editions 
of Latin authors, as the numbermg of the articles is the same as in the 
larger Grammar. 



From PreB. CoBUsion, Tewn^saee WesUy- 
an Univeretty. 

" This work Is very tlraeJy. I regard 
It aft indispeusabie in znaDy schools in the 
South." 

From Prof. W. II. Touno, Ohio UjU- 
'cerfiity. 

" I most heartily commend this work. 
I have for some time felt Its need. It 
seems to make your Latin coarse com- 
plete.'' 

From Prof 0. G. TTTn)80w, GenssM Wes- 
l^cm Seminary^ Lima, 2^. Y. 

" I can heartily recommend It I think 
that it is superior to all rivals." 

From Prof. II. D. Walkeb, OrangwiUe 
Academy, Pa. , 

" In my opinion, no work of Professor 
ilarkness will be more widely nsed, or 
more valuable, than this. It supplies a 
want long felt by teachers. It is clear, 
thorongh, and sufficiently extended for 
ordinary students." 

ii-am Prof. 8. II. Manlkt, Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa. 

" I think it ohe of the finest compendi- 
ums of Grammar I have ever seen. It 
mast prove of great service as a prepara- 
tory drill-book." 



From Prof. L. F. Paekeb, Iowa CoUegs. 

"I feel under personal obligation for 
this new incentive and aid to clasaical 
study." 

From H. T. Lanb, High School, TempU- 
ton, Mass. 

"It is eoMcUy adapted to our wanta. - 
"We use all- of Ilarkness's books — Gram- 
mar, Reader, and Composition. We con- 
sider them emphatically ' the besC " 

From Prof. J. A. Kbllkb, Heidelberg 
Cottegs, Ohio. 

" I was surprised to ftnd so fhll an out- 
line of Latin Grammar comprised within 
such narrow limits." 

From Prof. M. B. BROwv^Hbtre-Dame 
University. 

"In my opinion, it. is just the book 
which has long been needed. It is a book 
to be learned &niire^ and is complete as fhr 
as it goes. Prof. Harkness deserves the 
thanks both of students and teachenk." 

From Eov. B. G. Noethbop, Secretary 
of Bodrd qf Education, Conn. 

"I am highly pleased with Harkness's 
Elements of Latin Grammar. Its brevity 
commends it for beginners and for all 
contemplating a parttai Latin coarse 9i 
study." 
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8TANJ>ARD CLABSJCAL W0BK8, 



ThmeydidM's Bittory of tbe Peloponnedaa War, aooordlair 

to ibe Text of L. Dutdobt, with Notes hj John J. Owrar. With 

Map. ISmo. 
XtBoplum's XemoraUlia of Socratos. With Notes and Intio- 

ductlon bj B. J>. C. Bobbu», Professor of Language in Middle- 

baiy College; ISmo. 4S1 pages. 
■ ftunlwulli With Explanatory Notes for the use of 

Schools and Colleges. "Bj Jambs B^Boisb, Frofess^r of Greek 

in the Univetslty of Michigan. ISmo. 998 pages. 
— — AHftlMlrif. Chiefly according to the Text of L. Dnr- 

SOBV, with Notes \fj John J. Owkv. BoTised Edition. With 



Map. 12mo. 
CyropaDdia, aooording to the Text of L. Dnnx>Br, 

with Notes by John J. Owzn. liimo. 
8ophoe]«3's (Edipns TymmiiB. With Notes for the nse of 

Schools and Colleges. By Howabd Cbosbt, Professor of 

Greek in the Unirersity of New York. 13mo. 188 pages. 



EEBREW AND SYRIAC. 

Gemdns'i Hehrev Onunnar. 8event«cnth Edition, with Cor- 
roctions aud Additions, by Dr. £. Bodigbr. Translated by T. 
J. CoNANT, Professor of Hebrew in Bochester Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 8yo. 861 pages. 

Illlomaiin's Byriao Grammar. Translated from the German. 
By Enoch Hutchinson. With a Course of Exercises in Byrlac 
Grammar, and a Crcstomathy and brief Lexicon prepared by 
the Translator. Sra 867 pages. 
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300 SCHOOL. TEXT-BOOKS, 

lnc^<H'>'» tho TVpflftTnents of Bijcrlish, Latin, Greek, French, Bpan- 
itfh, Italiitu, HebrbW, and Syriac; of which a complete 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

ViW di seiU^ fi^ qf portoffe^ to thoM tgaplfinff J&r 1L 

A fdnMe copy for examfnaiion^ of any of the works marked 
thns ^. will he transmitted by mail, postage prepaid, to ai>y Teaeh' 
er remlftine one-half ctf its price. Any of the otheit* win be sent 
by mail, poetoffi pr^MtM^ upon receipt of ftill retail price. 
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